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“Close it quickly, dear, you'll get soaked 


— but the rain can’t hurt Valspar” 


RAIN water would quickly ruin an 
ordinary varnish. But it has no 
terrors for Valspar, the varnish that 
resists even boiling water, alcohol, hot 
coffee or ammonia, with- 
out a suspicion of turning 
white. Valspar is the ab- 
solutely water-proof and 
spot-proof varnish. 


Wherever you’ want 

beautiful woodwork, use Valspar be- 
cause it not only makes woodwork 
beautiful but keeps it beautiful. For 
permanent beauty of finish in front 
halls, living room, library, dining or bed 
rooms and furniture, choose Valspar. 


For long wear —on front doors and 
porches, in pantry, kitchen, laundry, or 


VALENTINE'S 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


bath room, Valspar should always be 

used because water never harms it. 

Valspar has been called “woodwork 

insurance”—it gives such _ splendid 
protection. 


Get some now and put 
brightness and cheer in 
your home. You will 
know where to buy Val- 
spar by the posters in 
the paint and varnish dealers’ windows. 


Special Offer 


Upon receipt of 10:2. in 
stamps, to cover mailing and 
package, we will send you 
enough Valspar to finish a 
small table or chair — in 
order that you may learn 
first hand what a wonderful 
varnish Valspar is. 


yadda | 
Val-Ename | 


Starts White—Stays White 


An enamel of pure 
and _ permanent 
snowy whiteness. 
Does not turn 
yellow indoors or 
out of doors. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 454 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers of High-grade Varnishes in the World 


Two JALENTIN ES“ 


Established 1832 


W. P. FULLER & CO. 
San Francisco and principal Pacific Coast 
Cities 


New York 
Boston 
London 


Chicago 
Toronto 
Amsterdam 


Ask your dealer 
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What Cocoa for Billy’s Breakfast? 


* B ca is just a rosy -cheeked, of the nutritive butter fats had been 
freckle-nosed boy. He’s all boy, removed. 
too, and don’t you forget it. 

And then, on the other hand, she 
learned that some otherwise very good 
“‘orown-up” cocoas were not pee 
susted to her boy’s digestion. Their 
super-richness prov oa quite a tax to 


Billy is blessed with a whopping 
big “boy” appetite, coupled with an 
utter disregard of what he eats or 
drinks or when or why. 


For a good many mornings now his little stomach. 
Billy has been starting off to school 
or play with a good warm cup ot Then she found that LOWNEY’S 
LOWNEY’S Cocoa under his little Cocoa contained just 25%, of these | 
belt. “child-helping” butter fats. She 


learned that this correct proportion 
gave her “Billy-Boy” all the good, 


Perhaps you ask, ‘*Why 








{ 
‘eg T Tea ¢€ 99 | 
LOWNEY’S?” : : 
wholesome nourishment he could as- | 
| Quite a while ago Billy’s mother similate, yet taxed his young digestion 
| found that a lot of cocoas had been not a bit. That is why so many | 
| selfishly “robbed” of the nutriment mothers say, “For your children’s 
her boy needed—a large percentage sake—LOWNEY’S.” | 
i ! * j 
| At grocers—in flavor-tight tins, 10c to 50c sizes 
i . . 
ATTENTION MOTHERS! | 
Send for free booklet “ Facts for Mothers of Little Chaps,” and | 
| recipe book. Address The Walter M. Lowney Co., Boston, Mass. 
; 
LOWNEY’S has always been in accord with the Government Pure Food Standards. It is in accord, | 
i too, with Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield Standard of Pure Foods. | 
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Sheridan Watson Bell 


William J. Locke 


Cover Design 
A Prayer for the Harvest 
The Red Planet. A Serial 
Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 
What Really Happened. J Story Dorothy Canfield 
Illustrated in Color by Jessie Willcox Smith 


To My Mother Claudia Cranston 


The Last Fletcher. 4 Story Wilbur Daniel Steele 


Illustrated by Harvey Emrich 
To Meet Mrs. Hughes 
The Blind Alley. 4 Story 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken 


Today’s Schoolgirl—Tomorrow’s Mother Sarah Comstock 
Illustrated by Lejaren A. Hiller and Ira L. Hill 


Clara Savage 
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The Rest of the Story. 4 Story John Woodseer 
Illustrated in Color by Willy Pogany 

Slaves of Freedom. A Serial Coningsby Dawson 
Illustrated by A. B. Wenzell 

Mirandy on Eugenics Dorothy Dix 
Illustrated by I. W. Kemble 

The Pipes of Pan. A Story Ruth Sawyer 
Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 

Curtains As They Ought to Be Agnes Rowe Fairman 

The Strength of Our Ears Woods Hutchinson 
Illustrated by Peter Newell 

Reducing the Theatre to Life Size Clayton Hamilton 

Leave It to Togo! Wallace Irwin 
Illustrated by I. Strothmann 

Life in the Husk Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 

The Kewpies and Young Nimrod Rose O’Neill 

_ Illustrated in Color by the Author 

Fashions for Fall Edited by Helen Koues 

Three Meals a Day Edited by Ida C. Bailey Allen 

Good Housekeeping Institute Edited by Mildred Maddocks 

Home Remedies for Spots L. Ray Balderston 

Illustrated by Rita Senger 

Discoveries 

Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box 

eorge I.. Willson, President S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer W.G. Langdon, Secretary: all, 119 West 40th St., New York 

Published monthly by the International Magaz ne Company 
: Subscription, $1.50 a year, Canadian postage, 50 cents extra; Foreign postage, $1.00 extra; 15 cents a copy 
COPYRIGHT, 1016 (Trade-mark registered), by International Magazine Co. Entered ‘at the Post (ffi 
York, N. Y., as second-class matter. 
Address all communications to Good Housekeeping, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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The Pansy Stories 


Pansy is one of the nicest girls we know. 
We have met her only in a fictional way, 
but that doesn’t matter, for Juliet Wilbor 
Tompkins introduced us to her. That | 
means, of course, that she is worth know- 
ing, and it will be a pleasure to have you 
make her acquaintance next month. The 
author of “The Seed of the Righteous” is 
one of the most popular writers in Amer- 
ica, and we consider it a great privilege 
to be able to announce a series of short | 
stories by her so soon after the conclusion 
of her serial. The first of them is called 
* The George Washington Cradle.’’ Wash- 
ington, you know, never told a lie. 
Where “Nerves” Come From 

H. Addington Bruce says that selfish- 
ness is at the root of most of them. One 
of these days the psychologists won’t let 
us enjoy anything in peace. Who would 
think that the goblins of nervousness 
would get one who didn’t watch out for 
selfishness? So say the men who know 
more about it than we do. In October. 





“Let’s Pretend” 

“Well,” began Mae, as she carefully 
put four eggs into the boiling water over 
the gas-flame, ‘‘we might pretend in pri- 
vate, just between ourselves. When we 
are working, we’ll pretend we’re sisters, 
and then, after work, we'll pretend m= | 
your mother.” Mae was a sophisticated | 
woman of the world, and she was speak- 
ing to a girl sick with loneliness and just 
beginning as a movie actress. Just the 
kind of film story you’ve been wanting 
to read. Author, John Moroso. | 


“Too Numerous to Mention” 


A list of the writers chosen for October 
would read like an authors’ Blue Book. 
You will have to get the magazine your- 
self to find out who is not in it. 





The October Cover 


will-stand out as the red-letter cover of 
the year. The new size of the magazine 
gives the artists a chance they never had 
before. It is particularly advantageous 
for Mr. Coles Phillips, whose design for 
this month shows what he can do when 
he has room. For October he has out- 
done himself and produced a cover pic- 
ture that is a marvel of composition and 
color. Wherever Good Housekeeping is 
next month, there will be found delighted 
appreciation of its beautiful cover. 
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What the 


E hope that you are as proud 

as we are of the issue of Goop 

HOUSEKEEPING that you now 

hold in your hands. To us it 
is a wish and a hope come true. When 
the decision was reached, nearly a year 
ago, to give up the old inadequate size, we 
said to ourselves and to one another that 
the first issue of the new size must be 
the best and most beautiful magazine 
for women ever printed, so that when 
people said, “‘What manner of magazine 
is this Goop HousEKEEPING that every- 
body is talking about?” the answer 
would be, “We can’t begin to tell you 
about it; get a copy and see for yourself.” 
That was the kind of judgment we knew 
we were laying up for ourselves, and here 
we are to meet it. This finished product 
of the care and thought and work and 
worry of the last six months is to our 
liking, and we will stand up anywhere and 
declare that its equal has never before 
been produced. That is, we would do so 
if it seemed in the least necessary, but the 
evidence is in your hands—and while we 
wait for the verdict we will go ahead with 
the next number, which will be just as 


Harold MacGrath 


good as this one. We deliberately set the 
pace; of course we can keep it up. Proof 
aplenty is in the names on this and the 
second page following. 

MONG English-writing authors few, 

if any, hold higher rank than William 
J. Locke, the beloved creator of ‘The Be 
loved Vagabond” and ‘Simple Septimus” 
and others that we all love. Locke’s 
stories are “spoken for” in advance, and 
we were exceedingly fortunate in speaking 
for the one he was to write this year. It 
is by far the best of all his recent novels. 
War is its background, for all Englishmen 
have their lives and hearts full of the war 
that is leaving so few homes unscathed on 
the other side of the world, but the story 
has its setting in a quiet English village, 
where there is no war, but only the mothers 
and fathers and wives and sweethearts of 
those who are out ‘‘somewhere.” And so 
“The Red Planet” is not a war story; it 
is a story of home. Love is there, and 
quiet courage and great devotion and 
mystery, and the old soldier who can no 
ionger serve his country thrills you with 
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William J. Locke 
H. Addington Bruce 
Robert and Elizabeth Shackleton 
Elizabeth Jordan 
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the story of it all. This great serial will 
run over into next year. 
O investigations in recent years have 
been more profound or more fruitful 
than those the psychologists have made 
into the effect on the adult life of impres- 
sions formed in childhood. The disclosures 
have been truly marvelous, and as a 
result many pernicious parental practises 
have been stopped. Noone has had more 
success in putting these valuable discov- 
eries before the public than H. Addington 
Bruce. A_ psychologist himself, and a 
skilful writer, he can describe the wrong 
and point the moral better than one not 
trained in both professions. Readers of 
Goop HovuskEEPING know him for his 
articles published during the last year. 
For October he has written ‘Selfishness 
and Your Nerves,” which will interest 
every reader who has “nerves” or chil- 
dren. “The Child Who Sulks” and “The 
Problem of Precocity” are the titles of 
later articles. 
HO doesn’t like a good detective 
story? No hands up? So we thought 
when we told Harold MacGrath that “The 
Blind Alley\ Was just what we wanted. 


Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 





You all know Harold MacGrath and appre- 
ciate what a treat it is to find him in your 
own magazine. Strong and virile are 
his stories, and yet they can always be 
left out where your boy or girl can find 
them. Even your husband will enjoy 
him; his stories are for the whole family. 
Detective Haggerty will be an old friend 
before we are through with him. He 
and Mr. MacGrath are out fishing to- 
gether this summer—and fishin’ time is 
story-telling time, you know. 
VERYBODY knows—and loves—the 
Shackletons. They have started more 
people ransacking garrets aad other out- 
of-the-way places than all the museums 
and antique shops combined. You don’t 
necessarily fall in love with a dirty, 
scratched something that somebody owned 
once when they made nice things when 
you see it in a shop, but if the Shackletons 
tell you about it, you go right out and buy 
it. Perhaps it’s the charm of the Shackle- 
tons rather than of theantique. At any rate, 
Goop HovsEKEEPING readers always seem 
to want more of their (Continued on page 6) 
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HEALTHFUL FOOD FOR THE CHILDREN 


The same healthful qualities that exist in ripe grapes, a natural, wholesome food, are conveyed 
to cakes, biscuits, muffins and pastry made with Royal Baking Powder. 


Hence, Royal insures food that is always safe, and is the baking powder which should be used 
in the preparation of flour foods for the children. Many of the cheaper baking powders are 
made from materials derived from mineral sources which have no food value. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, derived from grapes 
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writings than we can get. But they are 
working for us this summer, motoring over 
several Eastern states—call that working? 
—and their articles will be along later. 
The subject is not antiques this time. We 
think it is better, not caring much for 
antiques except when we are reading a 
Shackleton article. What to do with 
your home when you die is just a hint of 
what the articles will be. To say more 
would be to spoil the treat. 
” HE Seed of the Righteous” has been 
pronounced the best serial we ever 
printed. We have a bale of letters to this 
effect and not one denying it. Truly, it 
was a charming story. Little Chloe seemed 
to be the favorite with readers. A more 
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Rose O'Neill 


charming character than Chloe will make 
her appearance next month when the 
first of the “‘ Pansy”’ stories will be printed. 
That isn’t the name of the stories, but the 
girl’s name is Pansy, and the stories will 
inevitably be known by her name. There 
will be six of them. No more need be 
said; the readers know they will be good. 

HEN we want a different love story 

we send word to Elizabeth Jordan. 
And we get the story. You remember 
“The Man from Boston” in August. ‘The 
Rehearsal’? comes next month, and others 
will follow at frequent intervals. 

Since we had their pictures, of course 
we had to say a few special words about 
these writers, but they are only a few of 
the many whose best work will appear 
in Goop HOUSEKEEPING in the coming 
months. We have room for only a list 
of names: William Johnston, Maude 
Radford Warren, Margaret Widdemer, 
Jennette Lee, Miriam Finn Scott, Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., Woods Hutchinson, Dr. Wiley, 
John A. Moroso, Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Grace S. Richmond, Mary Heaton Vorse, 
Meredith Nicholson, Coningsby Dawson, 
Wallace Irwin, Dorothy Dix, and others. 
Bigger, Goop HOUSEKEEPING will in the 
months to come be better also. 

O magazine in America has finer, more 
artistic, covers than Goop HovuseE- 
KEEPING. This is due solely to one man, 
Coles Phillips. He has for years been recog- 
nized as a wizard with the paint-brush and 
a palette of colors, and his cover paintings 
have been admired as much for their 
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Coles Phillips 
A. B. Wenzell 
Charles E. Chambers 


striking color-combinations as for their 
subjects. Mr. Phillips will continue to 
make our covers, which will be more 
beautiful than ever in the new size. 
HEN Rose O'Neill drew the first 
Kewpie, she little dreamed that the 
Kewpie family would go on increasing in 
popularity year after year with no end 
ever in sight. But such has been the case, 
and few are the civilized people on 
this planet who have not seen and 
loved the Kewpies. You will find them 
in Goop HovusEKEEPING—oh, ever so 
long yet. 
AMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG can 
make more pictures—and good ones, too 
in a given time than any other artist. 
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James Montgomery Flagg 


In other words, he was born lucky. He has 
the knack of doing a thing in a hurry and 
doing it right. We did not mean to tell 
on him, but the only other thing we could 
think of to say about his work is that it is 
fine, and everybody knows that. He has 
illustrated a story by Jennette Lee which 
will appear in an early issue. 

ROBABLY the most distinctive illustra- 

tions we have had this year have been 
A. B. Wenzell’s pictures for “Slaves of 
Freedom.” He is one of the biggest men 
ever claimed by the magazines, and seldom 
has he done better work than for Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 
HEN a magazine not on Charles FE, 
Chambers’s list wants a story illus- 
trated by him, it gives up all hope of using 
the story for several moons. He always has 
more work than he can do, for he is the 
most popular of the younger illustrators. 
We have induced him to put us on his 
list, and he is now working on a beautiful 
married love-story by Maude Radford 
Warren. Others will follow as rapidly 
as he can do them. 

The list of artists that draw for Goop 
HovusSKEEPING is almost as long as its list 
of authors. In this one issue are more than 
a dozen names that command respect 
anywhere. The appearance of a magazine 
depends upon its illustrations, and it shall 
be our aim to continue to make Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING the most beautiful, as well 
as the best, woman’s magazine published 
anywhere in the world. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK B1GELOw, Editor. 
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Inspect “Simon Pure” 
ThroughtheGlass Cover 


“This is what I want—‘Simon Pure’. 
It may be a little more expensive than 
ordinary lard, but it is an economy in 
the end, for it goes farther and produces 
better results. I know from ex ‘perience.’ 


AMrmours 
“Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


(21 57-3 3 bm 4 


PRODUCTS 





Look for it in the glass-covered pail which ‘“Simon Pure” spends no more money for 
your dealer keeps on his counter. Note lard than one who uses ordinary lard. And 
the white, flaky surface. Three parts of her butter bill will be reduced. The burning 


point of “Simon Pure” is higher than that of 
T] ‘- ; any other frying medium; this protects your 
lat is the reason the housewife who uses kitchen from smoke and odor. 

Write for complimentary copy of “Pastry 
pinion by Fannie Merritt Farmer. 

Address Armour and Company, Dept. 211, Chicago 


“Simon Pure” equal four of ordinary lard. 


We maintain a Domestic Science Department to carr 
on food experiments, test recipes and lo conduct classe 
for visitors at our Chicago plant. Submit your cooking 


problems to Jean Prescott Adams, Domestic Science Ad 


viser, care Armour and Company, Chicago ARMOUR sxe COMPANY 
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Are You Using These Services? 


HERE is no greater service to the women all over the country 

than that of sifting out from the great mass of fashions those 
which are most practical and will have the longest length of life, as 
well as those which are smart. Between the ordinary, uninteresting 
fashions and the ultra and extravagant, the woman of good taste 
hesitates—but she need not be lost, for Good Housekeeping offers 
her a sane and tasteful interpretation of the mode. Turn to pages 
70 to ot and let us help you plan your winter wardrobe with the 
greatest suitability and charm and the least expense. Here you will 
find not only fashion suggestions but three helpful active services. 


Write to the GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FASHION CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SERVICE. Any questions in regard to dress 
will be answered in person by the fashion editor. She will advise you 
as to ways of making new gowns and ways of making old ones over, 
and will suggest what is best made, and what is best bought. 


HE Shopping Service, only two months old, yet based on the 

guaranteed services of the older departments, met with imme- 
diate and unquestioned use and proved an unparalleled instance of 
reader faith. From Minnesota to New Mexico orders have poured 
in for everything from tulle evening gowns to china tea sets. And 
following the filling of the orders, letters\pf appreciation and thanks 
for this service have come in as great numbers. You are cordially 
welcome to ue GOOD HOUSEKEEPING SHOPPING SERVICE. 


HE pattern service will cut any design shown, at request, and will 
furnish easily-followed patterns at a reasonable rate. You are 
invited to uue GOOD HOUSEKEEPING PATTERN SERVICE. 





UNIQUE service found nowhere else in such magnitude is that of the 

Good Housekeeping Institute. Every recipe and household device 
recommended to Good Housekeeping readers is tried out and tested in the 
Institute. Ifa recipe is faulty and the cake is dough, it is our cake that is 
dough, not yours. Ifa household device fails to stand up under use, and 
many do, we find it out on the floor of the Institute, and save you the price 
of it. If you havea question about anything from gas stoves to orange 
graters, and from canning meats to making mince pies, we will ‘‘expert”’ 
your problem and give you full and prompt information about it, if you 
write a letter of request to GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE. 





OOD HOUSEKEEPING is thorough in its household policy to the extent of employing on its 
staff an internationally-known chemical expert and scientist to keep its readers informed on 
In Good Housekeeping, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 


the subject of pure foods, sanitation, and health. 
1 consumers 


the pure food pioneer, has found a medium to reach manufacturers, producers, anc 
alike, and his help and encouragement have been among the most potent factors in the pure 
food and drug campaigns which have sprung up all over the country during the past few years. 
It is with very real pleasure that we invite you to advise with Dr. Wiley about the important 
problems of pure food, sanitation, and health. If you have any doubts about the purity of any 
foods, preparations, or sanitary systems, write Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
BUREAU OF FOOD, SANITATION, AND HEALTH. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 
119 WEST 40th STREET, N. Y. CITY 
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WESTINGHOUS 
ELECTRIC 


















ing to stay out of a hot kitchen. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


Cool Cooking 


on Hot Mornings 


Eight a. m. and the sun already blazing. Just the kind of a morn- 






That’s when you fully realize the advantage of cool cooking with a 


Westinghouse Toaster-Stove. 


Place the stove on your breakfast table, turn on the current and in 
a few seconds the bacon will begin to sizzle and the eggs to sputter. 


Or maybe it’s steak or chops or griddle cakes on the menu this 
morning. It doesn’t matter, the Westinghouse Toaster-Stove will 
cook them all, as well as make the crispest, most evenly browned 


toast you've ever tasted. 


No standing over a hot range. No 
going back and forth from kitchen to 
dining room. Instead, the whole break- 
fast prepared and served, and you 
haven't moved from your chair. 


Westinghouse Toaster-Stoves have 
two interchangeable tops, one a grill for 
making toast, the other an aluminum 
pan and griddle for preparing griddle- 
cakes, eggs, steaks, chops, bacon, 
potatoes, etc. 


With a Toaster - Stove and a West- 
inghouse Percolator, which makes deli- 
cious coffee right at your elbow, you can 
cook and still be cool and comfortable 
in the hottest weather. 


Sold by lighting companies, electrical 
dealers, department and hardware 
stores. 


Enjoy the Summer— 
Let Electricity Do Your Work 


Millionsof people are making their work lighter 
and their homes cooler with Westinghouse Fans, 
Irons, Ranges, Toaster-Stoves, Percolators and 
other electrical appliances, while Westinghouse 
Small Motors provide a better. quicker and easier 
way to operate sewing machines, washing ma 
chines, vacuum Cleaners, ice cream freezers, etc. 
Write for literature 4312-A and learn how to 
make electricity your servant. 


Make Ironing Easy 


No matter how torrid the days, 
ironing holds no dread for the 
woman with a Westinghouse 
Electric Iron. 

It requires no flame. It’s always 
ready. It can be used anywhere 
there’s an electric light socket. 
And it cuts out the steps from 
stove to ironing board. 

Heats quickly. Heats evenly 
all over the bottom. Stays hot. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Wash and Iron 
the Same Day! 


OU can if you use 

P, anv G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. The 
clothes are off the line so 
early that you have 
time to iron. The 
washing takes so little 
of your energy that 
you have strength to © 
iron. Z 


P. anD G.—The White ~— 
Naphtha Soap washes © 
clothes while they soak. = 
When they come from | 
its suds not much more 
than the usual rinsing 
is needed. The time 
ordinarily required for 
rubbing and boiling is saved. Your strength is not spent over the 
washboard and in handling steaming boilerfuls of clothes. 


P.anDG.—The White Naphtha Soap is not merely a white laundry 
soap nor a naphtha soap but it is a white laundry soap with naph- 
tha in it. This is why it does more than ordinary white laundry 
soaps and ordinary naphtha soaps not 
only in washing clothes but in all i 
general cleaning. ‘Try a cake 
and you will see what a time- 
and-labor-saver it is. 5 cents. 
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“That gvarantec only ts good which is absolutely unnecessary.” 
LL advertisements appearing in Good Housekeeping Magazine are absolutely 
guaranteed. Your money will be promptly refunded, by the manufacturer or 
by us, if you purchase goods advertised with us and they prove unsatisfactory. 
This applies equally to purchases made through your retail merchant or direct from 
the advertiser. The only condition is that in making purchases, the reader shall 


always state that the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


—_——— 


—_— 


ne 


All food products, drugs and toilet prepara- 
tions advertised in Good Housekeeping are 
first tested and approved by Good House- 
keeping Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and 
Health. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Director. 


All household appliances advertised in Good 
Housekeeping are first tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping Institute. Tests are 
made always under conditions approximat- 
ing those existing in the average home. 
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This technical examination is indicated in each advertisement in these classifications by star 
(* ) marking. Every product, however, advertised in the Magazine, whether falling within 
or without this field of technical examination, bears our unqualified money-back guarantee. 


THE OPEN LETTER 


SS yar of you in whose homes Goop HovusreKEEPING has been a constant visitor these many 
years will remember how welcome was our first step—the Money-Back Guarantee—in the 
building of perfect service. There were a few manufacturers at the time short-sighted enough 
to doubt the wisdom of such a policy, a few who were either afraid of their goods or lac ked faith in 
the honesty of the public. These, of course, could not continue to do business with us, or through us 
with you. Curiously enough, however, it was not long before each one of them was anxious, yes, 
impatient, to come back and at the same time proud to be classed as advertisers whose merchandise 
was sold from Maine to California on the basis of satisfaction assured or money refunded. 


And so the Money-Back Guarantee, like the keystone in the arch, stands today at the very 
foundation of that service which has been built up around Goop HouseKEEPING advertisements. 


The next logical development, as you will recall,soon followed. In our desire that all products 
submitted to the magazine for advertising should be of such standard as to qualify under the most 
careful examination, we found two classifications in particular to be most susceptible to careless 
and fraudulent exploitation, and so most in need of rigorous investigation. These were household 
devices, food and toilet preparations. 


In connection with the problem of testing household apparatus, we turned to Good House- 
keeping Institute, a laboratory of expert investigation, which had been previously created by our edi- 
torial staff. We began the new service at once and since that time, as you know, all products in the 
field of mechanical devices are first tested and approved by the Institute’s practical investigators 
before they may be advertised in the magazine. 

The testing of foods and toilet preparations came as one of the biggest contributions that 
could possibly have been given to the housewives of the country, for with it came to the magazine 
Dr. Wiley. Under his wise and courageous direction our Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 
was established and at the same time was inaugurated our policy of carrying no foods or toilet 
preparations other than those that satisfactorily met the exacting standards of Bureau examina- 
tion. The work has not alone involved the question of a purity of product, but has contemplated 
as well the statements on the label, for we hold that these must be quite as free from exaggera- 
tion and untruth as is the product from harmful ingredients. 

Thus the work of making advertising and the advertising page of Goop HOUSEKEEPING rep- 
resent to you an indispensable service, has blossomed and grown. To bring this service nearer and 
nearer the point of perfection is the one aim of the future, the one big inspiration that looms out of 
the past as an impetus for further accomplishment. You women who know what has been done, 
you who many times are the quickest and surest to see new ways of stre “ the work, have 


you a single suggestion to make? 4 Ve. 


Advertising Manager 


119 West 40th Street 
New York City 
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Why Don’t You Use Crisco? 


Putting a few plain questions to the American house- 
wife who is not among the million women who do. 


ZOU can learn more about Crisco 
in Janet McKenzie Hill's ““Whys 
of Cooking” which we have pub- 
lished as the successor to ‘‘A Calen- 
dar of Dinners”. Every woman in- 
terested in cooking will beinterested 
in this splendid addition to the im- 
portant literature of domestic sci- 
ence. It is an authoritative text 
book, for the author is Principal of 
the Boston Cooking School and Pub- 
lisher of American Cookery. It 
gives in the form of questions and 
answers just what you may want 
to know of puzzling problems in 
cooking. It is handsomely illus- 
trated in colors and contains many 
new and hitherto unpublished 
recipes. 


Of course, this book is published to 
gain the good will of our customers, 
and therefore further advance the 
sales of Crisco, but it is a book which 
is worth five times at least what we 
ask for it. The cost is but five two- 
cent stamps. Address your request 
to Dept. H-9, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MILLION American women are enthusiastic users of 

Crisco. They have proved how much they like it. 
Crisco is nationally established as the ideal cooking fat— 
an acknowledged aid in the achievement of better results in 
cooking. If you have not yet tried it why not follow the 
many who know Crisco? The advantages Crisco gives in 
frying, as shortening and in cake and bread making 
command the earnest consideration of every housewife 
who cares. 


Purity Are you hesitating on the question of purity? 
Crisco is made in a clean sunlit factory by an 
original process which alone can produce such a rich cream 
of vegetable oil, freed from every possible impurity. Human 
hands never touch Crisco. 


Tastiness Do you fear Crisco has flavor that might 


show in cooking? Crisco has neither odor 
nor taste. Therefore foods prepared with it are unusually 
dainty and have their own appetizing, natural flavors. 
Good cooks become better cooks when they choose Crisco. 


Uniformity Do you fear that your recipes will not 


work out as well? Crisco is of uniform 
quality and you may be sure your shortening always will 
be the same. One package is like another package no 
matter where or when you buy it. 


Richness Do you doubt the richness of Crisco? Crisco 
is all shortening and unlike butter contains 
no water. It really is so rich that one-fifth less is required. 


Price Do you hesitate on account of the price of Crisco? 

Crisco is the most economical of fats—it costs but 
little more than ordinary lard, and if properly used goes 
much further. Its richness is so great that it gives as 
splendid results in cooking as creamery butter and at 
half the cost. 


Digestibili Have you investigated the digestibility 


of Crisco? Foods fried in Crisco absorb 
so little fat that they are tasty and easy to digest. Baked 
foods made with Crisco are rich yet wholesome. 


Crisco appeals to the people who like the better things. 
Unusual delicacy is characteristic of all Crisco-made foods. 
Crisco has nothing but delicate richness to impart. It gives 
a tender flakiness to pies and shorteakes. Cakes and breads 
stay fresh and moist much longer. There need be no smoke 
in frying with Crisco, therefore it will help keep your kitchen 
sweet. Your careful investigation of Crisco’s merits is 
deserved and invited. 
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The Pen that Leaves 
You Free to Think 


HETHER your writing be a social 

duty or a business necessity, 
you can convert it into a pleasure with 
NAVAN Coa eet-tek-mm (e(-r-1i skolelete-tiol 1-108 


Every Waterman’s Ideal is the acme of 
convenience and dependability. It is strong 
and sturdy, to be carried always and used 
anywhere. It is the pen of snstant re- 
sponse to every touch — the pen of life- 
long service to millions. 


There is a Waterman's Ideal. for every 
preference: Self-Filler, Safety, Regular, 
and Pocket Types; large and small, with 
points of every degree. Each has the 
ep er-VeLavamclelicyomr-tele Mr (ce) a deer-tel-jerlemuael(el el ce) 
two generations have made Waterman’s 
Ideal the world’s standard fountain pen. 


$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 to $150. 

At Best Stores In Every Community 
Avoid Substitutes Illustrated Folder on Request . 
L. E. Waterman Company, Broadway, New York 

24 School Street, Boston 115 South Clark Street, Chicago 


17 Stockton St., San Francisco 107 Notre Dame St., W. Montreal 
Kingsway, London Avenida de Mayo 1364, Buenos Aires 
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Ul ofthe Kitchen | 


| HE proud and happy owner of a new “Standard” one-piece, white enameled Kitchen Sink was 





so pleased with it that she named it the “Aristocrat of the Kitchen.” Before the new 4ink 


sides and to the floor with dark, vermin~inviting, moisture-holding wood work. The old outfit 
was dull, dreary and decidedly unsanitary. The advent of the “aristocrat of the kitchen” instantly 
and completely changed the aspect and atmosphere of her kitchen, just as it will yours, if you 
now have an old style sink. The marvelous improvement was made at no more than the cost of a 


good gown or coat which lasts but a season or so, whereas a “Standard” sink will, with ordinary 





care, give a life time of service. 





‘ptandard” KITCHEN SINKS 


} are made in one-piece, white enameled, without a single crack, joint or crevice. They mean up~ 
to-date kitchens in homes, new or remodeled. 


They are made in many styles and sizes to meet any requirement and are equipped with 
“Standard” Stream Regulating Faucets which prevent spurting and splashing, assuring, steady flow 
at all pressures. Legs are adjustable to set sink from 30 to 36 inches from floor. All women 
| | know how important this is. 


| Why delay securing, real kitchen comfort when your plumber is willing and anxious to 


submit estimates without cost or obligation ? Write or telephone him to call with his “Standard” 
catalogue or write us for attractive new booklet, “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home.” 








| Dep. L Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Pitisburgh, Po. 
Makers of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 


YOU ARE INVITED TO SEE KITCHEN SINKS IN ANY OF THESE ‘Standard” SHOWROOMS 





was installed, her kitchen was equipped with an ordinary flat rim sink encased over the top, 
| 
| 


COW VORK............:-:.88 Wi St6F CMOGMINATI. ........060..6<5: 633 WALNUT HOUSTON.............. PRESTON & SMITH 

NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPT.).50 BROAD TOLEDO................... 311-321 ERIE RNIN 5 ce scavasae 1200-1206 JACKSON | 
| i, rr 186 DEVONSHIRE COLUMBUS............ 243-255 S. THIRD SAN ANTONIO...............44 212 LOSOYA } 

PHILADELPHIA........... 1215 WALNUT YOUNGSTOWN.......... 219 N. CHAMPION PORT WORTH. ...cccceces 828-830 MONROE | 

WASHINGTON........ SOUTHERN BLDG. WHEELING............. 3120-30 JACOBS +TORONTO,CAN............ 59 E. RICHMOND 

CRETE... ioc csecaceene 106 SIXTH ee ce eeeeess 128 W. TWELFTH 

CHICA $< 6.0.06 s0nces 900 S. MICHIGAN LOS ANGELES....... MESQUIT AT E. 7TH Neen re emer sn aceas pcp mgs 

CHICAGO. ...........14-30 N. PEORIA —_ LOUISVILLE. .3!9 W. MAIN SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE.....RIALTO BLDG. 

ST. LOUIS.............100 N. FOURTH NASHVILLE aa 315 S. TENTH DETROIT OFFICE... HAMMOND BLDG. | 

CURVELARD.... 6. ccccscces 4409 EUCLID NEW ORLEANS............ 846 BARONNE KANSAS CITY OFFICE.RESERVE BANK BLOG. 
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It is 
not fair 
to the 


child 
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Just because the mother has 
neglected to keep the right 
disinfectant in the house, 
many a child has gone 
through life crippled as a 
result of an infected hurt. 
But cleanse any break in the 
skin with Dioxogen and the 
germs which normally breed 
and spread infections are 
destroyed. 


*Dioxogen 


is the family safeguard — pure, 
harmless, thorough—no acetanilid 
or other poison. Have it always 
in your home. 


You owe it to your child to 
read our booklet “A Safeguard 
of the Home.’’ Send for it. 


Oakland Chemical Co. 


10 Astor Place New York 
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‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 






Tooth 


When you buy a Pro-phy-lac-tic 
you enjoy the satisfaction of getting 
the World’s Standard Tooth Brush. 

Every time you use a Pro-phy-lac- 
tic you enjoy the satisfaction of know- 
ing that noother tooth brush more per- 
fectly cleans the backs of your teeth 
and in-between—no other tooth 
brush has so many exclusive original 
features. 

And there’s still further satisfaction 
in knowing that if at any time a Pro- 
phy-lac-tic is in any way defective a 
new one is free. 


Isn’t the preservation of your 
teeth a big reward for the small 
effort of asking for the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush and insisting upon 
getting it? 

Made in adult’s, youth’s and 
child’s sizes; rigid, flexible and De 
Luxe (transparent) handles. 
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Always sold in the Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO. 
158 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-tic and 
Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 
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For the 
King 


The Dish of 
the Palaces 
Nearly All the 
World Over 


“T was taken,” he writes, “through the Emperor's kitchen, and 
what do you suppose P Why, there was Quaker Oats.” 

But in his own kitchen it wasn’t. 

It’s a curious fact. We Americans import Scotch and Irish oats to 
sell at fancy prices. But in the British Isles, where these oats grow, 
Quaker is the dominant brand. 

And some of us take any oats that are offered, thinking oat flakes 
much alike. 

But the connoisseurs of a hundred nations send here for their 
favorite oats. 

Here is one American Product—one of the few—which has won 
the whole world’s admiration. Don’t you know that such a prod- 
uct must deserve supremacy? 


-Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Morning Dainty 


Oats, to have the finest flavor, must be of the oats—we make these luscious flakes. 
Northern grown. That’s why this flavor has won the world. 
But we go further. We take the choicest Remember that. Without extra price— 
Northern oats and pick out the choicest third. without extra effort—you can get Quaker 
That is. we discard two-thirds of the oats be- Oats whez you order. You can breakfast the 
cause they are underfed. same as kings. After that, a lesser oat dainty 
From the big plump grains—just the cream will hardly be served on your table. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 


A $2. 50 Aluminum Cooker 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, t 0k Quaker Oats ir the ideal way. Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut 
from the fron ts of five Quaker Oats p ackages, or an affidavit sho wing the purchas e of five packages of Quaker Oats. Send $1.00 with the 
trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as assur- 
ance that you are a user of Quaker Oats The trademarks have no redemption value. This offer applies to United States and Canada. 
We supply only one cooker to a family ‘Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exc’:ange, Chicago. (1371) 
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JACKSON SUGAR SNAPS: | cup sugar. 
| cup Wesson Oil, 1 cup water, 3 teaspoon- 
fuls baking powder, 3 cups flour, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt. Mix sugar, Wesson Oil and 
water thoroughly. Then add flour, salt 
and baking = Roll thin and bake. 
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Yo ill see thes » peecticnl and economical 
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These crisp 
cookies 
were made with 


Wesson Oil 


The thousands of women who are using 
Wesson Oil for salads will find it still 
more delicious and economical for 
shortening, cake and hot breads, and 
for every kind of cooking where a 
pure, delicate fat is required. Wesson 
Oil makes specially rich, snappy 
cookies. Try the recipe on this page. 
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A FRIEND WITH A 
HEART ALL A-GLOW x 


OU, and comfortable cozy cat, and the sturdy little 
Perfection Heater—isn’t that just the combination to 
make the sewing hours golden hours ¢ 
You couldn’t find a warmer friend than the little heater. him anywhere. He’ll glow steadily for nine hours on less than 
Whatever your mood he’s radiating warmth, and he’s too a gallon of kerosene and he’s never a trouble at all. 
busy distributing quiet cheer to interrupt you ever. His companionship means a happier, cozier day to over 
He’s handsome, sturdy and spotless-clean, You can carry 2 000,000 housewives. You need him, 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 1234 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by The Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Onte 














Send for our free 


illustrated catalogue 
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Make Sure of a 
Clean, Sanitary Bowl : 


by using Sani-Flush, the only preparation 
that effectually cleans the hidden trap, *: 
prevents odors and incrustations, makes —~: 
scrubbing and dipping of water unnecessary. 
Sprinkle a little in the bowl every few 
days. Dhirections on every can of i 


Sani-Flush 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is patented—nothing else like it. It is 
made to clean toilet bowls, but is not a general 
cleanser. 





Most dealers have Sani-Flush or can get it quickly; 
if you do not find it, write us a card giving your 
dealer's name and we will have you supplied. Try 
Sani-Flush at our risk—money back if it fails to do 
as we claim. 


Sani-Flush should be used wherever oe 
there are toilets in Residences, Business a a 










) 
) 


Offices, Hotels, Stores, F actories, etc. 
Does not injure plumbing connections. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
820 Walnut Street, Canton, Ohio 





The Trap which you can’t 
clean except with Sani- Flush 
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OOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE agrees to return to parents or guard- 
ians, on simple request, the money paid for the first term of any school 
or college advertised in its pages, if the institution proves to be not as represented. 








ARKANSAS 


= ‘ : : > oe 
Crescent Junior College for Girls 
Limited to 80 girls, 13 to 22 years old. Horseback riding 
and outdoor life emphasized Music, Art, Expression, 
Domestic Science. Rooms with bath. On top of the 
Ozarks. Write RicHARD THOMPSON, A M., President 
ARKANSAS, Eureka Springs, Dept. O 


CANADA 


Ontario Ladies’ College One ot Canada's lead- 


ing residential schools 

for girls and young women; 30 miles from Toronto on the 

shores of Lake Ontario and in the midst of ideal surround- 

ings—inspirational teachers and splendid equipment in all 

Departments—a popular school with American girls. For 

catalogue apply to Rev. F. L. FAREWELL, B.A., Prin 
ONTARIO, Whitby. 


CONNECTICUT 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


30th year. Fits for 
teaching, physical training, playground work. Vocational 
bureau. "sabes tend he 2 gymnasiums. New Dining Hall 
9 buildings. Enclosed 3-acre campus. Boathouse, ath 
letic fields, 80 acres on Sound 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 1466 Chapel Street 
«J A country school for boys 
The Wheeler School and girls, offering college 
certificate privileges, domestic science and general courses 
Modern buildings, athletic fields, tennis courts, baseball 
diamond. Endowment permits low expense of $350 a year. 
Address Roya A. Moore, A. M.., Principal 
CONNECTICUT, North Stonington 
< 4 For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead 
Hillside 1883. One hour from N.Y. From primary to 
college. General and special courses 
house. Lodge for younger girls. New Gymnasium. Small 
Se eta 2 
AKGARET RENDLINGER, / Baca iia 
Vina Hunt Francis, B. L Principals. 
CONNECTICUT, Norwalk 


x: > . 
Saint Margaret’s School 
College entrance certificate) General Courses 
hold arts and crafts. 42nd year. Gymnasium 
spirit of good fellowship between teacher and pupil. 50- 
acre school farm. Miss EMILY GARDNER Munro, A. M., 
ConNECTICUT, Waterbury Principal 


The Campbell School A home school for girls 


of all ages. Beautiful 
suburban location. Residence and new school building. 
General and special courses Music, Art, Elocution, 
Domestic Science. Out-of-door sports. 
A. H. CAMPBELL, Ph. D., Mrs. A. H. CAMPBELL, 


CONN Windsor Princ 








House- 





- DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Chevy Chase Seminary Vanier ion ean 


Washington's most 
beautiful suburb. Preparatory and finishing courses 


Strong departments of Music, Art and Domestic Science 


Campus of eleven acres and provision for all outdvor | 


Artesian water. Catalogue on request 
Mr. AND Mps. S. N. BARKER, Principals. 
District oF CoLumBIA, Washington 
Of Rhythm and 


Lucia Gale-Barber School @o ny ane 
Home and Day School. Special and Regular Courses. 
Original School of Rhythmic Training. Music. Fine and 


sports. 











Industrial Arts. Languages Expression Teachers’ 
Course in Rhythm. Highest endorsement. Catalog. Ad- 
dress Dept. H. Mary Gace-Davis, Pd.M., Principal. 





Washington 





District oF COLUMBIA. 





FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Washington, D.C. (Sub- 
urbs) A junior college 
with preparatory depart- 
ment and two years of 
collegiate work. All the 
attractive features of the 
large and the small school. 
Full course in home Eco- 
nomics without extra 
tharge. Music, Painting, 
Elocution, Floriculture, 
Arts and Crafts, Secre- 
tarial branches, Library 
methods. Business Law. 
Modern gymnasium. 
Swimming, Riding. For 
descriptive volume ad- 
dress 


THE REGISTRAR, 
National Park Seminary, 
Bex 177, Forest Glen, Md. 


Separate school | 


Happy 








s | of Chicago. 


<= sommes 


T : N Domestic Arts and Science. 
National School America’s most modern in- 
stitution specializing exclusively these subjects in one and 
two-year courses; combining opportunities for work in 
Fine Arts and offering three-year A. 
courses—excellent substitutes for four-year 
courses. Catalogue H on request. 

District or CotumsBia, Washington 


>, ashen 
aul Institute Girls. Preparatory, Academic, 
Collegiate and special courses in Journalism, Story-writing, 
Common Law. Vocational Training. 
Mrs. NANETTE B. Pau, LL. B., President. 
Mrs. FLORENCE JACKSON STODDARD, Principal. 
District oF Co_umBta, Washington. 


The Viaud School for Young Girls 


collegiate 


B. and B.S. degree | Course. Minimum entrance requirements, 2 


| 





cei a For NuRSES THE MICHAEL 
Training Sc hool REESE HosP!TAL Registered 
by the State of Illinois. 3-year course preparatory instruc 
sion. Theoretical and practical class work throughout the 
years’ High 





| School work. For information apply to 


A Boarding and Day School for | 


Home and Day School. Limited to 1s boarders. Primary ; 


General and Special Courses. Thorough indi- 
Exceptional advantages in French. 
Mr. and Mrs. V1aup, Principals. 

Washington, 21st St. and Hillyer Pl 





to College. 

vidual instruction. 

Terms $400 up 
Dist. oF COL., 


GEORGIA 


Brenau College-Conservatory 





Gainesville, 
Ga. Stand- 


| ard College courses—Special courses in music, oratory, 


art, domestic science. ocation, foot hills of Blue Ridge, 
near Atlanta. 7 National sororities. Attractive social life 
Non-sectarian. 27 States represented. Write for descrip- 
tive book and catalogue. 
Georaia, Gainesville, Box A. 


ILLINOIS 
THE CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN 
INSTITUTE 


Begins its 23rd Year September 19, 1916 
It offers training for teachers in both Kindergarten 
and Elementary Grades. Two year course. Fifteen 
units from an accredited high school, or its equivalent 
necessary for diploma. Illinois State Certificate avail- 


able without examination. Gertrude House is the res- 
idence of the Institute, in which the classes are conducted, and 
in which students live under a unique and cultura! environment. 
For free catalog, and detailed information, address Secretary 


Chicago Kindergarten Institute, Box 10, 54 Scott St., Chicago. IIL 


BRENAU 





CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


2 year Normal Course prepares young women for Physi 
cal Directors, Playground Supervisors, ge | Teachers 
and Soman Iearesters. Strong Faculty. Broad Cul- 
tural Course. Well supervised dormitory. Our graduates 
may be found in responsible positions in schools and 
colleges all over the country. Graduates of accredited 
high schools admitted without examinations. 
Fall term opens September 25th. 
Registration days September 21-22-23, 1916 


For catalog address MRS. ROBERT L. PARSONS, Director 
Box 2 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago fl! 





. . x: 
Starrett School for Girls 

Seventh and eighth Grammar Grades. Academic and 
College Preparatory. Co-operative with the University 
of Chicago; accredited by the North Central Association, 
also to V . Smith and Wellesley Colleges for over 25 
years. M orn Languages, Expression, Physicial Culture, 
Gymnastic Dancing and Domestic Science included in 
curriculum without extra charge. Exceptional advantages 
in Music and Art. School occupies a spacious home in the 
University district, in one of the finest residence sections 
Address REGISTRAR. 
ILLinots, Chicago, 4714 Woodlawn Ave. 














_Miss E. C. BurcGess, Superintendent. 
IttiNots, Chicago, Groveland and 29th St., Box 109. 


Monticello Seminary 

Junior College for Young Wonien. Academy for girls. 
Certificate courses in Music, Art, Domestic Science. New 
Buildings ready September, 1916. $25,000 gymnasium, 
roof-garden, swimming pool. Address 





PRINCIPAL. 
ILLtNors, Godfrey. 





° . y ’ 
Illinois Woman’s College 
A Standard College—Full College Courses with degrees. 
Preparatory Courses. Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Students from 26 states. 
Write for catalogue. Address Woman's COLLEGE. 
ILLINOIS, Jacksonville, Box F. 





Frances Shimer School 2"3i2r,Collete 


A home school for girls and young women. College, 
two years; teachers course. Advanced standing at 
leading colleges. Four years academy work. Cer- 
tificate privileges. Home Economics with diploma. 
Music, Art, etc. 35 acres. Golf, Tennis, Gymnasium. 
Photoplays. apeeste building for lst and 2nd aca- 
demic pupils. Picturesque location. 127 miles from 
Chicago. Resident nurse. Catalog, 


Rev. WM. P. McKEE, Dean 
Box 517 


Mt, Carroll 
Illinois 


| Rockford Hospital Training School 


For Nurses. Accredited by the Illinois State Board of 
Nurse Examiners, offers a three years course of training to 
women who wish to enter the nursing profession. Appli- 
cants received April 1st and October 1st. For information 
apply to the SUPERINTENDENT, Rockford Hospital. 

ILLiNo!Is, Rockford. 





'f Founded 1888 A 
W aterman Hall school for 70 girls. Academic, 
College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science. 
Auditorium, Music Hall, Large Campus and Gymna- 
sium. Owing to endowments, rates reasonable. Address, 

Rev. B. FRANK FLEETWOOD, A. M., D.D., Rector. 

ILLINOIS, Sycamore. 


boarding 





| Todd Seminary for Boys 


“TI am for Todd now, tomorrow and forever.’’ So 
writes Mrs. Eugene Field, mother of one Todd boy 
Hundreds of mothers say the same thing, because we 
educate the whole boy and make a man of him. 69 years 
of successful training of boys 7 to 16. Give your boy a 
good start in life by making him a “‘ Todd Boy."’ 1 hour 
from Chicago 





Nose HI Lt, Principal 
ILLINOIS, Woodstock. 





MAINE — 





-arsonsfield Seminary 

North Parsonsfield, Maine. A home school for boys and 
girls in the heart of Americ summer and winter play- 
ground. Eighty-fourth year. Heavily endowed. Mod 
ern buildings and equipment. College preparation 
Special instructors in Agriculture, Domestic Science, and 
Teachers’ Training. All expenses covered by $175. For 
illustrated catalog write 





RoLanpD H. VERBECK, Prin. 
MAINE, Kezar Falls 
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Ideal Country School for Girls 


Among the beautiful hills of the White 
Water River in Eastern Indiana. All 
out-door sports, including riding. Full 
academic and preparatory courses. Cer- 
tificate privilege to leading colleges. 
Only a limited number received. Eighth 
year. Board and tuition, including 


piano, $1,000. For catalogue, address 


ELMHURST, R.R. 6, Box 5 


Indiana 















Connersville 


_oo—o—.—————————_j 
2) . - Xin]a Certificate ad- 
Tudor Hall School for Girls pigs" 
sar, Wellesley, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, ete. Academic courses 
Music, Art, Expression. Household ience. 
French and German teachers. 30 resident, 160 day pupils 
Miss FREDONIA ALLEN, Ph. B. (Cornell), Principal. 
INDIANA, Indianapolis, 1558 N. Meridian Street. 


MARYLAND 


EducateYour 
Child in Your 


Own Home 


HE mother is the natural 

teacher of her children. She 

knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their weak- 
nesses, but untrained as a 
teacher, the time comes when 
she feels her inability alone to 
proceed further with their educa- 
tion. Possibly not within reach 
of a really efficient school, she 

















reluctantly gives them up to 
be taught with other children 
Now, there has grown up in the city of Baltimore, in con- 
nection with a great private day school, a Home Instruc- 
tion Department, the high object and purpose of which 


ication of children from four to twelve years of 
rely in their own homes and yet according to the 
xJern methods and under the guidance and super- 





1 of ¢ ational experts, whoare specialists in elemen- 
tary education 
tl val was established in 1897, and now has pupils in 
every stat # the mon an 1 22 toreign countries 
One mother writes: ‘‘The system seems to me almost 
magical in its results."" Another, previously perplexed 
by educational 
problems 
voices her re 
lief in ese 
words \ real 
Godsend 
A booklet out 


lining the plan 
and courses o 
instruction will 
be sent on re 
quest 


Address Calvert Schoo! 
fnc.,V. M. Hillyer, A.B 
Harvard, Headmaster 


1 West Chase Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


Mount de 
Visitatic mn 


ern buildings 








Sales Academy of 
Established 1852. Music, languages, art. 
Regular and elective courses. Large, mod- 
Beautiful extensive grounds. Plenty out- 
door recreation Sisters of the Visitation. For catalog 
address THe DIRECTRESS. 

MARYLAND, Catonsville, near Baltimore. 

Affiliated with 


: : - we 
Hood Seminary for Girls fu Gouthe’ 
Preparatory courses with certificate privilege to Hood, Mt. 
Holyoke, Wellesley and other colleges. Diploma courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Gymnasium. 
$300. For catalog address JosepuH H. Appre, LL. D., 
MARYLAND, Frederick President 
pa ‘ For Women. 1853-1916. Bal 
Mar \ land ( ollege timore suburbs. Magnificent 
new fireproof buildings. Largecampus. Domes Science 
and Arts. Full musical equipment: pipe organ. For High 
Sel iduates, two and three-year courses. Degrees are 
Non-sectarian 
CHARLES WESLEY GALLAGHER, D.D., 
Lutherville, Box B President. 


y Hall Military Academy Qnt 









MARYLAND 


sriarle 
in last f 


7 once 
sur years has a patron visited the school without 





enrolling the son. Strong faculty. Careful, constant and 
tender car Receives cadets from 7 to 20 years of age. 
Rates, $350. Catalog Address, 


Capt. S. J 
Poolesville 


_ MASSACHUSETTS 


PR For Backward Children and Youth. 
Home School ponticd be are wep. Herrick, in 
1881 Indiv idual training, securing most satsfactory re 
sults in self-control, articulation and application in work 
Open all the year Exceptional opportunity 
for permanent pupils Terms, $800 and up. 

Miss FRANCES J. HERRICK, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst, 10 S Prospect Street 

qy,, Let us assist you in selecting the School 
The School Department, Good Housekeeping, N. Y. City 


LopGe, M. A., LL. B., Supt. 


MARYLAND, 
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PINES 
SCHOOL 


Of Personality 
For Girls 


door life. 
seashore. 


initiative. 


Sea Pines is the Recognized 
Pioneer School of Personality 


Happy home life; 
inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of efficient woman- 
hood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for out- 

One hundred ; 
Ponies; horseback riding. 
observed especially 
Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Household Arts. 
French, German 
Preparatory, 
other courses leading to Personality Diplomas introductory 
to definite service. 
and enthusiastic 
formation, address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, A.M., Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P, O. Box K, 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Rogers Hall School 


38 minutes from Boston 


Thorough preparation for college. 
graduates of high schools 
Music, Art. 
enced instructors in charge of all 
nasium 


















personal attention and care. Students 


1000 feet of 
Hygiene and morals 
health, character and 


acres; pine grov 





for results in 


teachers. College 
Secretarial and 


native 
Science, 


and Spanish by 


Jultural, Domestic 





All branches of study under experienced 
For booklet and further in- 





instructors. 






For 
Girls 


Faces Rogers Fort Hill Park 


Advanced courses for 
Domestic Science, Handicrafts, 
Large grounds for outdoor sports. Experi- 
athletics. New Gym- 
Pool. For catalogue address 


and Swimming 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 





‘ ~ > r 
Cushing Academy 

Superior advantages at moderate cost. Group plan gives 
each student personal attention Healthful home life 


Prepares for college, business and life. 42nd year. Write 
for illustrated catalog H. S. Cowe .t, A. M., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham Principal 





. ~ oe 
Emerson College of Oratory 

Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres and Pedagog\ 
in America Summer Session. 36th year opens Sept 
25th Address 
SeyMour Ross, Dean 
Huntington Chambers 


: 5 . ~ , a 

Miss Guild and Miss Evans’ School 

35th year New commodious school building. Gym 

nasium, Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers 

Music, Art College preparatory and general courses 
Advanced courses for high school graduates 
Miss JEANNIE Evans, Prin 


HARRY 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 





Miss Ciara A. BENTLEY, Asst. Prin 
Mass., Boston, 29 Fairfield St. & 200 Commonwealth Av« 





y . P ° 
Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 
28th year New building 
three years. Positions for graduates. Similar courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds Apply to 
THE SECRETARY 
779 Beacon Street 


Courses of one, two and 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 





Bradford Academy for Young Women 
114th year opens September 2oth Chirty miles from 
Boston. Address 
Miss Laura A. I-nort, A. M., 
MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford 


Principal. 





. x : c v - “i 
Mass. College of Osteopathy 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor's degree given 
by the legislature Faculty of 60 physicians Forty 
thousand dollar college and hospital in process of erection 
Opens Sept. 18th. Write for catalog 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 15 Craigie St 
For Physical Education 


lab ‘ 
The Sargent School Established 1881. Larg- 
est normal department for physical education in the 
world General and special courses prepare for healthy 
womanhood. Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. SARGENT 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 16 Everett Street 


Powder Point School for Boys 





Extensive grounds; 4 modern buildings Concrete 
residence and gymnasium. Athletic fields. Cinder track 
College or business preparation. Upper and lower schools 


RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster 
sar Road 


Address A : 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, 08 King € 
New $100,000 


veage ") ° ° 
Williston Seminary for Boys pSijence halt 
opens September. Efficient masters. Small units. Boys 
personality directed. Scientific and preparatory depart 
ments. 6 buildings. Athletic fields. Moderate rates 
Lower school in separate building. Illustrated booklet. 
Josepu H. Sawyer, L. H. D., Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Lawrence Academy 


In beautiful New England village. One hour from Bos 
ton. Special care of the young boy Playfields. Study 
and play planned and supervised. House mother. Address 

ARTHUR J. CLtouGu, A. M., Headmaster 

MASSACHUSETTS, Groton. 


. . : 
Standish Manor School 
The special school for girls who are unable to keep pace 
with others of their own age. Intimate homecare. 20 
acres. Modern Manor House. Address 
Mrs. ELLEN C. Dresser, Principal. 
Massacuusetts, Halifax, near Plymouth 
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-—PINE MANORS 


A School for Home Efficiency 


. Coo 


TWO-YEAR course for the gradu- 
ates of Dana Hall and other sec- 
Higher cultural 


ondary schools. 
studies, with emphasis on all subjects 
pertaining to the management of the 
home. Country life and sports. 14 miles 
irom Boston. Catalog on application. 


MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Winter Scene in tne wnite Muuntuins 


LASELL SEMINARY 


For Young Women 

Lasell offers regular, college-preparatory 
and special courses, music, art, elocution. 

It gives exceptional training in all phases 
of home economics, including food values, 
marketing, cooking, the art of entertaining, 
house furnishing and management, sewing, 
dressmaking, and millinery. 

The location of the school, surrounded by 
places of historic interest and near Boston 
with its many advantages, its music and art, 
gives unusual opportunity for general culture. 

Twenty acres, twelve buildings, gymna- 
sium,swimming pool. Tennis, boating, basket- 
ball, horseback riding, field hockey, skating, 
swimming. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 


120 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass. 
Ten Miles from Boston 


Typical Cooking Class where Theory ana 
Practice meet 



























25 miles from Boston. 
Science and Home Management. 
Decorating. 





yr T - Only small, 
Wheaton College for Women oharate col. 
lege for women in M achusetts. 4-year course. A 
degree. Faculty of men and women. 2-year diploma course 
for high-school graduates. 18 buildings. 100 acres. En- 
dowment. Catalog. Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL. D., 

MASSACHUSETTs, Norton (30 miles from Boston). Pres 


Waltham School for Girls 10 miles from 


Boston. In the 
country. 6 buildings. Separate fireproof homes for older 
and younger girls. Gymnasium. Outdoor sports. House- 
hold Arts, General and College 


Preparatory Courses 
57th year. Address GEorGE B_ BEAMAN, Ph.D, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Waltham 


Principal. 
> : Q For Gicls. In his- 
Quincy Mansion School (MicGtite” Ke 
tractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. Ample grounds. 
Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Certificates for college 
Mrs. Horace M. WILLARD, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS, Wollaston (Quincy 


MICHIGAN 


ah y pO a ‘ 
Thomas Normal Training School 
Devoted exclusively to equipping young men and 
women to teach Music, Drawing, Home Economics, 
Physical Training, Manual Training, Industrial Arts and 
Penmanship in public schools. One and two-year courses. 
26th year we have been _ placing graduates in paying posi- 


















tions. Dormitories. Strong taculty, beautiful location, 
adequate equipment. For catalog and full information 
address THE SECRETARY 


MICHIGAN, Detroit, West Grand Boulevard 


MINNESOTA 


3027 





. bd ~ 
Saint James School 
For small Boys Only. The age limit is seven to thirteen 
Its happy family life a distinguishing feature The effect 
on character and manners very noticeable 
improves any boy's chances in life Its splendid success 
for fifteen years convincing May we send catalog with 
detailed information? Address 
FRED. E. JENKINS, Headmaster. 
REv. JAMES Dossin, D. D., Rector. 
MINNESOTA, Faribault 





St. Mary’s Hall 


A Home School for Girls. Established by Bishop 
Whipple in 1866. Certificate admits to leading colleges 
Excellent advantages in music and art. Write for cata- 


logue. 
Rt. Rev. S. C. Epsatt, D. D., LL. D., Rector, 
Miss CAROLINE W. EELLs, Principal Emeritus, 
Miss Amy L. Lowey, Principal 
MINNESOTA, Faribault 








MISSOURI 
Lenox Hall 


**A school of ideals and an ideal school."’ College pre- 
paratory and Cultural Courses. Excellent music depart- 
ment Two years of college work. 

Mrs. M. Louise THomas, 
MissowRr!, St. Louis, University City, Trinity 


J NEBRASKA ——— 
Brownell Hall 


Fifty-third year. College 
admits to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Post Graduate 
courses for High School graduates Household arts. 
Music. Ask for catalogue C. Miss EUPHEMIA JOHNSON, 

NEBRASKA, Omaha. Principal 


NEW HAMPSHIRE _ 


Proctor Academv At the F 00. of Ragged Moun- 


tain. 40 acres. 8 buildings 
10-acre field for athletics. Gymnasium. Play and study 
supervised. College entrance certificate. Shop work in 
wood and iron. Domestic arts. Personal care of each boy 
and girl. Moderate expense. Address 
Francis T. CLAYTON, A. M., Principal. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE, Andover 








President. 
V 











preparatory. 














> a4 — igh grade a 
Kimball Union Academy #,hi8h grade pre: 
with a moderate tuition. 104th year opens Sept. 13th. 
High elevation. Eight buildings. 100 acres. New and 
separate dormitories for girls and boys. New gymnasium. 
Playing fields. Schoolfarm. CHARLES ALDEN TRACY, 
New HAMPSHIRE, Meriden Principal. 


Colby Academy In the New Hampshire Hills. 


Co-educational. College cer- 
tificate. General courses. Agriculture. Domestic Arts. 
Music, $150,000 in new buildings. Scientific equipment 
unsurpassed. Gymnasium. Athletic 





eld. Moderate terms. 
Endowment. Founded 1837. JusTINO. WELLMAN, A. B., 
New Hampsuire, New London. Principal. 


NARD SEMINAR’ 


College Preparation. 
Art. 
The school, home and gymnas um are each in separate buildings. 
Horseback riding, canoeing, trips afield. f 
hockey, basketball and other sports. 


MR. and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 








Its training | 


H ley, Mount Holyoke. 
| for High School graduates. 


Certificate | 





General Courses. Domestic 


Music. Modern Languages. Interior 


Extensive grounds for tennis, golf, 
$550-$600. For catalog address 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


* , Liberally endowed Boys’ school, 
Blair Academy in highlands of New Jersey. Gen- 
eral education and preparation for college or technical 
school. New gymnasium with ideal equipment. Campus, 
100 acres, lake. Winter and summer sports. We invite 
you to visit the school. Joun C. SHARPE, LL. D., 

NEw JERSEY, Blairstown. Box R. Headmaster. 


Bordentown Military Institute 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Military training. Supervised athletics. 
32nd year. For catalogue, address Rev. T. H. LANDON 








| St. Faith’s 





A. M., D. D., Principal. CoL. T. D. Lanpon, 
New_ Jersey. Bordentown. Z 


° = ° 
Registered School of Nursing 
Complete course three (3) years—age, 20 to 35. Edu- | 
one year in high school or its 
address, The Cooper 
TRAINING SCHOOL 





cational requirements 
lent For particulars, 
Hospital. SUPERINTENDENT OF 
New JERSEY, Camden 
For 


— 5 : 
Centenary Collegiate Institute Giftd 
College Preparatory (certificate privilege), General Finish- 
ing Courses, Music, Home Economics, Art and Expression. 
Special two-years’ course for High School graduates. 
Supervised Athletics. $500 a year. For catalog address 
JONATHAN M. MEEKER, Ph. D., Principal. 

New JERSEY, Hackettstown, Box G. 

T y » Home school for 40 boys two 
New ton Academy hours from N. Y. City. Se ti 
Military. 55th year. Beautiful, healthful location. Special 
advantages for boys 9 to 15 Individual attention with 
kind but firm discipline. Horses and ponies. Large gym- 
nasium. All sports. Moderate cost. Catalog 

Puitip S. Witson, A. M., Principal. 

New JERSEY, Newton, Box B. 

Private school for boys and girls 

Herbart Hall whose uneven brightness or dif- 

ficult mental grasp needs special education. Individual 

home care for unusual children. High, healthful location 
on estate of 25 acres. Summer Camp “ Wetumpka.” 
Dr, MAXIMILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN. 

NEw Jersey, Plainfield 
, bad a bd ® al 
The Binghamton Training School 

An ideal private home-school for Nervous, Backward 
and Mental Defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture, 
Manual Training and all branches for the feeble-minded. 
Open the year round. Terms $400 to $600 per year. 


’ AuGust A. Botpt, Supt. 
New York, Binghamton, 82 Fairview A ve. 


The Lady Jane Grey School for Girls 


34th year—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Welles- 
General Course. Special courses 
Music and Domestic Science. 
Exceptional home life. 5 
THE Misses Hype, ELLA VirciniA JONEs, A. B., 
New York. Binghamton. Principals 
a Healthfully located in beautiful 
St. Paul’s School Garden ‘City, L. 1. 18 miles 
from New York. Buildings ory equipped. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, fine athletic fields. Prepares for 
any college or scientific school. Competent master at the 
head of each department. A Lower School for Younger 
Boys. WALTER R. MARSH, Headmaster. 
New York, Garden City, 179 Stewart Ave. 


Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Founded 1892. Feculty of 25 artists and specialists. 

Courses approved by State Board of Regents. Lyceum 

Bureau in connection offers opportunity for entering con- 

cert field. Address GErorGE C. WILLIAMS, Manager. 
New York, Ithaca. 














ae RRS «| : , Beautiful site on Seneca Lake. 
Starkey Seminary Real country, pupils have 
room and air. Endowed. For both sexes, eleven years and 
upward Prepares for best colleges id business. Ad- 
vanced courses in Art and Music. N. Y. State Regents’ 
Standards. Secure rooms early. Rates, $255 to $300. 
MARTYN SUMMERBELL, LL. D., President. 
New York, Yates Co., Lakemont, Box 431. 
= c Xse1la Eightee iles 
Manor School for Girls §'sht¢en miles from 
of pupils limited. Each girl has a personal association with 
the principals. College entrance certificate. General 
courses. Terms $600. 
Miss Mary E. Hutt, Miss Grace HUNTINGTON, 
New York, Larchmont. Principals. 


Peekskill Military Academy 


84th Year. College Preparatory and Business Courses 
Separate Junior School (ages 9-13). 
New York, Peekskill-on-the-Hudson. 


















Vassar Preparatory School. Certifi- 
Putnam Hall cate privilege for all leading colleges. 
Special two year course for High school graduates. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science. Tennis, horseback riding. 
Sleeping porches. Separate house for younger children. 
Address ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B.,- 
New York, Poughkeepsie, Box 814. Principal. 








In foothills of White Mountains. 


tion. 
Dressmaking and Domestic Science. 


ILTON SEMINAR 


othil Seven buildings, $30,000 gymnasium and modern dining hall. 
dormitories for young men and women. Athletic fields. Prepares for college or business. Music, Art, 
Manual Training. Special courses for high school graduates. 


CHASE COTTAGE FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct building. Number limited. All advantages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic 


fields. House mother. Faculty and equipment superior to many and equal to any school in New England. Endowment permits rate of $250 to $350. 
GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, Principal, 36 School Street, Tilton, N. H. 





Separate 
4 - " locu- 
Home Economics, including Sewing, 








T AEE <4 The Vassar Brothers 
Nurses Training School frspic  erotners 
training school for nurses ofiers to women a three years’ 
training course. Completely equipped hospital, containing 
one hundred beds, is ideally situated overlooking the Hud- 
son River. Extensive grounds for recreation. Apply, 

SUPERINTENDENT of Training School, 

New York, Poughkeepsi-+ Vassar Brothers Hospital. 
An elementary and secondary Church 
school for a limited number of ambi- 
College Preparation, Home Science, Music, 
Vocational Guidance. Invigorating Climate. One teacher 
to every five pupils. $275 per year. For new catalog of 
“The School that’s full of sunshine,’’ address SECRETARY. 

New York, Saratoga Springs, St. Faith's School. 


I a il a a nt Bd 
cea t* x 9. Suburban School for Girls. 
Miss C. E. Mason s Only 40 minutes from N.Y. 
City. Upper School for girls 13 to 25; Lower School for 
girls 7 to 13. All departments, including vocational. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges. For circular address 

Miss C. E. Mason, LL. M. “The Castle” 

New York. Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Lock Box 937 


Repton School for Younger Boys 


Bridges the gap between home and the larger school 
Healthful, invigorating athletic sports encouraged. Every 
facility of home and school. House Mother. Private farm 
insures pure food. Address O.C. Roacu, Headmaster. 

New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, Box C-4. 





tious girls. 
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Russell Sage College 
of Practical Arts 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 
Designed for the vocational and 







professional 






training of women. Secretarial Work, House- 
hold Economics and Industrial Arts. Courses 
of two or four years will be offered. Special 







students admitted. Address Secretary, 
Russell Sage College of Practical Aris, Troy, N. Y. 


ri oa Leer, 4 For Boys and Girls 
The Oakwood Seminary Ffuowed and man- 
aged by Friends. Faculty of 11 for 80 pupils. Prepares 
for any college. Quaker ideals of life have world-wide 
recognition. Board and tuition $275 nd for catalogue. 
A. B., Principal 
New York, Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake. 






















Bloomingdale Hospital School of 
Reg.) The Society of the New York 
Nursing ts qllers ot the crore hoanicel Ra 


and three years’ courses in mental and in general nurs- 
ing. Affiliated with the New York Hospital. Special ad 
vantages in occupation-therapy. Adequate allow. 

NEw York, White Plains. MEDICAL SUPERINTENDE 











NEW YORK CITY 

Miss Bangs and Miss Whiton 
1890-1916. The only Country School for Girls in New 
York City. 35 acres overlooking the Hudson River. Large 


enough to be a Real School. Small enough to bea Real 
Home. Unexcelled Music Department. Students ad- 





{ mitted.to College upon Certificate. 


New York, N. Y. City, Riverdale Ave. near 252nd St. 


The Froebel League of New York 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS ' 
Students’ Residence. Model Kindergarten and Primary 
Dept Mothers’ and Nurses’ Courses. Circular on re- 
quest. Mrs. Marion B. B. LANGZETTEL, Director. 

New York, New York City, 112 East 71st Street. 


Registered School of Nursing 


Complete course 244 years. Age 18-35. Educational 
requirements two-years High School or its equivalent. 
For particulars address, Superintendent of Nurses 

NEw YorK INFIRMARY FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

New York, New York City, 321 East 15th St. 











Florence Nightingale School for 
Nervous and Backward Children 


A Country School in the City. 
Telephone Kingsbridge 316. 
New York, New York City, 238th St. and Riverdale Ave 
» nN For Girls. Dormitory and 
T he Scudder School school on Riverside Park 
overlooking the Hudson. Regents College Preparatory. 
A one-year Home Economics finishing course with Di- 
ploma. Secretarial training course for Private, Publicity, 
Executive Secretaries. Myron T. SCUDDER, Pres., 
New York, N.Y.City, 314 W. 72d St., at Riverside Drive. 


OHIO 
Strictly high-grade 


Grand River Institute @o‘cadcatiqnal pre 
paratory school. Board, room and tuition only $200 per 
year. Large endowment Music, Shorthand, Art, Ora- 
tory, Manual Training, Domestic Science. New Dormi- 
tory and Gymnasium, SARLE W. HAMBLIN, 
Onto, Austinburg, Box 1. President 


Harcourt Place School 


For Girls. Faculty of 12, students limited to 50. Col- 
lege preparatory and special courses, including course in 
Household Science. Country environment unsurpassed for 
health. Rates $500. Address Rev. JACOB STREIBERT, 

Out10, Gambier. Regent. 


Glendale College for Women 
Young Women desiring a home life of culture and re- 
finement where the limit in number gives opportunities 
for thoroughness and breadth in Junior College, College 
Preparatory and Special Courses send for catalogues. 
Onto, Glendale. 


The Oxford College for Women 


Founded 1830. Standard college course. Rates $355. 
Rooms assigned in order of applications received. Address 
JANE SHERZER, Ph. D. (Berlin), President. 
Onto, Oxford, Box 42. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


T ‘ For Backward Children. Do you 

Lat shaw School want your child to become bright, 

eresting and happy, with a possible future of usefulness? 

[he history of our School warrants this offer to you. Kindly 

individual care in a small family group. Come and see for 
irself Rates $1,200 upwards. 


int 


EN LATSHAW, Founder and Director. 
*The Maples,'’ 3412-14 Sansom St., Phila. 
For Girls 


a XL a em 
The Birmingham School, Inc. Af‘ excel: 


AL 
Pa., Berwyn, * 








lent’ school offering either Academic or College Prepara- 
tory Courses Beautiful and healthful location in the 
intains. On Main Line P. R. R. Gymnasium. Physi- 


A. A. GRIZR, 


cal training. For catalogue address [ 
President 


PENNSYLVANIA, Birmingham, Box 110 
School for Girls. College Preparatory, 
Penn Hall Modern Language and Special Courses 
Certificate privileges. Rooms with private bath May each 
year spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without inter- 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates,$500. 
FRANKS. MAGILL, A.M., 
Box QO Principal 
OO 
™| -_ _ 2 ‘ (For boys 8 to 16.) 
| he piers Junior School Home life, work 
and play planned for the young boy—to give him right 
tart and foundation for his future life. Number limited, 
enabling masters to study and cultivate each boy into a 
worker. In exclusive suburban section near Phila. 
Mark H. C. Spiers, Headmaster. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Devon, Box 254 
‘ et Co-educational with separate dor- 
( reorge nec hoo mitory buildings. College prepara- 
tory, also general course, emphasizing English, Science, 
Manual Training, Domestic Science. 227 acreson Nesh- 
aminy creek. Athletic fields. Gymnasium, swimming pool. 
Friends’ management. GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks Co., George School P.O., Box 275. 


—_——— 

anaes a - » Senior and Junior depart- 
I lat risl UT Ac ademy ments. Modern, individ- 
ual instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 
New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
ystem. Athletic field Moderate rates. 

ARTHUR E. Brown, Headmaster 

PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg, Box G 


Miss Cowles’ School (Highland Hall) 


For Girls Emma Milton Cowles, A. B., Head of 
School. Prepares for all colleges. Certificate privileges 
Strong general course. Music, Art and Domestic Science 
Healthful location Gymnasium, Swimming Pool and 
Sleeping Porch. Resident Physical Director 

PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. THE SECRETARY 


ruption. 1 
Catalogue and views. Address 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 





dormitory 


[eving College Mecovssrs 


Heec Awoo Jenkintown, Pa. 


(Suburb of Phila) 


These associated schools aim to discover and 
develop the individual aptitudes of students; 
and provide departments to develop the cultured 
woman who is able to meet the responsibilities 
of life. 

College Departments, Conservatory of Music, Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Expression, Domestic Science and 
Arts, Secretaryship. Normal Gymnastics. Normal 
Kindergarten,College fF . 





























Preparatory Large 
faculty Moderate 
terms. Address 






M.H.REASER,PhD,Pres.. 
Box 596, Jenkintown,Va., 
orRev.N.L.EUWER.AM., 
Box 596,Mechanlesh'g,Pa 









A Home hool for Boy 


. © 
3 edarcroft School Junior Department for boys 
8 yearsand up. In the former home of Bayard Taylor. 125 
acres. 33 miles from Phila College Preparatory, Com- 
mercial and General Courses. One master to6 boys. Ath- 
letics, gymnasium, Catalog. JESSE Evans PHi.tps, A. M., 
PENNSYLVANIA, Kennett Square, Box 350 Principal 
° x : > of -f4 
Linden Hall Seminary Qpcotthe world-famed 
girls. Founded 1746. Best features of home life, with 
is upon character, scholaiship and social training. 
Elementary, Secondary, College Preparatory and Ad- 
vanced Courses. Write for catalogue. Music, Art, Home 
Economics, Business; specials for high school graduates 
PENNSYLVANIA, Lititz, Box 63. R . W. STENGEL 
























Seer a6 , Otters a thorough phys 
Me rcel sburg Ac ademy ical, mental and moral 
training for college or business. Under Christian masters 
from the great universities. Located in the Cumberland 
Valley, one of the most picturesque spots of America. 
Ne mnasium. Equipment modern. Write for catalog. 
Address WILLIAM MANN Irvine, LL.D., 

PENNSYLVANIA, Mercersburg, Box 145 Headmaster. 

‘ape ne . 78th Year. New 
Carson Long Institute $iiiaed “Ncademy, 
Courses: College Preparatory, Music, Business, Normal, 
Junior. Separate modern buildings for boys and girls 
New athletic field Healthful country location. Pupils 
under 12 years special attention. Terms: $290 and up; 
Juniors $235. Write. Carson LONG INSTITUTE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Bloomfield, Box C 


sco QGaxreuye In CG r zirls. S b of 
Miss day W ard 5 Schoo. Philcieohis Collese 


Preparatory and special courses. Certificate to leading 
colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physical training, out- 











door sports, horseback riding, swimming. Develops 
character, mind and body. Muss S. JANET SAYWARD, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook Principal. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


Normal Courses for Men and Women 


A University for practical education 

Physical Education, 2 years’ course, preparing men 
and women as teachers. Kindergarten training course 
Prepares thoroughly for work in the public schools 
and for state board examination. Domestic Art and 
Science and Household Economy thoroughly taught. 
Normal, Commercial and Secretarial courses, School 
Gardening and Music. Household Arts and Sciences 


and Nurses’ Training school in connection with two 


large hospitals and Medical school. Other Voca- 


Uonal courses. Write for circular. 
Temple University, Dept. G. H. 
Russell H. Conwell, President. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Broad and BerksStreets. 



















/ ’ ‘ A general and college 
Miss Marshall’s School p.senrrihend college: 
for girls, combining the charm of beautiful suburban sur- 
roundings with the educational advantages of Philadel- 
phia, 20 minutes away Outdoor athietics, art, mus 
elocution, domestic science. Miss E. S. MARSHALL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Oak Lane, Philadelphia. 


| Walnut Lane School 


For Girls 59th Year Box A 
GERMANTOWN Philadelphia 


In beautiful historic Germantown; city and 
country advantages. High School Graduates. 
General and College Preparatory Courses: Music, 
Art, Elocution, Domestic Science, Sewing. Social 
Life Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball, Riding, 
Hockey, Swimming. 


Miss S. EDNA JOHNSTON, A.B. 





ForBoys 
s Endorsed 
by every American University. Individual plan of work for 


Kiskiminetas Springs School 


each boy. College preparatory course and a good training 
for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. 
29th year opens Sept. roth Write for catalog. 
KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Saltsburg, Dept. 1 


Bishop Ethelbert Talbot, Visitor 


«In the Switzerland of America” convenient 
to New York and Philadelphia 


A select school for Girls. Individual at- 
tention. College preparatory and Finish- 
Courses. Iwo years’ advanced 


urse for High School Graduates. 
Special advantages in Music, Art, 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Ex- 
pression, Arts and Crafts Stone and 
brick lings with modern equip 3 n A school of 
healthy contented girls prepared for a life o 1 and s« efficiency. 


Physical Culture, supervised athletics and outdoor recreation, Certifi« 
cate priv Terms moderate. For information and booklet, aldress 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 238, South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


The Mary Lyon School * coyatzy schoo! in 


miles from Phila College Preparatory and General 








Courses. Domestic Science Certificate privileges. Open- | 
air classrooms. Seven Gables, an allied school for girls 6 
to 14 Basketball, tennis, bowling, riding | 


H. M. Crust, A. B., Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. Box 1506. 

. ‘ . , Established 1851. Col- 
Darlington Seminary jge?ped 1851. Col; 
Special Courses, including Art, Music, Domestic Science 
and Expression Advancement by subject. Ideal loca- 
tion in historic section. Athletics; 60-acre campus. Cat- 
alog and views CHRISTINE Faas Bye, President. 

PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. Box 604 


VERMONT 


.< rane ¢ An endowed school fo 
Bishop Hopkins Hall Anendowed school for 
looking Lake Champlain. Well equipped buildings. Out- 
door sports all the year. Upper and lowerschool. College 
preparatory and general courses. Write for circular 

Miss ELLEN SETON OGDEN, Principal. 

Tue Rr. Rev. A.C. A. Hatt, President and Chaplain. 

VERMONT, Burlington 


; VIRGINIA — 


1 at. ‘ For Girls and 
Virginia Intermont College \2ung Women. 
g2nd year. Students from 20 states. Preparatory and 
Junior College courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science. Music a specialty. Modern equipment. Large | 
campus. Bracing Mountain Climate. Altitude 1900 feet. 
Terms $200 to $300. Catalog 
Vircinia, Bristol, Box 127. H.G. NoFFSINGER, A.M.., Pres. 


Southern Seminary (Writ, 3pt oe 


2 Women. 50th year. In 
Blue Ridge Mts. famous Valley of Va., near Natural 
Bridge. Home life. College Preparatory with certificate | 
privilege. Finishing, Music, Pipe Organ, Art, Domestic 
Science, Business, etc Recommended by Bishop J. 
H. Vincent, Chicago Rate $205 
VIRGINIA, Buena Vista, Box 947 


a : as . 
The Chatham Episcopal Institute | 
For Girls. College Preparatory. Literary, Music, Art, 
Expression and Business Courses. Certificate admits to 
leading colleges New buildings Ten-acre campus. | 
Athletics Gymnasium Terms moderate Catalogue 
and views Mrs. ELIZABETH May WILLIs, B. P., 
VirGINnia. Chatham Box 15 Principal 

















ots ‘or Girls. Lim- 
Randolph-Macon Institute [253 too. Col- 
lege preparatory and special courses for those not wishing 
to goto college. Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, and 
Expression. Attractive home life. Gymnasium. Branch 
of the Randolph-Macon System. Rates $300. Cata- 
logue. Addre 


Virarnta, Danville. CHas. G. Evans, A.M., Principal. 


54th year “After Highest Virginia Standards” $250-$350 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


cies | 


Historic Junior College for Girls and Young Women 


Two-Year College Course, also Preparatory or Finish- 
ing Courses. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic 
Science, Social Training. Gymnasium, Tennis, Basket- 
ball. Students from many States. Ideal climate. 
Attractive 2-year courses for High School Graduates. 


ARTHUR KYLE DAVIS, A.M. © 222 College Place Petersburg, Virginia 





| 


| Science, etc 





: y y ounded 
; College Course (four years) ; 
College Preparatory (two years); Music, Art, Domestic 


or Young Women 


Hollins College fst, 





On an estate of 7co acres in Valley of Vir 
ginia, 7 miles north of Roanoke Brick buildings equipped 
for 40 officers and teachers and 250 students. Catalogue 

VirGINIA, Hollins, Box 323. Miss Matty L.Cocke, Pres 


Co-educational. 30 miles fram 






i; meerwemen’” > 380 > yapenaey )" O erm gege S 
Eastern C ollege Washington, D.C. A 20th Cén- 





tury College. Fine new buildings. Standard A.B. course 
Also two-year degree courses in Literature, Pedagogy, 
Domestic Science, Exp ion and Business for high school 
. Superior Music Conservatory. Select academy 
and girls. Opens Sept. 21. Dr. H. U. Roop, Pres. 
VirGcinta, Manassas (The Battlefield City), Box F. 


Home Place 
For the individual development of physically or men- 
tally retarded children; including correction of speech de- 
fects and nervous irritability. Home comforts. Graduate 
nurse in residence. ALICE C. HINCKLEY, M. A., Prin. 
VirGIniA, Richmond, 2231 West Grace Street. 


Virginia College 


FOR WOMEN ROANOKE, VA. 


One of the leading Schools of the South Modern build- 
ings. Extensive campus Located in the Valley of 
Virginia, famed for health and heauty of scenery. Electi 
Prepa 
tory and 
College 
Courses. 

















Music, 
Art, Ex- 
pression, 
Domestic 
Science, 
Athletics 


Students 
from 32 
States. 


For cat- 
alogue 
address 


MATTIE P. HARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 
Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
ieee a ‘ 2 >, Establishec 1842. 
Mary Baldwin Seminary (apes ake: 
Term begins Sept. 14th. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
equipment. Students from 35 states. Courses: Collegiate 
(3 years); Preparatory (4 years), with certificate privileges. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Send for catalogue. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton. 
. - Formerly Virginia Female Institute. 
Stuart Hal Founded saan Diocesan School for 
Girls in Virginia Mts. General and College Preparatory 
Courses, Piano, Violin, Vocal, Art and Expression Dept. 
New equipment inctuding pianos. Gymnastics and field 
sports under trained Director. Catalog. 
JANE COLSTON Howarp, A. B. (Bryn Mawr), Principal. 
VIRGINIA, Staunton 
? - oiea For Girls and Young Ladies. 
F auquier Institute The 57th session begins 
Sept. 28th, 1916. Situated in Piedmont region of Virginia, 
55 miles from Washington. A limited and thorough home 
school. Modern buildings, 5-acre campus Rates, $250. 
Catalog. Miss Nettie V. BurtLer, Principal. 
VirGiInta, Warrenton, Box 31. 





‘ x oun s 
Warrenton Country School jr. xopng ee: 
uated in the foothills of Virginia near Washington. College 
Preparatory and special courses. French, the language of 
the house. Teaches girls to study, brings them nearer 
nature and inculcates habits of order and economy 

VirGIniA, Warrenton, Boxo. MLLE. LEA M. BOULIGNY. 

7 sane J For higher culture 
Fort Loudoun Seminary of‘yogng women 
Delightful location in the beautiful ShenandoahV alley.Lit- 
erary and Business Courses. Special advantages in Music, 
Art, Languages. Gymnasium and all outdoor exercises 
Opens Sept. 14th. Terms $350. For catalogue, address 

VirGINIA, Winchester. Miss KATHERINE R.GLASS, Pres. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


‘ - a Sas <i A School for Girls, near Wash- 
St. Hilda 5 Hall ington, under auspices Bishops, 
Episcopal Diocese. College Preparatory, Elective Courses 
Music, Art, Athletics under trained Director Rates 
$400. Catalog MARIAH PENDLETON Duvat, Principal. 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall). 
West Vircrnta, Charles Town. 


WISCONSIN — 


Tay Est 1855. Certificate priv- 
Wayland Academy jfege With teading colleges 
Christian home school. Both se . 8th grade to Ist year 
college, all courses. 6 building acre campus; athletic 
field; half-mile track; large lake offers recreation. Endow- 
ment $250,000; expenses $300 Piano, violin, vocal 
music, elocution, stenography. Send for catalogue. 
Wisconsin, Beaver Dam, P O.Box BF. Epwin P. Brown. 

‘ om Ry A a » The Ameri- 
St. John’s Military Academy Ut gait 
Eminently fitted for training American boys horough 
scholastic and military instruction. Situated on high, 
well-drained grounds, in the beautiful Waukesha County 
Lake region. Extensive equipment. Govt. rating, ‘Honor 
School.”” Catalogue 

WISCONSIN, Waukesha County, Delafield, Box 23-F. 

An accred- 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary jt2uCcilege 
preparatory school for girls. Also, of the best type of 
finishing school for th not entering college Music, 
Art, Domestic Science, Athletics, Campus of Milwaukee- 
Downer College. A for Catalog B 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee. Macy D. RopMan, Dean. 


~ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL — 


Short-Story Writing 
A course of forty lessons in the history, 
form, structure, and writing of the Short 
Story, taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for years Editor of Lippincott’s. Over 
one hundred Home Study Courses under 
Professors in Harvard, Brown, Cornell 
and leading colleges. 
250-page catalog free. Write today 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dept. 66, Springfield, Mass. 
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<URING the next few weeks you will be putting up clean draperies and 
'}curtains for the fall and winter. Why not still further increase the charm 
‘of your home by brightening up your carpets? 








Seco 


You can do this easily and successfully by using Ivory Soap. Its copious lather thor- 
oughly removes the dust and dirt but, unlike ordinary soap, it is so pure and mild 
that it does not fade the colors or spoil the nap. 


Proceed as directed below and you will be able with very little effort and at trifling 
cost to make your floor coverings as attractive as when new. 


To Clean Carpets and Rugs 


Sweep thoroughly. Then beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory 
Soap Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at a time. 
Scrub vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged 
ruler or a piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm 
water. Work with-——not against—the nap. Use water sparingly. 


* _s 


IVORY SOAP.... | x .... 994% PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 


Re = 
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A Prayer for the Harvest 


@y Sheridan Watson Bell 


Pastor Washington Square ME. Church, New Yor 


2) ORD of the harvest, Thou hast kept Thy 
word. Seed-time and harvest have not 
failed. Thou didst visit the earth and water 
it. ‘Thou didst open Thine hand and the 
pastures were clothed with flocks and the 
valleys covered over with grain. We have heard 
the song of the reaper, and our granaries are filled. 
Thou didst mean that all Thy children should be fed: 
Thy bounty has provided for all. There is enough 
and to spare. 

But Thy justice has been turned aside. Thy im- 
partial gifts have been made private and peculiar. 
The ephah has been made small and the shekel large. 
We have dealt falsely with balances of deceit. And 
some who toiled the least have the most, and some 
who toiled the most have the least. Some who tilled 
the fields and gathered the harvest are hungry. The 
laborer has not always been paid his hire, and Lazarus 
sits at Dives’ gate unfed. 

Lord, help us to put away this inequity, this iniquity, 
and create within us a social will, that the opulence 
of the few shall not mean the hunger of the many. 

And was it for such a time as this that Thou didst 
give us the years of plenty? From ravished lands 
where plowshares have been beaten into spears and 
pruning-knives into swords, comes the sickening 
wail of hunger, and our land is the Egypt to which 
they turn. We could shut up our compassion, or care 
only to transmute our grain into gold. Help us rather 
to spread a table in the presence of this want; to 
be the almoners of Thy bounty; to open our hand 
wide to all our brothers. Lord of the harvest, we have 
freely received: help us to freely give. Amen. 
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Betty put her face close to mine and whispered, “Don’t you think it would be awful for a 

strong, brave life like his to go without leaving behind him some one to—to carry on 

the same traditions, to be the same clean, brave man in the future?” I smiled and nodded 
“The Red Planct”’ 
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The Red Planet 


A Story of War-time, but Not of War. 


Love and Mystery and Love Again — These 


Are the Threads the War God Tangled and W. J. Locke Unraveled in 
This His Best Story Since ‘“The Beloved Vagabond” 


a ADY FENIMORE’S compli- 
ments, sir, and will you be so 
kind as to step round to Sir 
Anthony at once?” 

Heaven knows that never another step 
shall I take in this world again, but 
Sergeant Marigold has always ignored the 
fact. That is one of the many things I 
admire about Marigold. He does not 
throw my poor paralyzed legs in my face, 
so to speak. He accepts them as the nor- 
mal equipment of an employer. I don’t 
know what I should do without Marigold. 
You see, we were comrades in the South 
African war, where we both got badly 
knocked to pieces. He was sergeant in 
my battery, and the same Boer shell did 
for both of us. At times we join in abusing 
that shell heartily, but I am not sure that 
we do not hold it in sneaking affection. 
It initiated us into the brotherhood of 
death. Shortly afterward, when we had 
crossed the border-line back into life, we 
exchanged, as tokens, bits of the shrapnel 
which had been extracted from our respec- 
tive carcasses. I have not inquired what 
he did with his bit, but I keep mine ina 
certain locked drawer. There were only 
the two of us left on the gun when we were 
knocked out. I should like to tell you the 
whole story, but you wouldn’t listen. And 
no wonder. In comparison with the pres- 
ent world convulsion, in which the slaugh- 
tered are reckoned by hundreds of thou- 
sands, the Boer war seems a trumpery 
affair of bows and arrows. I am a back 
number. Still, back numbers have their 
feelings—and their memories. 

Isometimes wonder, as I sit in this wheel- 
chair, with my abominable legs dangling 
down helplessly, what Sergeant Marigold 
thinks of me. I know what I think of 
Marigold. I think him the ugliest devil 
ever created and further marred after 
creation. He is a long bony creature like 
a knobbled ramrod, and his face is about 
the color and shape of a mildewed walnut. 
To hide a bald head into which a silver 
plate has been fixed, he wears a luxuriant 
curly brown wig, like those which used to 
adorn waxen gentlemen in _hair-dressers’ 
windows. His is one of those unhappy 
mustaches that sticks out straight and 
scanty like a cat’s. He has the slit letter- 
box mouth of the Irishman in caricature, 
and only half a dozen teeth, spaced like 
a skeleton company. Nothing will induce 
him to procure false teeth. It is a matter 
of principle. Between the wearing of 
false hair and the wearing of false teeth 
he makes a distinction of unfathomable 
subtlety. And neither tears nor en- 
treaties nor abuse have induced him to 
wear a glass eye. On high days and holi- 


By William J. Locke 


Author of ‘The Beloved Vagabond," “Simple Septimus,” et 


Illustrated by T. K. Hanna 


days, whenever he desires to look smart and 
dashing, he covers the unpleasing orifice 
with a black shade. In ordinary workaday 
life he cares not how much he offends the 
esthetic sense. But the other eye, the 
sound left eye, is a wonder—the precious 
jewel set in the head of the ugly toad. It 
is large, of ultramarine blue, steady, fear- 
less, humorous, tender—everything heroic 
and beautiful and romantic you can 
imagine about an eye. Let him clap a 
hand over it, and you will hold him the 
most dreadful ogre that ever escaped out 
of a fairy-tale; let him clap a hand over the 
other eye and look full at you out of the 
good one, and you will think him the 
knightliest man that ever was, and in 
my poor opinion you would not be far 
wrong. 

So out of this nightmare of a face, the 
one beautiful eye of Sergeant Marigold 
was bent on me, as he delivered his mes- 
sage. 

I thrust back my chair from the writ- 
ing-table. ‘Is Sir Anthony ill?” 

‘He rode by the gate an hour ago look- 
ing as well as either you or me, sir.” 

““That’s not very reassuring,” said I. 

Marigold did not take up the argument. 
“They’ve sent the car for you, sir.” 

“In that case,” said I, “I'll start im- 
mediately.” 

Marigold wheeled my chair out of the 
room and down the passage to the hall, 
where he fitted me with greatcoat and hat. 
Then, having trundled me to the front 
gate, he picked me up—luckily I have 
always been a small spare man—and de- 
posited me in the car. I am always 
nervous if others than Marigold try to 
carry me. They seem to stagger and fum- 
ble and bungle, but Marigold’s arms close 
round me like an iron clamp, and lift me 
with the mechanical certainty of a crane. 

He jumped up beside the chauffeur and 
we drove off. 


Perhaps when I get on a little further I 
may acquire the trick of telling a story. 
At present I am baffled by the many 
things that clamor for prior record. Be- 
fore bringing Sir Anthony on the scene, I 
feel I ought to say something more about 
myself, to explain why Lacy Fenimore 
should have sent for me in so peremptory 
a fashion. Following the model of my 
favorite author, Balzac—you need the aw- 
ful leisure that has been mine to appreci- 
ate him—I ought to describe the house in 
which I live, my establishment. Well, I 
have begun with Sergeant Marigold and 
the little country town which is practically 
the scéne of the drama that involved so 
many bound to me by close ties of friend- 


ship and affection. But I ought to explain 
how I come to be writing this at all. To 
fill in my time, I first started by a diary— 
a sort of War Diary of Wellingsford, the 
little country town in question. Then 
things happened with which my diary was 
inadequate to cope. Almost every one 
came and told me his or her side of the 
story. All through I found thrust upon 
me the parts of father-confessor, inter- 
mediary, judge-advocate, and conspirator. 
For, look you, what kind of a life can a 
man lead situated as lam? The crowning 
glory of my days, my wife, is dead. 1 
have neither chick nor child. No brothers 
or sisters, dead or alive. The Bon Dieu 
and Sergeant Marigold, the latter assisted 
by his wife and a maid or two, look after 
my creature comforts. What have I in 
the world to do that is worth doing, save 
concern myself with my country and my 
friends? 

With regard to my friends, God has 
given me many in this quiet market town 
—once a Sleepy Hollow awakened only 
on Thursdays by bleating sheep, lowing 
cattle, and red-faced men in gaiters and 
hard felt hats; its life flowing on drowsily 
as the gaudily painted barges that are 
towed on the canal toward which, in 
scattered buildings, it drifts aimlessly; 
a Sleepy Hollow with one broad High 
Street, which melts gradually at each end 
through shops, villas, cottages, into the 
King’s Highway, yet boasts in its central 
heart a hundred yards or so of splendor, 
where the truculent new red-brick post- 
office sneers across the flagged market- 
square at the new Portland stone town hall, 
while the old thatched corn-market sleeps 
in the middle, and the Early-English spire 
of the Norman church dreams calmly 
above them. Once, I say, a Sleepy Hol- 
low, but now alive with the tramp of 
soldiers and the rumble of artillery and 
transport; for Wellingsford is the center 
of a district occupied by a division, which 
means twenty thousand men of all arms, 
and the streets and roads swarm with 
men in khaki, and troops are billeted in 
all the houses. 

The war has changed many aspects, 
but not my old friendships. I had made 
a home here during my soldiering days, 
long before the South African war, my 
wife being a kinswoman of Sir Anthony, 
and so I have grown into the intimacy 
of many folks around. This book is a 
record of things as I know them to have 
happened. 

The car passed from my home along 
High Street, which toward its southern 
extremity takes a sudden bend, to form 
what the French stage directions call a 
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pan coupé. On the inner angle are the gates 
of Wellings Park, the residence of Sir 
Anthony Fenimore, third baronet, and 
the most considerable man in our little 
community. Through these gates the 
car took me, and down the long avenue of 
chestnut trees, the pride of a district 
braggart of its chestnuts and its beeches, 
but now leafless and dreary, as they 
spread out an infinite tracery of branch 
and twig against a gray February sky. 
Thence we emerged into the open of rolling 
pasture and meadow, on the highest ground 
of which the white Georgian house was 
situated. As we neared the house ] 
shivered, not only with the cold, but with 
a premonition of disaster. For why 
should Lady Fenimore have sent for me 
to see Sir Anthony, when he, strong and 
hearty, could have sent for me himself, 
or, for the matter of that, could have 
visited me at my own home? The house 
looked stark and desolate. And when 
we drew up at the front door and Pardoe, 
the elderly butler, appeared, his face, too, 
looked stark and desolate. 

Marigold lifted me out, carried me up 
the steps, and put me into a chair like my 
own which the Fenimores have the good- 
ness to keep in a hall-cupboard for my 
use. 

“What’s the matter, Pardoe?” I asked. 

“Sir Anthony and her ladyship will tell 
you, sir. They’re in the morning-room.” 

So I was shown into the morning-room, 
a noble square room with French windows, 
looking onto the wintry garden, and with 


a log fire roaring up a great chimney. On 
one side of the fire sat Sir Anthony, on the 
other Lady Fenimore. And both were 
crying. He rose as he saw me—a short, 
crop-haired, clean-shaven, ruddy, jockey- 
faced man of fifty-five, the corners of his 
thin lips usually curled up in a cheery 
smile, now piteously drawn down, and his 
bright little eyes now dim like those of a 
dead bird. She, buxom, dark, without a 
gray hair in her head, a fine woman de- 
fying her years, buried her face in her hands 
and sobbed afresh. 

“Tt’s good of you to come, old man,” 
said Sir Anthony, “but you’re in it with 
us.” 

He handed me a telegram. I knew, 
before reading it, what message it con- 
tained. I had known all along, but dared 
not confess it to myself. ‘‘I deeply regret 
to inform you that your son, Lieutenant 
Oswald Fenimore, was killed in action 
yesterday while leading his men with the 
utmost gallantry.” 

I had known him since he was a child. 
By reason of my wife’s kinship, I was 
“Uncle Duncan.” He was just one and 
twent y—but a couple of years out of Sand- 
hurst. Only a week before I had received 
an exuberant letter from him extolling 
his men as ‘‘super-devil-angels” and im- 
ploring me if I loved him to send him some 
of Mrs. Marigold’s potted shrimp. 

And now, there he was dead; and, if 
lucky, buried with a little wooden cross 
with his name rudely inscribed, to mark 


his grave 





As I turned a bend, I came upon 
a couple of familiar figures—familiar, 
that is to say, individually, but start- 
lingly unfamiliar in conjunction. 
What did young Randall Holmes 
mean by walking in the dusk with 
his arm about Phyllis Gedge’s waist? 


I reached out my hand. ‘* My poor old 
Anthony!” 

He jerked head and glance toward 
his wife and wheeled me to her side, so I 
could put my hand on her shoulder. 

“Tt’s bitter hard, Edith, but—” 

“T know, I know. But all the 
same—”’ 

“Well,” cried Sir Anthony, in a quaver- 
ing voice, ‘he died like a man, and there’s 
nothing more to be said.” Presently he 
looked at his watch. ‘By George,”’ said 
he, “I’ve only just time to get to my 
committee.” 

“What committee?” 

“The Lord Lieutenant’s. 
to take the chair.” 

For the first time Lady Fenimore lifted 
her stricken face. ‘Are you going, An- 
thony?” 

“The boy didn’t shirk his duty. Why 
should I?” 

She looked at him squarely, and a 
poignant smile flitted over her lips. “Why 
indeed?” she said. ‘‘ Duncan will keep me 
company till you come back.” 

He kissed his wife, a trifle more demon- 
stratively than he had ever done in alien 
presence, and with a nod to me went out 
of the room. 

And suddenly she burst into sobbing 
again. “I know it’s wrong and wicked 
and foolish,” she said brokenly. “But I 
can’t help it. I can’t help it.” 

rhen, like an ass, I began to cry, too, 
for I loved the boy; and that perhaps 
helped her on a bit. 


I asked. 
I promised 
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Chapter II 


ULCE et decorum est pro patria mori. 
I The tag has been all but outworn 
during these unending days of death; it 
has become almost a cant phrase which 
the judicious shrink from using. Yet to 
hundreds of thousands of mourning men 
and women there has been nothing but 
its truth to bring consolation. They are 
conscious of the supreme sacrifice and 
thereby are ennobled. The cause in which 
they made it becomes more sacred. The 
community of grief raises human dignity. 
In England, at any rate, there are no 
widows of Ashur. All are silent in their 
lamentations, and you see little black 
worn in the public ways. The Fenimores 
mourned for their only son, the idol of 
their hearts, but the manifestation of 
their grief was stoical compared with their 
unconcealed desolation on the occasion 
of a tragedy that occurred the year before, 
when, toward the end of the preceding 
June, their only daughter, Althea, had 
been drowned in the canal. Here was a 
tragedy unrelieved, stupid, useless. Here 
was no consoling knowledge of glorious 
sacrifice, no dying for one’s country. 
There was no dismissing it with a heroic 
word that caught in the throat. 


I have not started out to write this 
little chronicle of Wellingsford in order 
to weep over the pain of the world. God 
knows there is in it an infinity of beauty, 
fresh revelations of 
which are being 
every day unfolded 
before my eyes. 

If I did not believe 
with all my soul that 
after Darkness 
cometh Light, I 
would take my old 
service revolver 
from its holster and 
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I remember Althea holding by its stalk 
a great half-eaten berry and asking me 
whether sometimes I didn’t find life 
rather rotten. “You can’t expect the 
world to be a strawberry without a 





William J. Locke 


blow out my brains this very minute. 
The eternal laughter of the earth has 
ever since its creation pierced through 
the mist of tears in which it has at times 
been shrouded. What has been will be. 
Nay, more, what has been shall be. It is 
the Law of what I believe to be God. 
As a concrete instance, where do you 
find fuller expression of the divine gaiety 
of the human spirit than in the Houses of 
Pain, strewn the length and breadth of 
the land, filled with maimed and shattered 
men who have looked into the jaws of 
Death? If it comes to that, I have looked 
into them myself, and have heard the 
heroic jests of men who looked with me. 
For some years up to the outbreak of 
the war which has knocked all so-called 
modern values silly, my young friends, 
with a certain respectful superciliousness, 
regarded me as an amiable person hope- 
lessly out of 
date. Now that 
we are at grip 
withelementals, 
[ find myself, if 
anything, in 
advance of the 
fashion. If lam 
to make this 
story intelligi 
ble, I must start 
from the dark- 
ness where its 
roots lie hidden. 
And that darl- 
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ness is the black depths of the canal by 
the lockgates where Althea Fenimore’s 
body was found. 

It was high June in leafy England, in a 
world at peace. In the shelter of a stately 
house lived Althea Fenimore. She was 
twenty-one; pretty, buxom like her mother, 
modern, with, to me, a pathetic touch of 
mid-Victorian softness and sentimental- 
ity; independent in outward action, what 
we call “‘open-air”’; yet an anomaly, fond 
at once of games and babies. I have seen 
her in the morning tearing away across 
country by the side of her father, the 
most passionate and reckless rider to 
hounds in the county, and in the evening 
I have come across her, a pretty mass of 
pink flesh and muslin—no, it can’t be mus- 
lin — say chiffon — anyhow, something 
white and filmy and girlish—curled up 
on a sofa and (Continued on page 140) 
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speck on it,” Isaid. “The wise person 
avoids the specks.” “But suppose 
you’ve bitten a specky bit by acci- 
dent?” “Spit it out,” said 1, and she 
laughed and changed the — subject 





What feal//y Happened 


By Dorothy Canfield 


Author of “A Montessori Mother,” “The Bent Twig,” etc. 


Illustrated by Jessie Willcox Smith 


NCE upon a time there was a 

little boy. He was born with 

all sorts of advantages, among 

which were a number of very 
desirable forebears, from whom he in- 
herited a good brain, an_ excellently 
strong body, and a very delicately and 
accurately adjusted set of nerves. At first, 
when he was a little, little baby, there 
was, of course, as with all little babies just 
HIMSELF, and nothing else of any im- 
portance. But by the time he was three 
years old, there was Himself and the 
World; largely Himself, of course, with 
the world for a_treasure-house from 
which he incessantly fished out new 
impressions and sensations for his lively, 
strong, intelligence to arrange in order. 
He found this the most fascinating 
occupation possible—as indeed it is. 

Also he found that by watching grown- 
ups, he could widen his ideas immensely 
on things to do. Grownups were always 
doing something different. He watched 
all the members of his family, and immedi- 
ately tried to copy their actions. This was 
considered extremely entertaining. When 
he put a spoon in his cup of milk and 
stirred with exactly the gesture this father 
used in stirring sugar into coffee, his mother 
cried out, ‘Oh, isn’t he the most adorable 
little monkey?” and kissed him a great 
many times. And when he stuck his curly 
hair full of his mother’s hairpins, she led 
him all around the house to show him to his 
aunt and his father, and even to the cook, 
so they could laugh with her over his funny 
little notions. Although he had no idea 
what was amusing, he laughed, too, with 
all his little face, because he could no more 
help imitating the cheerful laughing expres- 
sions about him than he could help copying 
everything else he saw. 

He had been three years old for a few 
weeks when, one morning, his mother 
said to his father that they really must 
have the guest-room repapered and done 
over. His father said nothing, being 
engaged in reading the newspaper, but as 
his mother had not intended that his 
father should say anything, she was not 
surprised or disappointed. She went on: 
‘“‘T’ve chosen a rather expensive bordered 
kind of paper, because I can get some 
perfectly fascinating imported French 
cretonne to match—the kind that has 
those adorable little wreaths that you 
cut out and appliqué on white. I thought 
I’d do the whole room over fresh. Bella 
Parsons is coming to visit me next 
month, and since she married into that 
wealthy Parsons family, she’s terribly 
critical.” 

The little boy was playing with a woolly 
lamb on wheels and wasn’t paying any 
attention, because he thought what his 
mother was saying wasn’t worth listening 
to. And he was quite right. 

Although his father still didn’t say 
anything, you could tell by the expression 
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The other day a nerve-specialist, a rather 
ad, stern, disillusioned old man, was 
visiting my home, and he chanced to speak 
to me of the little boy. He said: “The 
child ts eight years old now. His mother 
brought him to me the other day for treat- 
ment for some obscure nervous trouble that 
borders on St. Vitus’ dance. And he has 
some morbid desires, too, that are increas- 
ingly hard to control. And he has the 
nightmare nearly every night. His mother 
said she couldn’t understand what was the 
matter with him. All his ancestors had had 
such good constitutions. And she'd always 
taken such good care of him. His digestion 
was perfect. She said she'd simply given up 
her life to do the right thing for the child. 
She said she thought it must be due to the 
exciting conditions of modern life, that are 
so hard on children.” “Could you do 
anything for him?” I asked. “ Not unless 
I could unlive his life for him and get him a 
new mother -to begin agasa vith—or shgot 
him in the head,” was the specialist's reply. 


of his face that he had listened. He got up 
from the table, put on his overcoat, and 
went away. What he said was: “‘Good-by, 
dear. Good-by, Buster-boy,” as he kissed 
them both. What he thought was that he 
guessed he’d better be getting along to 
business to make the money to pay for the 
wall-paper and the cretonne to match 
which were to impress his wife’s old 
acquaintance. 

So it was that after a while two strange 
men came to the house with a step-ladder, 
and a long board, and a big pail, and rolls 
of paper, and a little roller-thing, and ever 
so many such fascinating objects, and 
papered the guest-room all afresh. The 
little boy didn’t like strangers very well, 
and he felt rather shy of these overalled 
men whose faces didn’t look at all like 
those of his much-educated family. But 
the men were so interesting he couldn’t 
keep away from them. He loitered around 
the door to the guest-room and looked 
shyly in; and when he found that the 
men were too busy to grin at him, or 
chuck him under the chin, or ask him what 
his name was—when they knew already 
or poke him in the ribs, the way most of 
the much-educated callers did, he stood 
boldly in the doorway, with his chubby 
legs wide apart, and watched them, his eyes 
shining like stars with interest. 

The joy of this adventure so emboldened 
him that when two strange sewing-women 
came to the house, after a brief preliminary 
survey of them from a distance, he took his 
little stool to the guest-room and sat down 
to watch them as they worked. They paid 
as little attention to him as the overalled 
men had done, and they were even more 
interesting. In fact, he had never seen 
any grownups amuse themselves so sen- 
sibly. Why, anybody would like to do 
what they did! They had beautiful shining 
scissors, which flashed in the light, and hour 
after hour they played with the scissors; 
then cut and snipped and slashed away at 


the crisp cretonne. They never seemed 
to grow tired of it, for as soon as they had 
cut up into little bits all they had in their 
laps, they reached down to the big pile of 
the stuff, pulled up a fresh supply, and 
began again, while their scissor-blades 
made the most delightful, thin, whispery 
sound as they sheared through the fabric. 
The little boy’s strong eager fingers fairly 
itched to do it, too; but they were quite 
strange women, and he felt too shy to ask 
them to lend him their scissors. 

At noon the women opened lunch-boxes 
and began to eat their lunches, while the 
little boy was taken down-stairs to eat a 
carefully baianced meal which gave him 
exactly the food-elements he needed. His 
mother was very careful about his food, 
and was bringing him up according to the 
rules of an excellent book on child-feeding. 
His grandmother said it was all nonsense, 
but it really was a great success. ' The 
little boy had never had a single stomach- 
ache in all his life, and—although she 
wouldn’t admit it—this was something 
before-unheard-of for his grandmother. 
In her day they thought children had 
stomachache just as inevitably as they 
had hair or finger-nails. 

His mother was rather silent and ab- 
stracted during this luncheon. She was 
figuring up on the back of an envelop 
the costs of the numerous yards of im- 
ported French cretonne, and adding to 
it the considerable expense of having 
the two sewing-women cut it all up and 
then sew it together again. Although she 
persistently recalled to mind that nothing 
was more chic than to have wreaths of 
French cretonne appliquéd on curtains and 
bed-spreads, and chair-covers and bureau- 
covers, the sum-total of her calculations 
made her frown and forget to enjoy her 
luncheon. She also almost forgot the little 
boy, although with a few cells of her brain, 
she automatically told him to chew his 
food fine and not to take large mouthfuls. 
She was very careful about his eating and 
anxious to lay the foundations of future 
health for him. 

After luncheon the little boy had to 
have his nap; and after his nap a young 
lady working her way through college 
came and took him for a walk. His mother 
followed closely the excellent advice of her 
book on the care of children, and always 
provided for a daily outdoor walk for her 
little son. Also the arrangement left her 
own afternoon free. 

So it happened that he did not go back 
to the guest-room until the next morning, 
and then things had changed. The two 
women were sewing now as fast as they 
could. They were sewing upon white cloth 
the little snips and pieces of the cretonne 
they had cut up. There was a certain 
pleasant monotony about the way their 
needles flashed in and out, but nothing to 
compare with the delicious sight and sound 
of their scissors in the cloth. 
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ITH the scissors in his hand, he climbed up 
on the bed, and gathering into his little lap 
an armful of the new curtains, he set to work 
manfully. Of course he couldn’t do it as fast as 
the women had, but it really went very well, he 
thought, breathing hard, and cutting and slashing 
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After a while he saw the scissors lying on 
a chair and very shyly put out his hand to 
them. The older woman glanced at him, 
guessed that probably he wouldn’t run the 
points into his eye if he sat still, and said 
that it wasn’t her business if he did. She 
made no objection when he picked up some 
scraps of the cretonne from the floor. 

The little boy did not care what she 
might think and did not pay any attention 
whatsoever to her. A divine delirium de- 
scended upon him, the exquisite experience 
of a new sense-satisfaction. The scissor- 
blades were very sharp, the cretonne was 
very crisp, and the combina- 
tion was to a little boy of 
three what a perfectly per- 
formed Wagnerian opera is to 
a musician—a joyous riot of 
sensuous delight. He was a 
clever little boy, and he very 
soon mastered the necessary 
motions, although he had 
never been allowed to hold 
scissors before. His thumb 
and forefinger opened and 
shut, opened and shut till his 
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cat,” and he went boldly in while he 
mastered his fear, as one of his grand- 
fathers had gone forward on a battlefield 
in the Civil War. 

But nobody was in the guest-room. The 
strange women had gone! The little boy 
was bitterly disappointed, and drew down 
the corners of his mouth. But just then he 
saw the scissors, bright in the dusk, still 
lying on the chair and as his eyes grew used 
to the twilight, he could see across the bed 
great quantities of the stuff the women had 
been sewing. It was all right, after all. 
Everything was there, ready for work. It 





had been sewed on, it was harder, and he 
had to grip the handles hard—and then, 
all of a sudden, clip! He would be through, 
and tearing out over a big section of the 
white. It was glorious! 

Steps came down the hall, but he did not 
hear them, happy and absorbed as he was. 
He was really very tired by this time, but 
he would not give up. He chewed his 
tongue as he worked, and his eyes were like 
stars, they shone so brilliantly. 

His mother came to the doorway and 
seeing him there in the dusk, said, ‘‘ What 
are you doing here, darling?’’ But he did 
not hear her. He had just 
mastered the technique of 
making a really long slash 
with the scissors, quite as the 
women had. For an instant 
his mother strained her eyes 
to see what her little son was 
doing. Then she pressed a 
button, a prettily shaded 
lamp blossomed into light, 
and—she saw what he was 
doing. For just long enough 
for the little boy to turn 








about and see her face, she 





hand ached. But he did not 
know that it ached, because 
he was so entranced with the 
resultant sensations. To see 
the cloth fall apart into two 








halves before the onslaught F 
of his blades, to see the clear, z 
sharp line of cleavage where zi 
an instant before there had eH 
been none, to feel the threads ka 
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give way as he contracted 
his muscles—no yachtsman 
on a day of brisk wind and 
blowing spume ever braced 
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himself to more tingling, tan- i 
talizing pleasure! 2 

After a time the older i 
woman looked down at him % 
as he worked, chewing his i 
tongue, breathing hard, his zt 
head on one side. As she a 
saw his shining eyes and | 
brilliant cheeks, she laughed Bi 
and said: “My! don’t they He 
get a lot of comfort out of He 
their little fool tricks? Ain’t an 
it funny how crazy kids are Hh 
about cutting with scissors? a 
When they get about so old, H 





every last one of them has 
to have the cutting-out fever.” 

Then came the not-to-be- 
avoided sequence of lunch- 
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To My 


By Claudia 
I do not build a monument 
Of carved white marble for your sake, 
That only those who pass may read, 
And only those memorial make. 


My life must be the monument, 
I consecrate in your behalf; 

My charity must carve your name, 
My gentleness your epitaph. 


Above this record I engrave, 
No drooping figure there must be; 
Straight-shouldered courage, starry-eyed, 
Must mark this scroll of destiny. 


And may some fragment of your strength 
By God’s great mystery fall on me, 

That through this monument of mine, 

May shine your immortality. 





eon, nap, and walk. The 
walk was longer than usual. 
It was late when the little 
boy came in, and he was very hungry 
and tired, but he started at once up- 
stairs to the guest-room to find the strange 
women and their scissors. He tried to 
run up, but his legs felt so heavy that he 
had to toil along, one step at a time. 
But his grandfathers had handed on to 
him plenty of grit and perseverance, and 
he never thought of giving up to his 
fatigue baby fashion, not even when his 
mother, coming down-stairs as hé went up, 
offered to carry him down and hold him in 
her lap. He shook his head and plodded 
on, set upon accomplishing without any 
assistance what he had begun. 

It was getting a little dark in the guest- 
room, and the little boy didn’t like shadowy 
corners very well, but he wasn’t a “’fraid- 





was very good of the women to leave every- 
thing so handy for him to go on with their 
undertaking. With the scissors in his hand, 
he climbed up on the bed, and gathering 
into his little lap an armful of the material, 
he set to work manfully. 

Of course he couldn’t do it as fast as the 
women had, but it really went very well, 
he thought, breathing hard, and cutting 
and slashing. The material the women had 
sewed their pieces upon was thinner than 
the cretonne, and having it in such big 
sections made cutting easier for him. None 
of the length of the big scissors was wasted 
on air, as when he had cut the scraps, but 
every inch of them counted as the blades 
buried themselves to the nose. When he 
cut through a part where some cretonne 















3 stood perfectly motionless. 
fH She thought she was stand- 
5 ing safe and sheltered in the 
ig guest-room of her pleasant taste- 
Hb ful house, but she was really 
is standing under the great windy 
is sky of eternity, facing two di- 
x verging roads, which went 
farther and farther apart as 

they stretched before her into 





infinity. 

At the sight of his mother’s 
eyes and mouth, the little 
boy’s happy, tired, trium- 
phant face was stricken into 
panic terror. What horrible 
unthinkable thing had hap- 
pened to make her look so? 
He screamed and ran toward 
her for protection. Yes, to- 
ward her. He was only three, 
you know, and he still felt 
his mother to be what saints 
feel God to be. 

And this is what happened. 
In a loud angry voice, she 
said many loud angry things, 
to the effect that she had 
never heard of anything so 
naughty in all her life, that 
her little boy was the worst 
little boy in the world, and 
that she would make him 
remember to have more sense 
the next time. When, fright- 
ened into hysteria, he began 
screaming and struggling, she raised her 
voice, and she showed him, with a finger 
trembling with emotion, the great gaping 
cuts he had made in the cloth, but as that 
was just what the little boy had meant to 
make, he had not the slightest idea of 
what was the matter. And then, as he 
continued to scream, and she to talk 
louder and louder, she undressed him so 
that his tender flesh would be quite un- 
protected from her rage, and she beat him 
with her hands, with her strong, nervous, 
well-shaped, and carefully manicured 
hands. 

Do you think that ever again her little son 
will run toward his mother as a saint runs 
toward his God? 

That night, 
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(Continued on page 108) 
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“1 wonder,” said the man, “if I could get a night in the barn. 


not looking for a job. 


I'd be willing to do a few chores, though.’ 


’matramp. I’m 


’ This was not the 


way tramps talked. The woman’s eyes widened, and a faint color dyed her cheeks 


The 


T has been said that a New England 
farm is like the little girl with the curl 
in the middie of her forehead. And 

_ Charity Hill was good. Four genera- 
lions of Fletchers had worked Charity Hill; 
indomitable, righteous men with a talent 
tor the soil, widening the boundaries decade 
by decade, crowding the forests back with 
their soaring orchards, building barns and 
greater barns and, what was more in that 
land, fine, white-porticoed dwelling- 


By Wilbur Daniel Steele 
[illustrated by Harvey Emrich 


house, for the Fletcher men were good to 
their women. Especially in summer or 
early autumn one could not look up at 
Charity Hill from the valley turnpike with- 
out a moving sense of El Dorado, of eternal 
lush fruitfulness, or youth perennially re- 


LAST FLETCHEE 


created. And so it was strange to think of 
the last Fletcher, up there on the moun- 
tain, an old man, moribund. It seemed 
something incredible, something unheard 
of, something new at last under the sun. 

It was one of those green sunsets which 
come sometimes after a very fair day in 
summer when it is hard to say whether it is 
the sky painting the verdant earth or the 
earth the verdant sky. The light tinged 
the faces of the two down by the turnpike 
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gate, lending them a curious olive glamour. 
The little girl, amused at finding herself a 
railway train, chugged quietly along the 
ruts in the farm lane, carrying marigold 
passengers to far cities, while the woman 
leaned on the bars and dreamed down the 
pike toward the village, her lips drooping 
a little and her gray eyes calm almost to 
the point of lethargy. She had lived ‘out 
there’’ once, in the world of cities beyond 
the turnpike and the village. It seemed, 
looking back on it, just a moment of time, 
but ever since she had come back she had 
hugged to herself a sense of the alien in her 
native countryside, an illusion of incom- 
prehensibility, rebellious at first, then 
passive, lethargic. 

“T guess the mail-cart must’ve gone 
by,” she murmured, more to herself than 
to the child. And after a space of silence 
and deepening shadows: ‘I hear somebody 
on the bridge, Biddy. But, no, he’s on foot. 
Must be somebody for White’s, I guess.”’ 

The pedestrian came into view a mo- 
ment later, climbing out of the gully at the 
Alder bridge and coming along the pike 
with a little flower of dust blooming around 
his feet. Even so, far-away in the dusk, the 
bundle, and the stick, and the peculiar 
chronic fatigue of the shoulders marked 
his calling. 

The child, leaving her marigold voyagers 
stranded in the cosmos, came to clutch a 
fold of her mother’s skirt and rest her chin 
on one of the lower bars, peering out with 
the half-fearful eyes of a little bird at the 
purpling highway and the dim approaching 
stranger. 

The man sat down on a stump across the 
road, eased the bundle from his back to the 
ground, and removed a rusty derby to wipe 
a sleeve across his brow. A stubble of beard 
covered the lower portion of his face, and 
his nose, broken and never properly set, 
seemed to have affected the equilibrium of 
all the features, lending the visage a singu- 
lar obliquity. His short-cropped hair was 
beginning to grizzle, especially above the 
ears. His clothes were dusty and baggy. 

None of the three spoke for a time, only 
the whispering willows and an occasional 
faint lowing of cattle on the higher levels 
disturbing the hush. The tramp stared 
up at the farmstead, still holding a fuller 
light on the heights. 

“T wonder,” he addressed the woman, 
but without lowering his eyes, ‘‘I wonder 
if I could get a night in the barn. I’m a 
tramp. I’m not looking for a job. Ii I 
found one, I probably shouldn’t take it. 
No, no, I’m a tramp, all right. I’d be 
willing to do a few chores, though—not 
too much—sawing wood or carrying water. 
Not milking, though.” 

This was not the way tramps talked, not 
the tramps that came past Charity Hill, at 
any rate. The tramps that came there were 
not urbane, sophisticated, ironical. The 
woman’s eyes widened a little, and a faint 
color dyed her cheeks. The stranger, hear- 
ing no protest, got himself within the gate 
before she was ready to speak, and then for 
some reason or other she let it pass. They 
climbed the lane toward the fuller glow of 
the height, but the dusk running ahead out- 
distanced them, and when they came to the 
level before the house the moon was already 
in possession. 

“Takecare!”’ the woman cautioned under 
her breath. “’Round this way, please, and 
don’t make a noise. Don’t let him hear 
It would disturb him greatly.” 


you. 





The Last Fletcher 


“Who?” asked the man under his breath. 

She nodded toward the porch filled with 
the lifeless patterns of the moon. For the 
moment the warning sounded preposter- 
ous; then, as if challenged, vacancy did 
stir and speak in a frail, high babble, 
searching through the tree-stems. 

“T hear you, Biddy. You’re not alone 
tonight, Biddy. Tell me right off Thad- 
die’s come, Biddy. I knew he’d come 
tonight.” 

Laying a hand on the man’s arm, she 
called back in a firm, colorless voice: “‘ No, 
Uncle Greg; there’s nobody here. I'll be 
in and ’tend to you in a minute, Uncle 
Greg. First I’ve got to see if Til put the 
calf in the new shed all right. Just a 
minute, Uncle Greg!’’ And in a whisper, 
“Come this way quick and walk on the 
grass.” 

When they had gained the shadow of the 
hay-barn, she began to explain with a 
thread of uneasy apology in her tone. 
“He’s a little gone, you see. Just within 
the past month he’s taken to talking so 
about his boy. Think, a ten-year-old boy 
who ran away—oh, thirty years ago. And 
all that time, till just now, he’s never 
spoken his name.” 

At sight of Biddy’s face peering dubi- 
ously from one to the other, she realized 
suddenly that she was pouring out her soul 
to an utter stranger and a tramp. 

“Mercy, child,” she cried with a show of 
consternation. “It’s ’way past your 
bedtime.” And hurriedly, to the vagrant: 
“Tf you'll go to the kitchen-door, Mrs. 
Pearl will give you something to eat. Come 
along, Biddy.” 

He watched them go away with a pecu- 
liar interest in his eyes, the silver woman 
moving across the moon-colored back- 
ground with the silver child tagging out at 
arm’s length and looking back at him with 
a kind of cornerwise fascination. By and 
by he dropped his bundle behind the 
chopping-block and moved toward the 
golden lamp-light of the kitchen-door. 

It was later in the night. The moon 
hushed all the rank life of the mountainside 
like a Gorgon’s head hung there in the 
zenith. Nothing escaped the suave 
exhalations, not even the figure on the 
higher ground where the pear-orchards 
began. It may have been an hour that 
the man sat there with his arms wrapped 
around his knees. He was not dreaming, 
however, for all the while his eyes were 
moving from detail to detail, describing 
the perimeter of a vague potato-field, 
measuring the barns, studying with an 
extraordinary care, seeming to weigh 
something in one hand against something 
in the other. When he got to his feet at 
length, and before he moved down again 
toward the hospitable hay, he stood for a 
moment staring beyond the mountains at 
the blue-misted rim where the world went 
over, mysterious, alluring, into the beyond, 
and as he stared he sighed, his face more 
than ever crooked. Then he laughed at 
himself for sighing. 

One would not have suspected his 
midnight vigil on the following morning. 
Turning out with the farm-hands, he 
chummed with “Til” Tilbury to the end 
of borrowing the man’s razor, and later, 
without any definite arrangement, drifted 
out to the bean-patch with Til and his son, 
Gabe, and there the three hoed in silence 
till the sun was hours high. And so he 
seemed to establish himself at Charity Hill. 














Of course the woman should have told 
him to go the first thing in the morning; 
her procrastination gave her the appear- 
ance almost of conniving at his stay. 
Perhaps, after all, she was doing so. Those 
few casual words of his the evening before, 
of half-facetious defiance, had been electric. 
Folks never talked like that in this far 
corner of the hills. She wondered if any 


one else but herself “in here’? would 
understand this bizarre wanderer. 
And, besides, he was working. Why 


should one send a man away when he was 
working? It was not till mid-afternoon, 
when she saw him lying on his back on a 
clover-knoll above the stables, at vagrant’s 
peace with the world and the sky and the 
slow summer wind that Til’s questioning 
eyes drove her out to have accounts with 
him. 

She had planned to say, “Sorry, but it’s 
always been a rule here not to put up 
tramps.” 

What she said was, ‘‘It’s quite a pretty 
view here, don’t you think—the river 
through the notch there?”’ 

“You still think so? I mean—’ He 
sat up hastily and hugged his knees. ‘I 
mean, you still think of it as something 
beautiful after you’ve seen it there in the 
same spot, day after day, year after year?” 

A light went out. Somehow or other 
she had taken it as a matter of course that 
he would understand her. She called upon 
him with a sharp bitterness. ‘ What 
makes you think I’ve been here year after 
year?” 

He dropped his eyes. ‘Oh, no, I didn’t 
know. I was just taking it for granted.” 

“Why?” Her cheeks showed a dull, 
uneven color, and her teeth nipped her lip. 
“You think I look it?” And then without 
waiting for him to speak she turned a 
corner. ‘‘What are you doing up here, 
passing off fora tramp? You know you’re 
not a real tramp.” 

“Oh, yes, I am. I’ve never been any- 
thing else in my life.” He brooded at the 
distant fleck of river with a half-whimsical 
smile. ‘‘That’s why I wondered if one 
could see the same thing day after day and 
still get something out of it. Perhaps, 
after all, you’re right about it.” 

“I? Right about it?” 

“Ves, maybe it’s the better way, getting 
more out of the same thing instead of 
getting the same out of more things.” 

“But—but J didn’t say that!” she 
protested, not suspecting trickery. “You 
think I’ve always been here. But I haven’t. 
I went all the way through normal school 
and I lived in Springfield three years and 
over a year in Buffalo, and we were going 
to Chicago, when Silas—when—my hus- 
band died. He was working for a shoe- 
machinery company.”’ 

‘Were you happier 
earth that way?” 

Her lips drooped, and her face grew 
redder. ‘Well, if I wasn’t, it wasn’t the 
fault of the running about. My husband 
took to—”’ She broke off, aghast at herself. 

“Your husband, Silas, took to drink- 
ing?” 

She bit her lip harder than ever, a look of 
outrage in her eyes. “Look here!” she 
gasped. And after an instant, when he 
still refused to lower his gaze, she went 
on with a shadow of uncertainty. ‘ Who— 
wh-what are you? How did you know?” 

“T’ve told you what Iam. As for know- 

ing—I don’t know anything but what 
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“You’re not my Thad,” accused the old man. 
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barefoot in summer. And this is summer,” he ended triumphantly. 


» 


summers ago,” the tramp insisted. 


you've told me yourself. What else would 
he have taken to? Gambling, perhaps. 
! didn’t think of gambling.” 

When she failed to answer, he lay back 
in the clover and clasped his hands behind 
his head, smiling slightly as though 
amused with himself. ‘‘What gets me,” 
he went on to the sky, “‘is this story of the 
old man and the lost heir and the thirty- 
year silence. Men’s minds are odd things, 
aren’t they?” 

The woman sat down and began to pull 
a clover-blossom to pieces, immeasurably 
relieved at the turn of subject. She wanted 
to keep it there. “You’d have thought 
so,” she spoke feverishly, “to hear him that 
morning a month ago, standing in the 
kitchen after breakfast. Of course he’s 
getting along, but we’d never noticed 
anything wrong—anything sudden, that 
is. He stood there picking his teeth and 
looking out toward the barn, when all of 
a sudden his hand went out as if he was 
going to fall. ‘I wonder why Thaddie 
don’t come home,’ he said in the queerest 
voice—like calling to the dead.” 

The man hitched on an elbow. “The 
dead?” 

The other’s eyes widened at the gesture, 
and when she went on, it was with a certain 
constraint. 

“He'd been dead to Uncle Greg, at any 
rate. Well, that was the beginning, that 
morning, and when the end will be I don’t 
know. He’s gone pretty fast the past 
week. A month ago he could see with the 
best of us, and now he’s almost blind—all 


he sees clear at all is little yellow-headed 
Thaddie coming up across the corn-patch 
where he and I used to have our playhouses 
between the rows. Oh, no, Thad’s never 
a grown man coming home. It’s like all 
those years wiped out, and it’s little 
Thaddie he’s watching for. He pretends 
I’m not here, and my Biddy’s in my place 
—I used to be called Biddy, too, when I 
was little. He’s always telling Biddy to 
run call Thaddie, out under the Northern 
Spy where there hasn’t been a tree for 
ages now. Yesterday he screamed for her 
to run down by the pike gate where 
Thaddie was killing a copperhead. The 
funny part is, Thad and I did kill a copper- 
head there, but I’d forgotten it a long time 
ago. And about the fight behind the 
ice-house, when Silas bloodied Thad’s nose. 
But one evening I caught poor Biddy 
almost down to the gate going over to the 
Dole farm to warn them never to let that 
boy Silas show his face at Charity Hill 
again. The Dole farm! And there’s 
scarcely a stick standing there now. It 
frightens me.” 

She drooped a moment in silence, her 
eyes blank on the mountain’s crest. The 
man studied her with a curious intentness. 

“He’s even advertised for him now,” she 
went on. ‘Sometimes I run across it in a 
paper, and that scares me, too. ‘Thaddie 
Fletcher, if he will come home, will learn 
something to his advantage!’ I suppose 
he sees a little yellow-headed boy with a 
handkerchief knotted over his shoulder, 
barefooted, maybe, climbing over the 


“My Thaddie’s not half so big, and—and he goes 
“Yes, but that was thirty 
“A boy can’t stay a boy for thirty summers, can he, Pa?” 


bars to the pasture. ‘That’s how he thinks 
of him all the time.” 

“And how do you think of him?” 

The question came too suddenly. She 
glanced at him and then away again 
quickly, and her face was unaccountably 
red. ‘‘I—I think of him? Why should J 
think of him, es—especially?” 

All the same she was ill at ease under his 
continued scrutiny. The color deepened 
and the tight lips trembled with rebellion. 

“We were children here together,” she 
cried with a sudden passion. “He and I 
and Silas—just the three of us. How 
could I help wondering sometimes how— 
how he had turned out? Yes, yes, some- 
times I see him coming home, too. But 
of course—” Passion went out; her hands 
dropped in her lap. “ But of course, really, 
I shouldn’t know him if he came. Thirty 
years is too long. Any vagabond would 
have us at his mercy—reading that 
advertisement.” 

“Any vagabond?” 

She turned, sensing a change in the air, 
and fer a moment their eyes met, challeng- 
ing. From somewhere below the knoll a 
plaint, half pain, half exasperation, came 
up to them. The woman sprang to her 
feet, stared about, and twined her fingers 
wildly. “Why, it’s Biddy! Biddy! Here 
IT am, Biddy!” 

The child came scrambling into view, 
her hair tumbled, one knee scratched by 
briers, rosy-red lips pouting accusation. 
“Why didn’t you.come home ever?” 
she demanded. (Continued on page 112) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes and their youngest daughter, 
Elizabeth, who expects to be the hostess when the children of 
Washington next come to the White House to roll their Easter eggs | 


To cMeet 
Mrs. HUGHES 


By Clara Savage 
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HEN a man is up for President of the United States, the 
men of the country want to know everything about him; 
they demand the story of his life—with nothing omitted; 

they ask how he stands on the Mexican situation, the tariff, pre- 
paredness, and so on. The women of the country want to know these 
things, too, but in the very next breath they begin to ask what his 
wife is like. 

Now there is Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes to wonder about. 
From her photographs it is easy to see that she is slight, of medium 
height, and looks younger than one quite expected, but it is hard 
to get from a picture the color of her brown hair touched with gray 
and her hazel eyes. Voices don’t show in pictures either, and yet 
they sometimes tell so much about a person. Mrs. Hughes has a 
low, musical voice, and there is a cordiality in her manner that 
springs from instinctive friendliness. When she holds out her hand 
and welcomes a new acquaintance, like a flash the questioning of the 
old proverb comes to one, “Who is a stranger to him who hath the 
habit of speaking kindly?” 

Mrs. Hughes is a New-Englander born in Milwaukee, trans- 
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Misses Catherine and Helen Hughes, a Wellesley girl-to-be | to Balti ge th ff hs t 

and a Vassar girl, respectively, caught by snap-shot while sum- sage aempeaeger Panes tilp-aghy-salynecdeinns wie mens — 

iad *% fL oa pear live with an aunt at the death of her mother—then to Princeton, 
ee eae ree ee on An, ae New Jersey. When she was nine, she joined her father, who had 
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5) ARNOLD GENTRE, 
Mrs. Charles Evans Hughes, who is campaigning with her 
husband. It is whispered that the votes of four million women 
may swing the election, but perhaps this one woman with- 
out a vote will have a good deal to do with the way it swings 


moved to Brooklyn and was practising law in New York City. 
Mrs. Hughes loves to tell about her father, and as she talks 
the picture grows of the little girl and the studious man who 
were the best of friends. A backgrounu of law-books did not 
crowd out other things which the father and daughter loved. 
There were music and pictures, especially etchings, of which 
her father had a world-famous collection; there were long 
tramps together, and there was baseball. Mrs. Hughes 
describes Antoinette Carter, the little girl she used to be, 
with a crinkling smile. ‘Antoinette was a good deal of a 
tomboy,” she admits reminiscently. 

One of the things which the daughter likes best to remem- 
ber about her father is the help he gave to young lawyers. 
Many of the best-known men in the legal profession today 
look back to him as the man who gave them their start. 
Among the number is Charles Evans Hughes. It was while 
working in Mr. Carter’s office that Mr. Hughes fell in love 
with the daughter, and they were married in 1888. 

here are one grownup son and three daughters in the 
Hughes family. Charles Evans Hughes, Jr., is the eldest, and 
then come Helen, Catherine, and Elizabeth in order of age. 
Helen is a Vassar graduate of two years ago, and Catherine 
enters Wellesley this month. Elizabeth is nearly nine years 
old and was the first baby to be born in the executive mansion 
at Albany. Her mother says that this youngest member of 
the family is a chip off the old block, the block in this case 


being Mr. Hughes. If Miss Elizabeth 
keeps on, she may yet be governor of 
New York, Chief Justice of the United 
States, and—there is no telling what. But 
at present her chief interests comprise a 
bicycle and a Maltese kitten. 

A charming and gracious hostess, Mrs. 
Hughes has always enjoyed the social side 
of official life. She was a favorite in 
Albany and Washington and made many 
warm personal friends. But even while 
social demands were many, she personally 
directed the management of her home, for 
the housewifely skill of many generations 
of New England ancestors has descended 
toher. Atthesame time, she has closely fol- 
lowed her husband’s work, and Mr. Hughes 
speaks of her as a person on whom he can 
always rely for sincere and unbiased opinions. 

Whether or not Mrs. Hughes believes in 
votes for women, she does not expect to 
cast a ballot for a long time—not for four 
years from next March, at least, even if 
the Federal amendment favored by Mr. 
Hughes should be passed by Congress and 
be ratified. In Washington there is no 
such thing as a vote, and needless to say 
she is quite confident that she will return 
there to live. 





Meeting Mrs. Hughes at home, slight, graceful, and charming, one 
would not guess the robust feats she has accomplished when she and 
Mr. Hughes have gone mountain-climbing. Her'record is 11,000 feet 
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Up the stairs, two at a bound, went the butler, Detective Haggerty and the policeman close at his 
heels. They burst into a room. Haggerty, peering over the butler’s shoulder, saw a child’s cot. It 


was empty! A sob broke through the old servant’s lips, and he leaned, shaking, against the door-jamb 


1 HE 


YOUNG man sat at a writing-desk. 

He drew a line under a tall column 

of numerals, added them up, wrote 

down the result, and stared at it 
with brooding eyes and wrinkled brow and 
drooping lips. It is not good to be tweénty- 
five and owe approximately four thousand 
dollars when one’s visible resources are prac- 
tically nil. Out of all that stack of bills at 
his elbow, there would be perhaps ten due 
to necessity; the others indicated the fool and 
Why did he do it? What was 
the matter with him, anyhow? Why couldn’t 
he go along decently like his friends? Hot 
water, month in and month out—that was 
Robert Van Vechten, wastrel, roisterer by 
night. A thousand resolves today, and not a 
whole one a week hence; so what was the good 
of swearing off? Money? He was a human 
sieve; it fairly ran through his fingers. 

A clock struck nine. A bitter dreary 
March night, if you care for atmospheric 
effects. A fine drizzle was falling, and it was 
growing colder and colder: the world was 
tightening up under the last grim clutch of 
winter. As the ninth stroke of the clock 
died away in soft musical vibrations, the 
young man leaned back and rumpled his hair. 
“Roger is right: I’m a fool sure enough.”’ 

From underneath the bills he drew 
forth a letter and read it. He knew 


his money. 


every word of it by heart; still, he 
had to peruse it again: 
Robert: —I warned you 


when I gave you your last 

allowance that it would be 

the last if you 

~ oe « went beyond it. 
I shall not ad- 

vance you a 


BOL 


By Harold 


Author of ** The Goose Girl," 
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MacGrath 


A Splendid Hazard,” etc 


single penny. Go to work and earn it if you need 
it so badly. Take care of your tin-hom gam- 
blers, your parasitical friends; they’ve seen the 
last dollar from my direction. Go to work. I 
have argued and pleaded with you, and you have 
sworn a hundred dicer’s oaths—and here you are 
again, as deep in the mud as ever. Get out of it 
the best way you can. Father knew what he was 
about when he drew up his will. When you are 
thirty, if you want to go to the dogs—always 
supposing you’ve not already arrived—I shall 
have nothing to say. ROGER VAN VECHTEN. 


Robert flung aside this letter and looked up 
at the clock. By and by he got up and began 
to pace the room. Suddenly he stopped and 
laughed grimly. 

“Why not? By the Lord Harry, I’ll do it! 
All in one whack, and then to lay low for five 
years. I'll do it! All right, Roger, I'll give 
you a shock that you won’t forget in a hurry.” 

He resumed his pacing as he smoked and 
from time to time gesticulated. 

Below, in the lobby of the club, a young 
man about the same age as the spendthrift 
approached the hall attendant. “Is Bob Van 
Vechten in his room?” 

“Yes, Mr. Forbes. He left word for you 
to go right up the moment you came in, sir.” 

‘Very good,” Mr. Forbes remarked briskly. 

Five minutes later J. Mortimer Forbes, 
illustrator, idler to a certain extent, always 
desirable for week-ends because he danced 
well, played all games well, and avowed pub- 
licly that he would remain a bachelor to the 
end of his days, sat down opposite his friend. 

“Well, what the deuce have you been up 
to now?” was his opening query. 

“You always say that, Mort, when I send 
for you. Here, read this letter from Roger.” 

The artist read it. ‘‘So he’s going to make 
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“Ever hear of two brothers who didn’t scrap? The elder 
invariably dominates the younger, first sheds apron-strings, 
and generally takes the younger brother’s best girl” 


A Lb bt 2 


Illustrated by 


M. Leone Bracker 


good his threat? Honestly, Bob, if you want my 
candid opinion, I don’t blame him. To let the sharks 
shake you down as they do! To be known as an easy 
mark: horses, farobank, roulette, needy chorus girls! 
Pretty low stuff for a man of your kidney. It isn’t as 
though you were a weak-kneed, chinless fool; there’s a 
man somewhere under your skin. It shows in the 
fact that you’ve kept astonishingly clean and decent 
for one who travels with the riffraff you do. You call 
Roger pigheaded. Seems to me it runs in the family. 
The moment he opposed your mode of living, you 
flared up and went at it double speed. Well, you see it 
hasn’t paid. He had the legal right to cut off your 
allowance. And give him credit for this 
much: it is only to jack you up and teach 
you a lesson. How much do you want to 
borrow?” concluded the artist, his handsome 
mouth widening amusedly in a knowing smile. 

“What I love about you, Mort, is the 
absolute gift of your friendship; never 
any strings to it, never any hedging. 
I sent for you because I need five 
thousand the worst kind of way. I 
am honestly desperate. I am at the 
end of my rope.” 

Forbes nodded. ‘Five thou- 
sand, though!” 

“I’m in at least twenty thou- 
sand with those everlasting note- 
brokers, and they refuse me 
another penny. You can im- 
agine what that twenty thou- 
sand will be when I touch f 
thirty. I need four thousand 
lor pressing debts and a thou- 
sand to start afresh with.” 

“Do you mean to begin / 
again, or is this the tape at ; 
the end of the run?” 

“It’s the end, Mort. I think 
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I’ve waked up. Five thousand is a whale 
of a sum. The question is, can you 
spare it? You may have to wait like the 
note-brokers. On the other hand,” the 
speaker added grimly, “‘I may be able to 
return it within a month.” 

“Very well, I’ve a few thousand idle. 
To any other man I’d refuse it, but I'll 
give it to you on the strength of your 
assertion that the foolish stuff is over.” 
Forbes produced his check-book. “‘If this 
bucks you up, it’s a good investment.” 

“T’ll accept it on one condition—that 
you take my note with in- 
terest for a year.” 

“Any way you say, 
Bob.” Forbes filled out 
the check and passed it 
over to his friend. 

“T feel pretty cheap,” 
admitted the recipient, as 
he laid the check on top of 
the bills. 

Forbes stood up and 
began to button his coat. 
This boy had no more idea 
of the value of money than 
a Hottentot. Incredible 
sums had already slipped 
through his fingers. Would 
he brace up, or would he 
fall back into the old rut 
again as he had often done? 

“Well, good night and 
good luck, Bob. I’m off 
—very busy.” 

“Wait half an_ hour, 
Mort. I’ve another job 
for you. Archibald Blake 
is going to pay mea short 
visit at  nine-thirty. I 
want you to witness what 
takes place here then.” | 

“Blake?” 

“Yes, read this docu- 
ment. He's going to sign 
it when he comes.” 

Forbes read it. A frown 
settled upon his frank 
brow, and his jaws hard- 
ened. ‘He'll never sign 
that, Bob, never.” 

“Oh, yes, he will.” 

Forbes sighed, smiled 
ironically, and said, ‘‘T’ll 
witness it; but I don’t 
believe it will serve in the 
end.” 

“Wait and see. The 
world is full of tragedies, 
isn’t it? Perhaps I’m one 
myself. The younger 
brother generally is. And 
sometimes the greatest 
tragedy of all is to go on 
eating and drinking and sleeping. You're 
lucky. The only child is always lucky. 
Roger and I have scrapped from the 
cradle. Ever hear of two brothers who 
didn’t? The elder invariably dominates 
the younger, takes the biggest piece of 
cake, the best toy, is first to have his 
pocket-money, is first to get free of par- 
ental apron-strings, and generally takes 
away the younger brother’s best girl.” 

Forbes held out his hand, and the other 
grasped it. The artist understood the 
cause of most of this handsome young 
fellow’s dissipations. He himself carried 
an unhealing wound. But his balm lay in 
his work. ‘ 

“1 believe that’s Blake coming now,” 


The Blind Alley 


said Robert. ‘Five minutes, and then you 
may go.” 

Blake came in. He was tall and well 
built. His dark, handsome face was singu- 


larly attractive until you studied it, when 
you found something predatory about the 
nose and mouth. 

“T must thank you for your promptness,”’ 





“Not bad for a starter,” the detective 
mused. “So Roger Van Vechten is the 
brother of the gay and festive Robert, eh?” 


said the host. ‘I have something here 
which you will read and sign.” 

With a puzzled expression on his face, 
Blake accepted the paper and began to 
read. Forbes, watching him curiously, was 
sure that the man’s color faded a little. 
At length Blake tossed the document onto 


the table, something truculent in his air. 

‘““Has Mr. Forbes read it?” 

‘Wes, 

Blake shrugged. ‘My dear Van Vech- 
ten, I’m no fool. Good evening.”’ 

He started for the door, but his host 
was too quick for him. 

“T forgot to say—indeed, I haven’t had 
time to say—that there is an alter- 
1ative.” 

“And what might that be?” asked 

Blake coolly. 

“The finest walloping a man of 
your breed ever got, here 
and now!” 

Blake . straightened. 
and the devil in the man 
became evident in_ his 
dark eyes. “To sign a 
paper like that, under 
coercion, would have no 
legal value. I leave it 
to Forbes.” 

“Td sign it if I were 
you, Blake,” was all the 
sympathy he got from 
the artist. 

‘And if I refuse?” 

“I have stated the 
alternative,” said Van 
Vechten, leaning against 
the door. 

“Stand aside!” 

Van Vechten smiled. 

Blake reached out a hand and sudderly 
iound himself on his knees, intolerable 
pains in his forearm. 

“Wait a minute!” said Van Vechten, 
twisting. ‘‘ Will you sign that, or sha!l I 
break your arm to start with? You know 
that a word from me can force your resig- 
nation from the only decent club you belong 
io. A beating and your resignation, or your 
signature at the bottom of this sheet of 
paper. You had better decide quickly.” 

“TH sign,” said Blake, standing up as 
the grasp on his wrist slackened. ‘But 
for all that, you’!] regret this use of force.” 

“Maybe. Once your name is on that 
sheet, I don’t care what you do.” 

‘All rather futile it seems to me, Bob,” 
said the artist when Blake had gone. 

‘Not so futile as you may think. This 
is legal evidence in any court, since he 
can not prove that I used coercion.” 

“Court? You don’t mean to tell me 
that it is going into that phase? That’s 
carrying things too far.” 

‘‘Who can say? Just as well be on the 
safe side. Rotten old world.” 

“In spots. There’s some good in it yet.” 

“Old Samaritan!” cried Robert affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ Always there in a pinch.” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps I’m the worst 
friend a chap like you cou!d have, Bob.” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

“Why, if you knew you hadn’t any one 
to lean on, old boy, you wouldn’t be likely 
to lean so much. But so far as I’m con- 
cerned, fifty-fifty, time er purse. I hope, 
though, that this bump will jack you up 
the right way and for good. You're going 
to give up that girl, aren’t you?” 

“T can’t, Mort.” 

“Vou can’t bethinking of marrying her?” 

Robert stared at the rug. 

‘Suppose you tell her how you stand 
financially and see how that wil! affect 
her?” suggested Forbes. 

“T am an easy mark!” 

“You don’t love her; that’s impossible.” 

“But if I bow (Continued on page 152) 
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eA Little Talk to Girls who are Going Away to School 
By Dr. Henry Nosrte MacCracken 


President of Vassar College 


OING to college? Then I congratu- 
late you. 
Life, which seems to me none too 
prodigal to most of us, is giving you 
your chance. 

Four years of happiness, varied with activi- 
ties, crowded with friendships, colorful with 
the mystery of experience, await you. Life’s 
mortgage is not for four years due; until then 
you are accountable only to yourself. With 
your mates you are now embarked on a won- 
derful voyage, to make a discovery of life. 
That others have discovered it before you 
makes little difference; following guide-posts 
or Blue-Book directions is not traveling; 
every one discovers life for himself. 

In spite of what some people say, going to 
college is seeing life. Outside of college one 
usually sees only slices of life. Here one sees 
it whole. Life in its origin and development 
by evolution; life in its natural environment 
analyzed by science; life in its expression, in 
word and feeling through literature and fine 
art, in work and purpose through social sci- 
ence and philosophy—life, always life, is the 
scope of your study. The curriculum, to the 
one who has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
thrills with vitality. And you, if you are 
worthy, will respond to this new rhythm. 
Vigor and purpose and inspiration will be 
drum-beats to your feet. Days at college will 
be intense with the sense of life and its 
meaning. 


HEREFORE, a word of caution! Beware 
the reactions. Life concentrated thus may 
wear upon you. You need to relax. Otherwise, 
seeing life too steadily, some day you and 
your work will all seem futile in the light of the 
great world’s course, and college life will seem 
abnormal, shut-in, removed from reality. It 
is not, actually, but you have made it so. 
You have shut off the ordinary contacts with 
the world, and have put too great an over- 
load on one wire—the mind. Overloaded 
fuses have a way of burning out. 
So, take a church letter with you; take 
time for little tasks; join the associations 


that help you to give yourself for the college 
and its social relations. See life, but while you 
see, live. There is time for both. 

Fit into life. Do not impose your discovery 
of life’s cross-currents on others. Remember 
what Rosalind said to melancholy Jaques, 
the much-traveled in life: ‘“‘I had rather have 
a fool to make me merry than experience to 
make me sad; and to travel for it too!” And 
the world is of her opinion. Do not come 
home a Jaques from your voyage of discovery. 
I hate the collegiate self-appointed critic, 
cynic, pessimist, and snob. 


OLLEGE, I repeat, is an experience as nat- 

ural as any. You can find in it the oppor- 
tunity for every kind of self-expression. Look 
about you. Happiness lies in the immediate. 
The girl in your hall is the test of your theory 
of life. The maid in your corridor can solve 
your sociology. The janitor’s wife is sick; is 
there a chance for religion? Responsibility 
waits upon response. You will always be the 
kind of citizen you are now. 

You may have emotional refuges in your- 
self. Cultivate them. Write poetry; keep 
up your music, especially composition; paint, 
design, and create deftly and eagerly. All 
these are natural channels of expression to 
relieve the concentration of life at college. 
So are all exercise and athletics. Use them. 

Above all, imagine. Imagine what your 
grades will be if you neglect your first semester 
work. Imagine how your friend is going to 
feel when you say that which is quivering on 
your lips to be said. Imagine what life would 
be if we were all carried away by purely per- 
sonal motives. Imagine the other side of your 
argument. Imagine, if you can, the reality 
that lies behind appearance. For knowledge 
is all composed of imagination and reason, 
but chiefly of imagination. 

College, then, if you are worthy, will make 
you see and love life more truly and wisely. 
You will know and love better your home and 
town for having gone to college. Because you 
comprehend life better, you will make it more 
comprehensive. Again, I congratulate you. 
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With all due reverence for the sentiment of 
Tennyson’s maiden “standing with reluctant 
feet where the brook and river meet,” mod- 
ern hygiene tempers its idealism with the 
practical postcript, “Be sure and take your 
overshoes, ’tis a marshy place you choose” 


The young girl of today: a being in whom 
the spirit and the flesh are most exquisitely 
mated, with pride in her superb young 
body, pride in her eager young intellect, 
and a faith in her own spiritual whole- 
someness that shines before her like a star 


N the year 1834, when our grand- 

mothers were children, there was 

published in Boston the sixth edi- 

tion of a small volume entitled, 
“The Daughter’s Own Book: or, Practical 
Hints from a Father to His Daughter.” 
For nineteen chapters the book discoursed 
upon such topics as manners, religious 
sentiments, conversation, marriage, hu- 
mility. The last chapter, toward which 
all the others led, was impressively 
headed, “‘ Preparation for Death.” 

Put this fact aside for a minute while 
we step into the cheery office of a cer- 
tain slim, well-groomed young woman, 
Dr. Florence Harvey Richards by name. 
As medical director of twenty-two hundred 
girls in a great high school in Philadelphia, 
and as a modern to the tips of her 
fingers, she represents the broadest and 
newest thought along our line. So let us 
put to her this question: “‘ What is the vital 
essence of the young girl’s training today?” 

“T should say that the ideal for which 
we are all striving in training the girl today 
is preparation for life,’ will be her reply. 

Take out that “Preparation for Death”’ 
and look at the two side by side. ‘“ Med- 
itate frequently and solemnly upon 
death. Daily visit in thought the grave,” 
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Za Todays SCHOOLGIRL 


By Sarah Comstock 


Author of ““Mothercraft,” etc. 


says “The Daughter’s 
Own Book.” Think 
of it. Think of 
saying that to the 
loveliest and the most 
alive creature that 
glorifies this good old 
earth—the American 
girl. Look at her, with 
her body taking on 
the first curves of 
womanhood; there are 
shifting moods in her 
eyes; there are caprices 
of feeling in her ready 
tears and flickering 
mischief. What does 
it all mean—this 
swiftly maturing form, 
these new flashes 
and shadows of emo- 
tion, this culminating 
beauty and loveliness? 


It means just this: that all the forces of 
nature are conspiring to prepare this 
American girl for life. Nature refutes the 
publisher of the old book. 

Of course we have come a long way from 
that “‘ Preparation for Death” to the mod- 
ern ideal, but we are still alarmingly far 
from our goal. We take death for granted 
and think no more about it, but once life 
is established we are too proud to let it 
run its unguided course. In the first 
place, we seldom stop to look at the vast 
purpose for which this girl who will be a 
woman was created. Human welfare in 
any phase is of immense importance, of 
course, and we have laid especial stress of 
late years upon what seemed the most 
urgent of its needs—that is, saving the 
babies—but we should wake up to the 
fact that there is another phase just as 
vital—caring for the girl in her teens. And 
why? For the simple reason that, in and 
through her, we may grapple with the in- 
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Tomorrow's 


MOTHER 


Illustrated by 


Lejaren A. Hiller and Ira L. Hill 


fant-mortality problem of the next genera- 
tion; for today’s schoolgirl is tomorrow’s 
mother. Save her to a healthy, intelligent 
life. and you will be saving the babies of 
the future from many of babyhood’s ills. 

But what about the reports which come 
buzzing around our ears like incorrigible 
gnats regarding girlhood’s deteriorating 
physique? ; 

“We are finding the increase of heart- 
trouble among our pupils most alarming,” 
says the physical examiner of a large girls’ 


from experts in many fields.  Dietetists 
murmur chemical formulas like incanta- 
tions above the girl’s school lunch. A na- 
tional league of orthopedists and physical 
educators wags its head in solemn conclave 
over the height and form of her desk. 
Learned professors write volumes on her 
psychology. Another national association 
has been formed to give her the basis of 
moral training. And still there is some- 
thing lacking. What is it? Ask these 
experts in many fields. Almost without 
exception they will tell you that what 
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high school. 


“Among 2356 young women clerical they need, above all things—and do not 
is the cooperation of the girl’s mother. 


employees examined, there were found have 
3204 impairments,” says the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. 
This was not guesswork; every 
young woman was_ inventoried 
from the top of her head to the 
soles of her feet—heart, ears, teeth, 
tonsils, lungs, liver. Most of these 
employees were past their young 
girlhood, but their impairments 
were largely the legacy of an ill- 
cared-for youth. 

“From fifty to seventy-five per- 
cent of adolescent girls, according 
to different authorities, are con- 
ceded to be anemic,” says the 
physician of another girls’ high 
school. 

Surely the impaired body, the 
anemic constitution, are not what \ 
we want for tomorrow’s mother- ' 
hood. And there are plenty of \ 
reports on intellectual and moral ¥ 
conditions that are no more re- 
assuring. What is the trouble? 
Certainly not lack of attention 
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“Health Idealism,” with the joy of life 
alreadyinthelithesomelittlebodyofthe 
child, a smile lighting up the baby face 
as unconsciously as a ray of sunshine 
slants across a flower, and the sense of 
young motherhood as a background 


Like mother, like daughter; when a 
mother holds up her child, she holds 
up a mirror to herself: to prepare a 
girl in her teens for life in her twen- 
ties—and after—is to solve today the 
infant-mortality question of tomorrow 


Preparedness for motherhood is preparedness to care 
for your baby when she is conscious only of her- 
self; when she walks and her imagination catches 
on people and things; and when she adds herself 
and people and things, and imagination, too, together 


A teacher may overearn her salary until she turns 
gray, and still her efforts are fruitless if the home 
is undoing the work of the school. A girl of thir- 
teen dances until after midnight in the middle of 
the week, and the teacher is expected to lead her 
through the mazes of algebra on the day follow- 
ing. It isn’t a square deal to the teacher—or to 
the mother of tomorrow. This is only an obvious 
one of a thousand instances, many of them far 
more subtle and for that reason far more difficult. 

A certain educator says to the mothers of girls: 
“Give your daughter a supple, firm, resistant body 
to bear the next generation and lend it vigor. 
Give her a trained mind to rear it wisely and 
oversee its education. Give her a rich emotional 
life, girded by complete self-discipline, to create 
the daily happiness of her home-to-be. Give her 
the spiritual faith which shall, shine above that 
home like a star.” 

A pretty large order, you are thinking. You 
can’t all become dietetists, (Continued on page 148) 
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COURSE the great ques- 
tion is not what became of 
the Pied Piper. He was 
certainly big enough and 
magical enough to look 
after himself without peo- 
ple’s bothering their 
heads about him. The im- 
portant and exciting thing is 
what became of the children. 
For after all there are only 
two important questions in 
the whole world: What has be- 
come of children? and What 
will become of children? 
But naturally, if you want 
to know about the Pied 
Piper’s children, you have 
first to find out about the 
Pied Piper, because it was 
he who led the children 
away. All the grownups 
saw it, although at first 
they couldn’t believe 
their eyes. If they could 
have heard the music, per- 
haps they could have _ be- 
lieved their ears. But they 
only saw the Piper raise his 
pipes to his lips and blow, 
and draw the children 
after him. The grownups 
didn’t hear a single thing. 
That was the first remark- 
able secret about it, that if 
you had grown up, you 
couldn’t hear the Piper’s 
music, but if you were a 
child, it was the sweetest 
sound in the world to you 
and the clearest. It was 
such a tune that if you 
heard it, you simply had to 
follow, no matter where it 
led. In the first breath you 
heard it, the song it sang 
seemed to have words. That 
is, you thought it was telling 
you something, but you 
couldn’t be sure. In the 
second breath you heard it, 
you could catch the words, 
although you couldn’t be 
sure what they meant. But 
in the third breath cf the 


—— 


The Rest of the Story 


In Which Is Told What Became of the Piev Pirer 


By John Woodseer 


Drawings by Willy Povrény 


music the magic time came, for then 
the words were quite plain, and you 


understood everything. And there is no 
use telling you what those words were, 
because they said something different 
to every child that heard them. They 
told each child his dearest wish, his 
heart’s desire, and the happy dream he had 
forgotten. Best of all, the music told how 
to make the dream come true. Only the 
very end of the song was the same to every 
one who heard it. It. just ended with the 
words: “Follow! follow! follow! follow!” 
So naturally all the children obeyed and 
followed to see their dreams come true. 
Who wouldn’t? But just think of all the 
grownup people who had had dreams, 
too, and had forgotten them, and didn’t 
hear the Piper’s music, and didn’t remem- 
ber; and so their dreams never came truc. 
They are certainly to be pitied. 

The last they saw of the children on 
that wonderful day was when all the boys 
and girls followed the Piper down the 
street and out of the town and into the 
country, where they faded into the blue 
mist of the summer afternoon. If it 
hadn’t been for Jan, no one but the 
children themselves would ever have 
known anything more about them. 

You remember Jan, perhaps. He was 
the cripple. He was too lame to keep up 
with the rest, although he was the very 
first one to hear the music, and he listened 
so hard that he got every bit of it by heart. 
On the very night after the children 
disappeared Jan came back alone, and he 
told what had happened up to that time. 
It was all owing to Jan that the children’s 
parents ever got them back again. But we 
mustn’t get ahead of the story. I will say, 
however, that it was only through Jan that 
people ever heard the story at all. The chil- 
dren never told. But Jan became a great 
poet, and he let out the secret, because he 
thought it would do the grownups good. 

When Jan came back it was with a look 
in his eyes that showed he knew things 
that were better than any that the older 
people even dreamed of. If he hadn't 
known them, he would have been crying 
his eyes out just like the children’s moth- 
ers. Little by little, the people in the 
town learned from him some of the things 
he had heard and s2en that day. But ke 
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only told them what they could understand. He 
had seen all that happened, because everybody in 
the procession was in front of him, as he hobbled 
along on his crutch. He said that after they had 
left the town, the music grew even sweeter, and 
the children grew happier and merrier, until 
finally the Piper began to dance as he went along. 
And soon the children 
began to do the same; all [- 
but Jan, whose bad leg 
was giving him some 
special twinges, although 
he felt every minute that 
he could soon throw away 
his crutch and dance, too. 
And so, he said, the 
wonderful procession 
went on, almost to the 
very end of that glorious 
afternoon and the end 
of Jan’s first story, for 
he then saw the children 
for the last time with his 
ordinary eyes. Because 
at the end of that after- 
noon they came to The 
Hill. 

Perhaps you remember 
about The Hill. Or per- 
haps you’d better be 
told. It was, of course, a 
rather big hill, almost a 
mountain. But aside 
from its bigness, it wasn’t 
at all remarkable. It 
looked just like any other 
hill covered with grass 
and bare places. But the 
road the children were 
on led right up to it and 
stopped; so of course 
something had to be 
done. Jan could see that, 
as he stumbled along 
behind the rest. The 
procession was getting 
nearer to The Hill every moment, and Jan thought 
that when the Piper reached The Hill the piping 
would stop and they would all sit down to rest, 
and then he would have a chance to catch up with 
them. But that was not to be. He saw the Piper 
dance right up to The Hill, and suddenly, just 
before the road ended, the most wonderful thing 
of all happened: the side of the Hill swung open, 
just like a door on hinges, and the road ran right 
into it. The Piper danced into it and all the chil- 
dren gave a great shout and began to follow him 
into it. Poor Jan was more enchanted than ever 
by this and hurried with all his might to catch 
up. He could see that The Hill was as light as 
day inside and even lighter. He could hear the 
Piper’s music floating out from it, mixed with 
happy cries and laughter from the children, and 
never in his life had he so much wanted anything 
as he longed to be with the others. ‘ 

The Youngest Boy that followed the Piper was 
So small that he was last in the procession in front 
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“O, Time,” said the Piper, 
“I beseech you to give 
each child one of your 
eternal flowers, so their 
hearts will not change” 





of Jan, and just before 
he reached The Hill, 
he thought of Jan and 
turned and called to him 
to hurry, and then ran 
on. Jan could see that 
the children were fast 
disappearing. He called 
to them to wait just a 
few minutes until he 
could catch up. But with 
the Piper’s sweet music 
ahead of them, how 
could they wait? The 
Youngest Boy turned 
again and waved to Jan, 
just as he followed the 
others into The Hill. 
Jan made his crutch go 
faster than it had ever 
gone before, and at the 
very last he actually 
seemed to begin to dance 
a little himself. He was 
always sure that ,he 
had danced a few steps 
at least, but he wasn’t 
able to throw away the 
crutch, and just as he 
reached The Hill, its 
magic side swung again 
on its hinges and shut 
tight without a breath 
of sound. And there were 
the children and _ the 
Piper inside The Hill, 
and there was Jan out- 
side, so hot and tired and 
disappointed that for a 
moment he thought he 
could never again go 
home. But there was 
The Hill still standing, 
with its grass-spots and 
bare places and looking 
as common and dull as 
any other hill; so gradually, as he stared at it, he 
came to bear his disappointment more bravely. 

He sat down upon a stone to think abvut it all, 
and by and by wonderful thoughts began to pour 
into his heart. The afternoon ended, the sun went 
down behind The Hill, the twilight came, and 
beautiful stars marched above the hilltop, and 
still Jan sat and thought. At last he spoke a few 
words, looking straight in front of him. “I am 
beginning to see,” said he. ‘I know that the light 
and the music and the children are inside this 
hill, and there must be other light and other music 
inside every hill in the world and inside everything 
that seems shut tight and common-looking. And 
now that I know that much, I’m the very one to 
find out what that light and music are. I'll go 
around looking for them all my life, and whenever 
I find them, I’ll make a song about them for the 
people that don’t see. But first of all I must find 
out what is happening to these children in this 
particular shut-up hill.” 
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From the minute that Jan said this, he 
began to be a poet, and that*was also the 
very minute that the Youngest Boy be- 
gan to think, inside The Hill, about Jan 
being left outside. But we are getting 
too far ahead, and if we are going to tell 
the whole story, we’d better go back to 
the time the children passed inside. 

The very first thing the Piper did after 
the hillside closed again was to keep on 
playing and dancirig, just as he had done 
before. He did this so that the children 
wouldn’t be shocked or troubled at find- 
ing themselves beyond the hillside 
gate. All the children were de- 
lighted, because. they . were so 
busy dancing and singing that 
they didn’t ‘see where they were 

‘until they had come to like the 
world inside better than outside. - 
But at last ‘the Pied Piper 
stopped playing and dancing; 
the children stopped, too, and 
began to watch the Piper,- who 
stood panting and with his face 
shining and red, quite out of 
breath. Even fairies have to 
rest once in a while, and of course 
the Piper was a fairy, one of the 
greatest and best of all the fair- 
ies. He puffed and panted for a 
while until-every one seemed to 
feel quite at home, and then he 
spoke. : 

“Well,” -he said, “that was a 
dance, wasn’t’ it?. And are we 
all well and‘ happy?” 

That, made-two, questions, but 
the children: answered both of 
them by shouting, ‘ Yes,” which 
seemed -to’ be the answer he 
wanted to héar. 

“Now, then,” said he,’ “you 
remember. what the song sang 
when I played 6n my pipes; how 
it said that if you would follow 
the music, it would lead you to 
see your dreams come true. I 
have kept my promise, and you 
are now in the Land of True 
Dreams.” 

This was rather a long speech 
for the Piper to make, because 
he‘ always sang more than he 
talked; but of course, now and 
then, there come times when 
one simply has to explain things 
to people to make them under- 
stand. And this time, even when 
he had finished speaking, the 
children didn’t fully understand, 
but stood there looking at him, a 
little puzzled. The Piper could 
see this; so he had to explain 
further. 

“Lock around you,” he said. 

The children all looked, but 
none of them noticed anything 
remarkable, except the most remarkable 
thing of all, and that was that they did 
not seem to be shut inside a hill or inside 
anything else. They seemed as much out 
of doors as when they were outside The 
Hill; the sun was shining in the blue sky 
among feathery clouds, and it was a beau- 
tiful summer day in a pleasant land. 

“T see that you don’t notice anything 
different,” said the Piper, “‘and that is 
because none of you is wishing anything 
at this particular moment. You will have 
to remember what your dreams were be- 
fore you can begin to see them truly. But 








The Rest of the Story 


first, kindly observe the Trees of the Fruit 
of Dreams Come True, on the other side 
of the pasture.” 

When he said this, the children all 
looked where the Piper was looking. They 
still stood. on the same road that had led 
them out of the town and into The Hill, 
and they now noticed that they were be- 
side a rather large and beautiful pasture, on 
the other side of which they saw a number 
of fine old fruit-trees, forming an orchard. 

“What was your dream?” asked the 
Piper of the boy who stood nearest him. 





While the children played the Piper 
sat on the gate to the meadow and 
made his pipes sing with them until 
the very sky seemed to be dancing 


The boy had been having such a good 
time that he had to think a minute be- 
fore he could remember. But at last an 
eager look came into his eyes, and he 
answered, ‘* Skates.” 

**Look at the lowest tree,” 
the Piper. 

The boy looked across the pasture, and 


commanded 





there, hanging on the lowest bough of 
that tree, he saw such a pair of skates as 
he had barely dreamed of. 

“Go take them,” said the Piper. ‘‘ They 
are yours.” 

With a cry of delight the boy started 
to race across the pasture. All the chil- 
dren had heard what had been said, but 
they didn’t wholly understand, because 
only the Piper and the boy saw the skates, 
and so the others wondered why the boy 
was running. But they waited patiently. 
The pasture wasn’t really so very broad, 
but to the running boy it seemed 
as though he was traveling for 
miles to reach his skates. 

After a while he began to 
think: ‘“‘How hot I am! Here 
it is summertime, and I have 
been dreaming of skates. How 
foolish —a_ sailboat is what I 
really dream about.” 

He almost stopped running at 
the thought and looked up to- 
ward the old trees. They seemed 
to be a little nearer, but a re- 
markable thing had happened. 
There were no skates now on the 
lowest tree, but on a larger tree 
hung just such a sailboat as he 
had fancied, and he knew that it 
belonged to him. He almost 
shouted for joy, but remembered 
to save his breath, and renewed 
his running faster than ever. But 
as he ran, an entirely new thought 
came to him. 

“Here I am,” he said to him- 
self, “running with all my might 
to get a sailboat when there isn’t 
a drop of water in sight to float 
it, and if there were, there isn’t 
enough wind to sail-it. A pony 
would be the sensible thing to 
have for this country.” 

And with that he again fell to 
walking and raised his eyes to 
the trees. They were now much 
nearer, but the sailboat had dis- 
appeared, and in its place swung 
a little platform upon which stood 
the finest pony he had ever seen. 
Once more he began to run, and 
again his thoughts ran with him. 

“After all,” whispered his 
thoughts, “‘what good would a 
pony be when time goes so fast, 
and I’!l soon be a man? What I 
really should have is a war-horse, 
and that would last me.” 

As he thought this, he looked 
up. He was now very near the 
tree. The pony was gone, and 
beneath the tree, ticd to a 
branch, was the horse of his 
dreams, perfectly true in every 
particular. With a shout the 
boy covered the last of the dis- 
tance and stood beside the horse. He put 
out his hand to seize the reins, when again 
his thoughts began to whisper dreams. 

“What is the use of a war-horse when 
you have no soldiers? One should have 
soldiers and be their captain.” 

Instantly the horse faded, and in its 
place stood a company of as splendid 
soldiers as any one would care to fight, 
and they all looked at the boy as though 
they waited only to be led. Then sud- 
denly he realized that he simply had no 
place to lead them, and this embarrassed 
him very much. (Continued on page 126) 
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Desire lay back with her face toward Teddy. 
When he nodded, she shook her head. 


father always. But to find a father when you’re grown up 


a father.” 


Sale * : he 







“Meester Deek,” she said, “it’s very sweet to have 
“You needn’t look so wise; you’ve had a 
that’s what’s so sweet and wonderful” 


SLAVES OF FREEDOM 


EDDY was like a man from the 
tropics suddenly transplanted to 
an arctic climate. He was chilled 

_ tothe soul; the coldness brought 
him misery, but no reaction. His vigor had 
been undermined by the uncertainties and 
ardors which he had endured. Building a 
fire out of his memories, he shivered and 
crouched before it. 

Hour by hour in the silence of his brain 
he relived the old pulsating languors. He 
had no courage to look ahead to any bright- 
ness in the future. The taste of the present 
Was as ashes in his mouth. He felt old, 
disillusioned, exhausted. The grayness of 
the plunging wintry sea was the reflection 
of his soul’s gray loneliness. 

Among the passengers he was a romantic 
figure. Stories went the rounds about him. 
It was said that the girl who had delayed 
the sailing Was an actress—no, an heiress— 
no, one of the most beautiful of the season’s 


débutantes. Men’s eyes followed him 
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with envy. Women tried to coax him into 
a confession, especially the old lady who 
had met him coming white-faced from the 
purser’s office. He was regarded as a tri- 
umphant lover; he alone knew that he was 
an impostor. 

He missed Desire horribly—all her tricks 
of affection and petulance. He had so much 
to remember: her casual way of singing in 
the midst of his talking; the way she cov- 
ered her mouth with her hand, laughing 
over it, that she might provoke him into 
coaxing apart her fingers to reach her lips 
through them; the waving down the stairs 
at the hour of parting—every m:mory 
flared into importance now that she had 
vanished. No, he hadn’t realized her 


doing. 
He might have been with her now, if only— 


value. Their separation was his 


And back there at the end of the 
lengthening wake did Broadway still flash 
and glitter, a Vanity Fair over which 
sky-signs wove ghostly and monstrous 
sorceries? 

At night he paced the deck, staring into 
the unrelieved blackness. With whom was 
she now? Was she thinking of him? Was 
she thinking of him with kindness, or had 
the “horrid me” again taken possession? 
Perhaps she was with Fluffy. “Oh, these 
men!” Fluffy would say contemptuously. 
She was with some one—he knew that; 
it was impossible to think of her as sitting 
alone. She wouldn’t allow herself to be 
sad; she was somewhere, where there 
were lights and feverish gaiety, and the 
seduction of music. But with whom? 


He disembarked at Fishguard an hour 
after midnight. The December air was 
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raw and damp. As he drowsed in the 
cold, ill-lighted carriage it was of Desire 
that he thought. Now that the voyage 
was ended, the ocean that lay between 
them seemed as impassable as the gulf that 
is fixed between hell and heaven. She 
had seen the steamer, she had been a 
topic of conversation on board, but every- 
thing that he saw now, and would see from 
now on, was unfamiliar to her. 

The entrance into London did nothing 
to cheer him. London looked mean; 
even in its emptiness it looked over- 
crowded. He missed the boastful tallness 
of New York. 

He had stepped out and was giving in- 
structions about his luggage when he 
heard his name called tremblingly. As he 
turned, he was swept into a whirlwind of 
embraces. His father stood by, preserving 
his dignity, giving all the world to under- 
stand that a father can disguise his emo- 
tions under all circumstances. 

“But how did you get here?” Teddy 
asked. “It’s so shockingly early.” 

“Been here most of the night,’ his 
mother told him, between tears and laugh- 
ter. “You didn’t think we were going to 
let you arrive unmet? And we didn’t keep 
Christmas. When we got your cable, we 
put all our presents away and waited for 
you.” 

How was it that he had so far forgotten 
what his parents’ love meant? Traitor- 
ously he compared this arrival with his 
unwelcome arrival in New York. A flush 
of warmth spread from his heart. They 
had stayed awake all night at the wintry 
station that he might not be disappointed! 

On the drive back in the cab, all through 
breakfast, and as they-sat before the fire 
through the lazy morning, they gossiped of 
the things of secondary importance—his 
work, the Sheerugs, his impressions of 
America. Of the girl in America they did 
not talk. His mother’s eyes asked ques- 
tions, which his eyes avoided. His father, 
manlike, showed no curiosity. He sat 
comfortably puffing away at his pipe, feel- 
ing in his velvet coat for matches and 
combing his fingers through his shaggy 
hair, just as if he had no suspicions that any- 
thing decisive had happened. It was only 
when an inquisitive silence had fallen that 
he showed his sympathy, chasing up a new 
topic to divert their interest. Desire was 
not mentioned that day or the next, 
or even when her letters began to arrive, 
Teddy’s reticence was respected. For that 
he was infinitely thankful. The ordeal of 
explaining and accepting pity would have 
been more than he could have borne. 
Pity for himself would have meant con- 
demnation of her. In the raw state of his 
heart, neither would have been welcome. 

During the afternoon of the first day 
of his home-coming he visited Orchid 
Lodge. He was drawn there by the spec- 
ters of Desire’s past. What a transforma- 
tion! With the collapse of Beauty Incor- 
porated all the pomposity of wealth was 
gone. Carriages no longer waited at the 
curb. Up-stairs, in the spare bedroom 
where he had met Desire’s mother, he 
found Mrs. Sheerug. With a bag of vivid- 
colored wools beside her, she was busy on 
a new tapestry. At the sound of his 
entrance she rose like a little old hen 
from her nest. Her arms flew up to 
greet him. 

“You've come back.” 

“T’ve come back.” 





That was all. 


Slaves of Freedom 


Whatever she had guessed, she asked no 
questions. Had they all agreed to a kindly 
conspiracy of silence? 

As he sat at her feet watching her work, 
she told him philosophically of the loss of 
their money. “‘The Lord gave, and the 
Lord has taken away. I wouldn’t be so 
terribly sorry if it hadn’t given my husband 
sciatica of the back.” 

“But does one 
back?” he asked. 

She peered at him over her spectacles. 
“‘Most people don’t, but that’s where he’s 
got it. He never does any work. Oh, 
dear, if he’d only take my lemon-cure, I’m 
sure he’d be better. I don’t think he wants 
to be better. He can sit about the house 
all day while he’s got it. Poor man, it 
doesn’t hurt him very badly.” 

It soon became evident to Teddy that 
she wasn’t so cut up as might have been 
expected now that her wealth was gone. 
Straitened means gave her permission to 
relax. “Those coachmen and men-ser- 
vants,”’ she told him, “they worried me, 
my dear. Their morals were very objec- 
tionable.”’ 

When he tried to find out what had really 
occurred to cause the collapse of her afflu- 
ence, she shook her head. ‘Shady tricks, 
my dear—very shady. Unkind things 
were said.” 

More than that he could not learn; she 
did not wish to pursue the subject further. 

Little by little the old routine came 
back, and with it his ancient dread that 
nothing would ever happen. Every morn- 
ing, the moment breakfast was ended, he 
climbed the many stairs to his room to 
work. From his window he could see his 
father in the studio, and the pigeons spring- 
ing up like dreams from the garden and 
growing small above the battlements of 
house-tops. 

He wanted to work; he wanted to do 
something splendid. He longed move than 
he had ever longed before to make himself 
famous—famous that Desire might share 
his glory. At first his thoughts were slow 
in coming. Day and night, between him- 
self and his imaginings she intruded, pass- 
ing and repassing. He saw her in all her 
attitudes and moods, wistful, friendly, and 
brooding. He could not escape her. Even 
his father and mother filled him with envy 
when he watched them; he and Desire 
would have been as they were, if things 
had turned out happily. Hal, seen walking 
along Eden Row, was a warning of the man 
he might become. 

Since he could think of nothing else, ke 
determined to make her his story. Gradu- 
ally his purpose cleared and concentrated; 
his book should be a statement of what she 
meant to him, an idealized commentary 
from his point of view of what had hap- 
pened. He would call it “‘The Book of 
Revelation.” It should be a sequel to 
“Life Till Twenty-One.” His first book 
had been the account of love’s dreaming; 
this should be his record of its realization. 
After the idea had fastened on him, he 
rarely stirred out. He wrote enfevered. 
If his lips had failed to tell her, she should 
at last know what she meant to him. As 
he wrote, he lost all consciousness of the 
public; his book was addressed to her. 

Although he seemed to have lost her, he 
was perpetually recovering her. He re- 
found her in other men’s writings; they 
gave tongue to the emotions which the 
dull ache of his heart had made voiceless. 


get sciatica in the 





He recovered her in the dusty portrait 
of Vashti, which his father had painted 
and which had lain in disgrace in the 
stable for so many years. Vashti’s youth- 
ful figure, listening in “The Garden En- 
closed,” was very like Desire’s; the lips, 
which his boyish kiss had blurred, prophe- 
sied kindness. He brought it out from its 
place of hiding and hung it on the wall 
above his desk. 

He recovered her most poignantly in 
small ways: in the stubs of theatre-tickets 
for performances they had _ attended, 
When unpacking one of his trunks, he 
found some white hairs clinging to the 
sleeve of one of his coats. They set him 
dreaming of the pale, reluctant hands that 
had snuggled in the warmth of the white- 
fox muff. 

But he recovered her most effectually a 
week after his home-coming when her let- 
ters began to arrive. Not that they were 
satisfactory letters; if they had been, they 
would not have been like her. Her sins 
as a correspondent were the same as her 
sins of conduct: they consisted of things 
omitted. Where she might have said 
something comforting, she filled up the 
sentence with dots and dashes. He begged 
her to confess that she was missing him. 


She escaped him. She let all his questions — 


go unanswered. There was a come-and- 
find-me laughter in her way of writing. 
She would tell him just enough to make him 
anxious—no more. She had been to this 
play; she had danced at that supper; last 
Sunday she had automobiled with a jolly 
party out into the country. Of whom the 
jolly party had consisted she left him in 
ignorance. 

Strange letters these to receive in the old- 
fashioned quiet of Eden Row, where days 
passed orderly and marshaled by duties! 
They came fluttering to him beneath the 
gray London skies, like tropic-birds which 
had lost their direction. He would sit pic- 
turing her in an Eden Row setting, telling 
himself stories of the wild combinations of 
circumstances that might bring her trip- 
ping to him. He felt dull in remem- 
bering her intenser modes of _ living, 
modes of living which in his heart he 
distrusted. They could not last. There 
lay his hope. When they failed, she 
might turn to him for security. He ex- 
cused her carelessness. Why, because he 
was sad, should she not be glad-hearted? 
For such leniency he received an occasional 
reward, as when she wrote him: “I do 
wish I could hear your nice English voice. 
I met a lady the other day who asked me: 
‘Is there any chance of your marrying 
Theodore Gurney? If you don’t, you're 
foolish.’ You’d have loved her.” And 
then in a mischievous postscript, “‘I forgot 
to tell you, she said you had beautiful 
eyes.” 

Tantalizing as the echo of laughter from 
behind a barrier of hills! 

His chief anxiety was to discover what 
she had meant by her promise that they 
would meet very shortly. She refused to 
tell him. Worse still, as time went on, he 
suspected that she was missing him less 
and less. While to him no happiness was 
complete without her, she seemed to be 
embarrassed by no such curtailment. Her 
good times were coming thick and fast; 
her infatuation for Fluffy seemed to have 
strengthened. At last word reached him 
in February that they were off to Califor- 
nia; she was too full of anticipation to 
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in his eyes and an alertness in his step. He seemed to be refinding her mother in Desire. 











He could detect Fluffy’s influence—‘ Oh, 
these men!” He waited longer and longer 
to hear from her. Sometimes three weeks 
elapsed. Then from Santa Barbara she 
wrote: “I’m having such a gay time. 
Don’t you envy me? I’m riding horseback, 
and some one is teaching me to drive a car.” 

He knew what that meant. How could 
she travel so far and freely without attract- 
ing love? A man had appeared on the 
horizon. 

For a day he was half-minded to go to 
her. It was no longer a question of whether 
she wanted him, but of whether he could 
live without her. He answered in a fit of 
jealousy and self-scorn: “I wish I had your 
faculty for happiness. I hope your good 
times are lasting.” And then the fatal 
phrase. “I’m afraid you’re one of those 
lucky persons who feel nothing very 
deeply.” 

It was his first written criticism of her. 
She kept him waiting six weeks for a reply; 
when it came it was cabled. He broke the 
seal tremblingly, not daring to conjecture 
what he might expect. Her message was 
contained in one line, “I hate you to be 
flippant.” After keeping him waiting so 
long she had been in a great hurry to send 
him those six words. After that, dead 
silence. It dawned on him that everything 
was ended. 

He had completed his book. It was in 
the printer’s hands, and he knew that once 
more success had come to him. Money 
was in sight; nothing kept her from him 
except her own wayward heart of thistle- 
down. He still believed the best of her. 
With the courage of despair he told himself 
that sooner or later he was bound to marry 
her. Perhaps she was keeping away from 
him out of a sense of justice, because she 
could not yet care for him sufficiently. 
When his book had found her, she would 
relent. 

Glancing through his paper one June 
morning, his eye was arrested by the head- 
lines of a motor accident. It had happened 
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to a party of newly landed Americans, 
two women and three men, on the road 
from Liverpool to London. He caught 
sight of the name of Janice Audrey, and 
then—dashing out into Eden Row, he ran 
to Orchid Lodge. Hal was setting out for 
business when he intercepted him. Thrust- 
ing the paper into his hand, he pointed. 


SHE PROPOSES 
E had not been allowed to see her. 


She had been at Orchid Lodge for 
three days. No one was aware of his 








One day Teddy and Desire 
motored down to Ware, hoping 
to find the farm where Desire 
had been held prisoner as a child. 
But everything was strangely 
changed; it was as though the 
country they had known had 
vanished with their childhood 


special reason for wanting to 
see her. Not even to_ his 
mother had he let fall a hint 
that Desire was the girl for 
whose sake he had stayed in 
America. His thoughtfulness in 
making inquiries and in send- 
ing flowers was attributed to 
his remembrance of their child- 
hood’s friendship. 

“Her bedroom’s a_ bower 
already,” Hal told him. ‘You 
really mustn’t send her any 
more just yet.” 

“Toes she ask about me?” 
He awaited the answer breath- 
lessly. 

“Sometimes. I was telling 
her only this morning how 
you'd spent the autumn in 
New York.” 

“Did she say anything?” 

‘She was interested.” 

He could imagine the mis- 
chief that had crept into her 
gray eyes as she had listened to whatever 
Hal had told her. Why didn’t she send 
for him? 

As far as he could learn, she wasn’t hurt 

only shaken. He suspected that Mrs. 
Sheerug was making her an excuse for a 
bout of nursing. The house went on tiptoe. 
The door of the spare room opened and 
closed softly. 

He had to see her. It was on the golden 
evening of the fourth day that he waylaid 
Hal on the stairs. “Would you please give 
her this note? I'll wait. There'll be an 
answer, I’m sure.” (Continued on page 162) 
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MIR AA OVE 


ON 


Eugenics 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrated by E. W. Kemble 


IS MIRANDY,” says Sis Violet to me de odder day 
when she drapped over to my house to set a while 
an’ pass de time of day, “Sis Mirandy, 
whut do you think ’bout dis heah 


eugenics dat Brer Johnsing promulgates so 
much ’bout?”’ 

“Eugeny who?” I axed. “I disremem- 
bers meetin’ de lady, but ef Brer Johnsing 
is a takin’ any interest in her, I bet she 
ain’t no better dan she ought to be, who- 
ever she is.” 

‘Eugenics ain’t no female pusson,” 
spons Sis Violet, “‘hit’s a cause.” 

‘“What sort of a cause?” I inquires. 
“One of dese heah causes whut you passes 
aroun’ de hat for, or one of dem causes dat 
you puts on airs ’bout becaze hit’s toney 


to believe in hit 

“Well, I don’t edzactly onderstand de 
wharforeness an’ de whereasness of hit 
myself,” says Sis Violet, “but as near as 
I can make out, hit’s havin’ chillun by a 
newfangled cut-paper pattern, instid of in 
de ole hit-or-miss way.” 

“De lan’ sake, you don’t 
sclaims I. ‘But dat’s takin’ de Lawd’s 
wuk out of His hands.” 

“Humph,” spons Sis Violet, “Sis 
Mirandy, you sholy is behind de times, for 
hit’s a mighty pin-haided pusson in dese 
days dat don’t think dat dey can manage 
things better dan de Good Master kin.” 

“Babies is de Lawd’s wuk,” says I, 
‘“‘an’ He sends ’em as He pleases, for how 
else is hit dat po’ folks always gits de 
triplets, whilst rich folks has 
to go roun’ to de orphan asylum an’ buy 
“em a second-hand infant?” 

“Dat’s whut eugenics is fur,” spons Sis 
Violet; ‘“hit’s to regulate de baby-supply 
so dat dem whut can’t feed whut dey has 
got won’t be gittin’ anodder little boarder 
ev’y yeah, an’ so dat dem whut’s got whole 
sets of gold spoons to put in de mouths of 
deir babies when dey’s born will have de 
mouths to put ’emin. Mo’over, eugenics 
is givin’ de chillun a square deal, an’ hit’s 
lettin’ babies pick out deir pas an’ deir 
mas befo’ dey is born, an’ dat way gittin’ 
de kind dey’s proud to be kin to, instid of 
havin’ to take de kind of parients dat is 
wisht on ’em.” 

‘De Lawsy mussy! You don’t say so,” 
I cries out. ‘How I wisht dat eugeny had 
been a-wukin’ when I was a baby. I know 
who I’d a picked out for a pa. Hit would 
have been Mister Rockinfeller, an’ den 
I'd ’a been a-swimmin’ along in seas of 
kerosene instid of wrastlin’ aroun’ to find 
anodder quarter to drap in de gas-meter.”’ 

“Yes,” goes on Sis Violet, “hit seems lak 
we done been too casual, so to speak, in 
dis heah baby business. We ain’t had no 
plan. We just took ’em as dey come, an’ 
was thankful when dey had de right num- 
ber of legs an’ arms, an’ somethin’ dat 
looked lak hit might look lak a face instid 
of a cream cheese when hit got a little 
older. But we don’t take dem chances on 
nothin’ else. When you wants watermillions, 


” 


say so! 


twinses an’ 


you p lants 
watermil 

lions. When 
you wants po 
tatoes, you 
plants pota- 
toes. When 
you raises 
hawgs, you 

raises hawgs, an’ likewise wid chickens, but 
when you starts out to raise a fambly, you 
ain’t got no mo’ idee of whut you're gwine 
to turn out dan a rabbit has. Dar’s whar 
eugenics steps in an’ shows you how to have 
a set of chillun dat you can brag on to de 
neighbors instid of havin’ to bail ’em out 
of jail.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I spons, “I done 
seen some mighty slip-ups wid folks dat 
thought dat dey were smart enough to 
settle dis heah chile proposition out of deir 
own haids. I disremembers ef I ever seed 
a young mother tie up all her baby-clothes 
wid pink ribbon, an’ pick out George 
Washington for a name becaze she had 
determined to have a boy, dat hit didn’t 
turn out to be a gal. Nor is I ever seen 
anybody start out to raise up a chile to be 
a preacher dat he didn’t turn out a hood- 
lum. Ev’y baby is a prize package, an’ 
you don’t know whut hit’s gwine to be nor 
whut’s in hit ontel you gits hit. An’ 
furdermo’ de parients ain’t got no say-so 
bout whut dey are gittin’. Dat’s whut 
makes chillun so interestin’. Dey keeps 
you guessin’.” 

“Maybe dey used to be dat way, Sis 
Mirandy,” says Sis Violet, “but dat was 
befo’ dey invented dis heah eugenics whut 
I’s a-tellin’ you *bout. Now you picks 
out your chillun’s looks, an’ deir size, an’ 
de kind of sense dey is got, des lak you 
picks out de hat, an’ de dress dat’s most 
becomingest to you, an’ suits yo’ style, 
in de dry-goods store.” 





“ Hit seems lak we done been too casual in dis heah baby business,” 
promulgates Sis Violet. “We ain’t had no plan. Now dat’s whar eu- 


genics steps in and shows you how to have a set of chillun to brag on” 





you do dat?” I axes wid my 
mouth wide open, for I suttenly was tooken 
on de surprise by dis heah news. 

“Why,” spons Sis Violet, ‘“hit’s jest as 
easy as fallin’ off a log. All you got to do 
nee 
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grandpas an’ grandmas, an’ great-grand- 
ar , 


pas an great-grandmas, an great-great- 
~ciry< } ‘ ¢ P e ’ 
grandpas an’ great-great-grandmas, an 


great-great-great-grandmas an’ pas, and 
great-great-great-great-grandpas’ an’ mas, 
an’ lakwise deir uncles an’ aunts in de same 
y, a-tracin’ back de blood to kingdom 
an’ seein’ dat none of ’em ain’t got 
*, nor peculiarity, nor cussedness 
you wouldn’t lak for yo’ precious dar- 
baby to have. An’ dar you is!” 

‘Yassum, I specs you would be, an’ dat 
chile dat was de lineal descendant of all 
dem puffect people sholy would be a won- 
der, but don’t you think dat he, or she, or 
it, would be mighty far apart, an’ few of 
‘em?” I inquires. 

“Maybe so,” spons Sis Violet, “but 
dat’s de recipe for havin’ a eugenic baby. 
Follow de rule, an’ you can’t fail.” 

“Well,” spons I, “I don’t know dat I 
takes much stock in dat doctrine. Hit 
looks to me lak hit was got up by ole maids 
an’ ole bachelors whut ain’t had ,much 
sperience in de baby line, an’ don’t know 
nothin’ at all bout de inwardness of mater- 
money an’ de fambly-circle. Nawm, I 
don’t hold none wid dat doctrine ’bout 
seein’ dat all yo’ chillun’s kin-folks on deir 
pa’s side is been (Concluded on page 150) 
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The Pipes of PAN 


As the Sands of the Sea are the ways of a Man with a Map 


OHN TRENT STARWELL, finan- 
cier, stopped in the first open space 
in the woods and listened. The 
voice sounded close to him now, full 

of alluring mystery. It had been calling 
to him for half an hour, and he had fol- 
lowed it blindly. He had stumbled 
through thickets of horsebrier and alder, 
he had circuited the slope that lay like a 
foot-hill about Thunderhead; and in the 
end he had come back to the lake and the 
open, cursing his own folly, but stubborn 
in his determination. Intangible, undis- 
coverable, the voice irritated his matter- 
of-fact soul and galled his temper. As he 
stopped for breath, he caught for the 
first time the words of the song: 


“He plays on a reed that once was a maid, 
Who broke from his arms and ran, 
And her soul goes out to the glistening 
glade— 
Hark to the Pipes of Pan!” 


Throbbing and clear, like the lilting of 
a thrush, the voice carried through the 
woods to Starwell; it seemed the spirit of 
the virgin forest calling over thousands 
of years—the voice of Pan’s mate. He 
knew the woods well, he had hunted, fished, 
camped in them for summers past, but 
never had he felt their subtle magic be- 
fore. Without hesitation he crashed into 
the underbrush again toward another 
open spot a dozen or so rods beyond. It 
looked bright with sunlight, and in his 
heart Starwell felt sure he would find 
the embodiment of the voice there. 


“ Though ye hear, come not near, 
Fearing the wood-god’s ban; 
Soft and sweet in the dim—” 


The song stopped. Starwell hurried on; 
the wood tangle was thick, the branches 
hard to part, and his feet unused to fol- 
lowing a blind trail. The way seemed in- 
terminable. Why was he rushing after a 
jumble of pagan poetry, set to a few bird- 
notes? What did it matter whether he 
found the voice or not? The whole thing 
was absurd, and yet he knew if he reached 
the lake and found the singer gone, he 
would be wofully disappointed. Not for 
years had he felt this zest for adventure, 
this tingling of excitement. He smiled 
at his own eagerness. At another stride 
Starwell had pushed aside the last branches 
and stepped into the open. 

The sunlight flooded the spot, blinding 
him for an instant; when his sight cleared, 
he looked eagerly about. There was a 
gray ledge jutting over the lake, one lone 
pine, gnarled and wind-blown, and the 
wood tangle hedging him in. That was 
all, the place was empty. He flicked some 
pine-needles from his coat impatiently 
and scowled; disappointment was far more 
disagreeable than he had anticipated. 
Should he try again, or find his way back 
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—and a Marip with a Man 


By Ruth Sawyer 


Author of *‘Seven Miles to Arden,” etc 
Illustrated by Arthur I. Keller 


to the camp? There was time left to join 
the others and have some good fishing 
before dark. He turned. 

“Man! Man! Aren’t you ashamed to 
frighten all the wood-people so with your 
noise? I thought you were a bear, you 
crashed so.” 

It was the same happy, ringing voice. 
A dwarf oak formed part of the wood 
tangle, and curled up in the lowest crotch 
was a girl. Was it a girl? Starwell won- 
dered. She seemed more elfish than hu- 
man, embodying the woods around her 
with their sunshine and bird-notes. She 
was dressed in some soft brown stuff, 
leaving the throat open and the arms bare. 
Her hair was brown, wreathed with 
partridge-berries, and the sunlight colored 
it golden-red in patches. Her eyes were 
brown, dancing brown, and _ her lips 
smiled bewitchingly, yet with a child’s 
trust and frankness. Starwell felt all the 
freedom and gladness of the place wrapped 
up in that smile of hers, and he knew that 
it was the prophecy of it which had drawn 
him irresistibly on through the woods 

“I’m sorry I made so much noise,” he 
said. “I didn’t know it; noise is a thing 
you don’t hear when you make it your- 
self. Were you frightened?” 

“Terribly.” 

“Then you must be one of the wood- 
people; you look so brown and woodsy 
with those berries in your hair Are youa 
dryad or a nymph?” 

“Neither. ’'mapixy. What are you?” 

“Just a man, a_ work-six-days-and- 
grumble-the-seventh sort of man. We 
are human and deadly uninteresting, and 
we exist by the million in a place called 
New York.” 

The Pixy laughed. “I have always 
wanted to see a real man; I don’t believe 
I ever saw one before.” 

“We are much more common than 
pixies; I never saw a pixy before Would 
you mind coming down from your tree 
and letting me look at you? I would like 
to have it to remember, you know, when 
I wake up and find myself back in New 
York.” 

“Aren’t you afraid?” the Pixy asked 
soberly. 

“Why?” Starwell was mystified. 

“Haven’t you heard there is danger for 
those who come too near the wood- and 
the water-spirits? Pan doesn’t like to 
have mortals come into his woods; he 
might harm you.” 

“T will risk it,” Starwell laughed 

The Pixy still looked doubtful. ‘‘ You 
said,” she hesitated, “‘you said you were a 
real man; that means something splendid 
and fine, doesn’t it?” 

Starwell colored. ‘I’m not exactly 
splendid, but I hope that I am a gentle- 
man, if that is what you mean.” 

“Then Ill come down,” and the Pixy 


swung herself to the ground before Star- 
well had time to help her. 

She was taller than Starwell had thought, 
reaching nearly to his shoulder; and she 
was slender, carrying herself like a young 
sapling. She stood silent, looking up at 
him wistfully for a moment; then her eyes 
danced. ‘‘ Well, Man, do you like pixies?” 

“Yes, if they would only sit down like 
real people and promise not to run back to 
their trees again ” 

“T will promise for one pixy. I will sit 
under the pine—you can sit on the rock 
there. Now we can talk until it’s time for 
me to put the birds to bed; they go very 
early, you know—long before the sun goes.” 

The Pixy curled herself tailor-fashion, 
leaning against the tree, her hands in her 
lap, her head thrown back. She was 
exquisite, Starwell thought, as he watched 
her, and he was deeply touched by her 
natural acceptance of his fit comradeship, 
and her willingness to share an hour with 
him, a stranger. They were like two chil- 
dren in their simple directness. 

“What do you do all day, Pixy?” he 
asked. 

“Work for Fairy Godmother,” she an- 
swered. 

Starwell smiled incredulously. “I 
thought they were extinct.” 

The Pixy shook her head. ‘‘The world 
is just full of them if you know where to 
look Mine keeps me very busy—clean- 
ing the brooks, and painting the berries, 
and gathering the seeds when they are 
ripe. Sometimes I teach the birds how to 
build their nests, and the fireflies have to 
be watched and scolded when they don’t 
shine their lamps.” 

“Go on,” said Starwell. 

“In the morning, early, I open the 
flowers—they never wake until the pixies 
call them And when I am very good, 
Godmother sends me over the water to 

,carry the sunbeams to the water-lily- 

buds. I hide one deep in the center of 
each unborn lily, and when they come to 
the top, I kiss them open so that . you 
mortals find them lying there with the 
sun-gold in their hearts.” She smiled 
across at Starwell, and he smiled back 
with perfect understanding, as if fairy 
godmothers and pixy household duties 
were every-day affairs with him. 





“And do you like being a pixy? Are 
you happy?” Starwell asked. 
The Pixy wrinkled her forehead. ‘I’m 


happy now, but some day Godmother 
says I shall have a soul and go down to the 
world of men to live.” 


“And when will that be?” Starwell was 


interested. 

The Pixy did not answer at once. Her 
eyes were busy with the coat of lichen on 
the gray rock, with the wave-ripples on 
the lake, and then with the dwarf oak 
where Starwell first saw her At last they 
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She stood silent, looking up at him wistfully tor a moment; then her eyes danced. ‘“ Well, Man, do you like pixies?” 
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came back to Starwell and looked at him 
very wistfully. ‘‘Godmother says that 
a man will bring my soul to me—some day; 
and that I must wait, busying myself 
with the tasks which she has set me to do. 
But I am always watching, and I pray 
that when he comes I shall find him brave 
and strong and good, for I don’t want to 
lose all the gladness here” (her hands 
pressed her heart) ‘‘when I find my soul.” 

Something choked Starwell; his tongue 
felt thick and his throat dry. 

“Tt’s time to put the birds to bed. You 
must go, Man, for it’s against Godmother’s 
rules to have any mortal see a pixy go 
back to her tree.” 

Starwell rose reluctantly. “It won’t 
hurt the birds to stay up five minutes 
longer,” he pleaded. 

“Oh, yes, it will. Please go, Man, and 
don’t make me sorry that I came.” 

“May I come again tomorrow, then? 
Please, Pixy, share some of your gladness 
with me just for a while—I’ve had so 
little of my own.” Starwell reached and 
took one of the Pixy’s brown hands in his. 
“‘Give me just a little. May I come?” 

Her brown eyes met his questioningly. 
They were very serious now; Starwell 
thought them lovelier than when they 
were merry. ‘Do you think Godmother 
would let you if she knew?” 

“T’m sure she would,” Starwell’s tone 
carried conviction. 

“Then come,” and the brown eyes grew 
merry again. Starwell found he was al- 
together mistaken about them: they were 
loveliest when they laughed. 





When Starwell reached his camp, he 
found pipes lighted and tongues busy with 
wood gossip. There were three fellow 
campers: Blake, the surgeon, Crothers, 
the lawyer, and Atherton, bookworm and 
dreamer. They were of his world, rich 
and successful, and for many summers 
they had camped together—as far from 
civilization as they could make it and still 
be within a reasonable call of their work. 

“T tell you,” it was Blake speaking, 
“with the lake as low as it is and the 
streams nearly dry, we’ve had rare good 
luck.” 

“‘What’s the catch today?” Starwell 
asked half-heartedly, as he pulled out his 
own pipe and threw himself down beside 
the fire with the others. When one’s 
mind is engrossed with pixies and fairy 





godmothers, fishing seems but a poor 
pastime. 
“Eighteen, all running large. Great 


Scott, man, look what you’re doing! 

Starwell had lighted his pipe with a bit 
of brush from the fire and had pitched it 
mechanically over his shoulder—still burn- 
ing—into the leaves beyond. 

““Where have you been?” asked Croth- 
ers gruffly as he reached behind Starwell 
with his boot and smothered the brush. 
“The guides have talked about nothing 
but droughts and forest-fires ever since 
we came into camp—never saw them so 
careful before about matches and such. 
Say, where have you been all day?” 

Starwell looked guilty. “I believe— 
I’ve been worshiping wood-gods.” And 
that was all they could get from him. 


It was many hours before the birds’ 
bedtime when Starwell reached the ledge 
next day. He had listened expectantly 
all the way for the song of Pan, but the 


The Pipes of Pan 


woods were still, save for the leaf rustle, 
a few drowsy bird-chirps, and his own twig- 
snapping. He found the spot deserted, the 
dwarf oak empty, and he threw himself 
down in the sunshine to wait for the Pixy’s 
coming. The lone pine shook itself occa- 
sionally as the wind puffed lazily around 
the ledge, and an orange lizard scuttled 
out from the moss at Starwell’s feet, 
stayed long enough to show off his glossy 
black spots, and then scuttled back to his 
moss. 

Starwell was not an imaginative man; 
fairy-tales had held a small place among 
his childhood books, yet the woods had 
suddenly become enchanted for him. 
Stretched on the rock, the sun at his back, 
his arms above his head, he gazed into the 
wood tangle and peopled it with fairies. He 
woke to the absurdity of it once and pro- 
tested aloud, “‘Pshaw, bewitched by a 
slip of a brown girl.” And he dug his heels 
mercilessly into the orange lizard’s moss 
house. But the next moment he was trying 
to make up his mind whether it was an elf 
or a chipmunk under a brake, and from 
then on he threw himself into the game 
with all his heart and soul without another 
protest. 

One hour slipped by, then another. Star- 
well was so deep in his fancies that he did 
not notice the time. The woods had become 
wonderfully companionable; all he needed 
to do was to close his eyes half, and he 
could see anything he wanted to: he could 
even see the Pixy sitting up in her tree if 
he tried hard enough. He turned his head 
to try the experiment and heard a ringing 
laugh from the dwarf oak. 

“How long have you 
Man?” 

Starwell sat up and rubbed his eyes. 
There she was, brown dress, brown hair, 
partridge-berries, and all, curled up in 
the crotch just as he had seen her first. 
She must be a real pixy or she could not 
have come without his hearing her. He 
smiled with deep contentment. 

“T wasn’t asleep, Pixy. I have been 
watching some of your family and rela- 
tions—so absorbed I didn’t hear you come 
out of your tree. Do you know, a moment 
ago, I think I saw your Fairy Godmother?” 

“No, you didn’t,” said the Pixy. ‘She 
is down at the other end of the lake, 
fitting legs to the tadpoles. That keeps her 
tremendously busy in the summertime, 
she has to get them ready to jump before 
fall.” 

Starwell rose and walked over to the 
tree, where he stood looking up at her. 
““Do you know you haven’t changed a bit 
since yesterday? I was afraid you might, 
but you are just the same jolly little person. 
Perhaps, though, pixies are not persons?” 

“I don’t know, Man; Godmother never 
taught me that. Ill remember to ask her 
when she comes back from: the tadpoles.” 
She tilted her chin with one hand and dug 
the toes of her brown shoes into the trunk; 
then she yawned. “I’ve been gathering 
wintergreen-berries for Godmother’s supper 
and I’m sleepy. What have you been 
doing?” 

“T went to look for water-lilies, just to 
see if you told the truth about the sun- 
beams in their hearts, but I found them all 
closed. Wouldn’t Godmother let you come 
and kiss them open this morning, or were 
you a bad girl, Pixy?” 

The Pixy hung her head. ‘I forgot to 
feed the field-mice last night, and God- 


been asleep, 





mother punished me. It was terribly hard 
not to go. The water-lilies are my flowers, 
you know; I love them best—all clothed in 
white with hearts of gold. Have you any- 
thing better in your world, Man?” 

Starwell shook his head. “There are 
few hearts of gold in my world, child, and 
our whiteness is mostly soiled, I guess. 
Where do you sleep, Pixy?”’ 

“At the top of the trees—as high as I 
can climb—where I can count the stars 
close to me and feel the wind on my cheek. 
And then I dream—and dream—of the 
time when I will find my soul, and the one 
who will bring it to me.”’ 

Starwell looked troubled. ‘But how 
will you know when he comes? Many men 
must pass through your woods, Pixy. 
How will you know which brings your 
soul?” 

“T shall know—I shall know—I’m not 
afraid.” 

“Then, Pixy, you will be a woman. Do 
you know what that means? It is wonder- 
ful to be a pixy, but it is more wonderful 
to be a woman.” 

Starwell’s pulses throbbed, he felt the 
blood pounding in his temples. She was so 
beautiful as she looked at him, her eyes 
large with mystery, her lips parted. 
*“Would to God,” he thought, “I might 
bring her soul and see the awakening.” 

Their eyes met, and Starwell’s arms 
went out to her. “Pixy, Pixy,” he 
pleaded. 

She looked startled, then incredulous, 
then the old look of merry witchery came 
back. ‘‘Godmother will be through with 
the tadpoles and coming home any minute. 
Climb down on the lower ledge, Man, and 
see if she is coming.” 

Starwell climbed—like a confounded ass 
as he called himself afterward. 
were not keen enough to discover fairy 
godmothers, and when he returned Pixy 
had vanished. 


For three days he looked for her. He 
haunted the woods, he spent hours on the 
ledge talking to the orange lizard, his eyes 
alert and watchful lest she slip by him 
unawares. He tried all the harbors on the 
lake where the water-lilies grew, vaguely 
hoping he might find her there busy with 
her sunbeams. Disappointment grew deep 
and poignant; he did not even try to fill 
his mind with other things. The fourth day 
he spent in camp, silent and taciturn, but 
that night despair drove him to speech. 

“*Supposing,” he said whimsically, when 
the others had joined him at the fire and 
lighted their pipes, ‘supposing I found 
here in the woods a girl—absolutely 
untouched by the world—beautiful and 
pure—who made me feel like an earth- 
worm. Do you think I’m decent enough 
to marry her and make her happy?” 

Three pipes came out simultaneously, 
and three hearty shouts went up from the 
campfire. Starwell scowled. Why in 
thunder had he asked them? They could 
not understand; he himself would not have 
understood a few days ago. 

Blake reached over and thumped him 
on the back. “So, it was a wood-goddess 
you were worshiping? Well, God speed 
you, old man. If I had a daughter, there 
isn’t a man I know to whom I would 
rather give her.” 

Crothers wrung his hand. “Look here, 
Starwell, you’re good enough for any 
woman. Every (Continued on page 118) 
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That simplicity is the key-note of charm in draperies is emphasized in the home of Mr. R. S. Howe, at Jericho, Long Island. 
The curtains follow the lines of ‘the walls so closely as to carry out their paneled effect. Decorated by Miss Gheen, Inc. 


CURTAINS ds They Ought To Be 
By Agnes Rowe Fairman 


N the calendar of the home-maker taining. For example, a narrow window detects the sham. A valance also tends to 
the time has come “to talk of many may be widened in effect by using side cur- broaden the appearance of a window, but 
things,” and not the least of these is tains hung on rods extended several inches likewise to reduce its height, and many a 
the matter of curtains and draperies. beyond the window-frame and fastened to low room with short windows suffers from 

As to curtains, let us keep clearly in mind the wal!. When the drapery is up, no one thoughtless curtaining in this way. On 
one very important point: that it the other hand, in a room too high, 
: the deeper the valance the lower 
the ceiling will seem; again, long 
straight side curtains without a 
valance will make a room seem 
higher than it really is, just as a 
striped curtain material also will 
give an appearance of height. 
Another point to remember is 
that the curtain which follows the 
lines of the window or door open- 
ing straight to the sill or floor is 
a vastly different thing from the 
curtain which distorts those lines. 
In the former instance, the cur- 
tain is seen as an ornament which 
emphasizes structure, as in the 
doors of the photograph above, 
and in the oval at the left on page 
sg, whereas the curtain which by 
fancy draping calls attention to 
itself rather than to the window 
or door has literally overstepped 
its place in the decorating scheme. 
For these reasons, not only the 
architecture of the window but 
also the plan of the whole room 
should be carefully consulted be- 
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is not the curtain itself which 
matters primarily, but the win- 
dow or door, as an architectural 
feature of the room. Inascheme 
of decoration, the treatment 
which the particular window- 
opening in question prescribes is 
the first essential, and the choice 
of a curtain stuff the incidental 
thing to be considered. 

Were this distinction better un- 
derstood, we would not so often 
hear the futile question, “What 
is in good taste for living-room 
curtains?”—or for dining-room. 
or parlor, or bedroom curtains? 
Anything from silk to a cotton 
print may be quite as appropriate 
lor one as for the other. It is 
the character and location of the 
individual window—its outlook, 
its style and height and size in 
relation to the rest of the room— 
which, coming even before the 
matter of color, decides the ques- 
ton of suitable draperies There 
are even optical: illusions made An admirable treatment of a shallow bay-window 
possible by clever window-cur- with glass curtains shirred against the window-panes fore curtain materials are cut. 


















This practical and attractive arrangement 
for a high long window gives opportunity 
for a splash of color in side curtains with 
their foil of net glass curtains between them 


valance intelligently used is well and good, 
whether to correct an architectural short- 
coming or to emphasize some especially 
attractive feature of a room—as in the case 
of the shallow little box-plaited affair 
which sometimes connects the curtains at 
the far sides of a group of low casement 
windows, and perhaps incidentally covers 
up an ugly stretch of woodwork. But in 
most small rooms a wooden curtain-pole 
covered with the curtain goods will carry 
a pleasing line of color across the top of 
the window-frame to just as good and 
often to better effect than will a valance. 

Reverting to that old, old law of suit- 
ability, which is the first and the last 
word on good decoration, every curtain, 
even to the filmiest semblance of a sash- 
curtain, must show good reason for being, 
or it becomes but a meaningless encum- 
brance. Even the side curtain that is 
merely a narrow strip of goods covering 
the window-frame and serving no practical 
use whatever finds excuse on the ground 
of a decorative necessity, since 
the crude trim of the modern 
window with its large sheets 
of plate glass makes an insis- 
tent demand for curtains to 
soften its lines. But in the fine 
old houses abroad, and in 
many of our own houses pat- 
terned after English homes, 
the window-opening is so well 
proportioned, and the wood- 
work so beautiful in detail and 
finish, that with the protection 
afforded by divided panes of 
glass no sense of incomplete- 
ness is felt with only one set 
of curtains hung within the 
window-frame. 

Take, for instance, the mat- 
ter of ‘‘glass curtains’’: a sheer 
curtain hung against the glass serves, of 
course, a very practical purpose when a 
room must be screened from an unattrac- 
tive outlook, or opens upon a thoroughfare. 
But otherwise the “glass curtain” is not a 
necessity, though so often supposed to be. 
Even when it is necessary, it never justifies 
the display of elaborate lace hangings. The 
costly real filet lace and embroidered panel 





Curtains As They Ought To Be 


serves its purpose 
now and then in 
the sumptuous 
town house, just 
as the muslin cur- 
tain with gath- 
ered  lace-edged 
ruffles is well 
enough in certain 
very simple and 
feminine country- 
house bedrooms, 
but, speaking of 
windows in gen- 
eral, lingerie ef- 
fects and the 
usual architecture 
do not go well 
together. The 
plain sheer net or 
marquisette cur- 
tain, as at the 
upper left on page 


soft-toned “‘sunfast” or “casement” 
cloths. These are hung on loose rings, or 
with a pulley-cord, so they may be drawn 
back underneath the side curtains when not 
in use. Or, so attractive are many of the 
imported “‘sundure’” and English silk 
and wool fabrics which come especially 
for this purpose that often no other cur- 
tain is necessary at all, if just a deep 
valance of chints is used for decorative 
effect, and to screen the strong light at 
the top of the window. 

Again, where a room is not too sunny, 
the ordinary side curtains of any soft 
material may be made full enough to draw 
clear across the window as a screen, or for 
protection at night. Where curtains of 
a rich, warm-colored fabric are drawn in 
the evening, as those may be in the picture 
at the bottom of page 57, a delightful sense 
of intimacy and privacy is given to a room. 

Where roller shades are not necessary 
to shield the sun, a pretty effect can be 








A delightful effect in a group of windows 
is attained with curtains in the very de- 
sign of the flowers in the window-boxes 


59, is the best answer to the question, 
‘What shall be next the glass?” 

Where the view from its windows is an 
asset to the room, and a roller shade is 
unnecessary, we may use draw curtains of 





PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADLEY AND MERRILL 

For this full-length door and 
sill-length? window in Miss An- 
nie Russell’s home, the same 
curtain stuffs are used, but the 
drapery is deftly adapted to the 
dissimilar types of the openings 


secured by following the Euro- 
pean custom of dividing the 
window curtains into upper 
and lower halves. In the latter 
case, as shown at the upper 
right. of page 62, the top cur- 
tain falls straight across the 
windows, so as just to cover 
the rod for the lower sections 
and subdue the light which 
comes in from above, exactly 
as a shade might do, while the 
curtains underneath are kept pushed back 
at the sides to allow a free outlook. When 
bedrooms are hung withitwo sets of upper 
and lower curtains in this fashion, the latter 
are sometimes fastened to the lower sash; 
then, when the window is raised for ven- 
tilation, the curtain goes up with it and 
so keeps clean for a long time. 

Another eapedient (Continued on page 124) 
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In her home at Short Hills, New Jersey, which 
Miss Annie Russell decorated herself, the 
European method is adopted of dividing the 
glass curtains into upper and lower sections 


tia a valance to give wih and Phang 
ative effect, the divided casement curtain, 
and side curtains to be drawn for privacy 
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A charming treatment of a charming doorway is 
shown in the oval photograph at the left above. 
In this case, to retain the stateliness of the high 
Colonial doors, and yet soften the effect of 
height on the eye, a valance is used across the 
top of the portiére. A clever ruse to give an 
appearance of width is to draw the curtain into 
a broad panel of color. Miss McElroy, decorator 


The scant sill-length curtains of the room above 
carry a thread of piping to match that on the 
fat little chair beside the window. Against the 
glass are close net curtains shirred down at the 
top and bottom, an arrangement which is most 
practical where French windows open in from 
the middle. The room shows an arrangement 
of a day bed. Ruby Ross Goodnow, decorator 


The use of draperies in connecting the furni- 
ture of a room with its background of wall- 
space is well illustrated at the left. The unusual 

ze of the window permits a decided pattern in 
the curtains, which is repeated in the chairs 
and the portiéres. An intense reflection of the 
dominant color in the curtains is furnished also 


in thelamp-shade. Miss Swords, Inc., decorator 
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Whether rosebuds or scoop-shovels, erect or flapping, nestling coyly beside our heads or projecting like 


e @trength of Our Ears 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


OME of the most obvious things in 
the world ‘‘aren’t so.” And our 
ears, our own familiar ears, are one, 
or rather two, of them; that is to 

say, our ears as we see them, the largest 
and only prominent part of them, those 
two tobacco-pouch-shaped appendages 
which project from either side of our 
heads as obviously and gracefully as the 
handles of a jug. They are so large and 
fresh-colored and self-conscious, with such 
beautifully curved and scalloped and 
moided flutings and ridges, that we are 
scarcely to be blamed for believing that 
they are of great and vital importance to 
our sense of hearing. And we are half un- 
consciously inclined to associate a small, 
thick, shapeless, unfinished looking ear of 
the cauliflower type with dull or imperfect 
hearing, and a large, thin, well-curved, 
shapely, shell-like ‘‘trumpet”’ with keen 
and alert hearing. ‘Little pitchers have big 
ears,” we say of eavesdropping youngsters. 

As a matter of cold ana- 
tomical fact, these beautiful 
bell-shaped ears of ours, 
whether rosebuds or scoop- 
shovels, erect or flapping, 
nestling coyly beside our 
heads or projecting like the 
handles of a jug, have little 
more effect upon our hear- 
ing than upon our sight. 
They were of utility at one 
time, when we ran _ head 
foremost on all fours through 
the underbrush, and had to 
have. some sort of flaps 
or covers to guard our ear- — 
openings. But they have 
long since become pure orna- 
ments whose principal func- 
tion is to carry earrings for 
the display of the financial 
resources of the family. 

The exaggerated impor- 
tance which we attach to our 
“outside” ears has been 
passed on to the little inch- 
and-a-quarter tube or canal 
which forms the neck of 
their bell or trumpet and leads to the 
ear-drum. This is a mere hopper or 
shaft through which the sound waves 
can pass down to the real organ of 
hearing. It looks so small and unpro- 
tected and easily blocked that nothing 
can persuade us that it is not a place of 
60 


Illustrated by Peter Newell 


great danger and importance to the pres- 
ervation of our hearing and that we must 
take the most watchful care of it. Asa 
matter of fact, this part of the organ 
of hearing and its diseases may be almost 
ignored as a factor in the causation of 
deafness, except of the most temporary 
character. 

Yet if any one were to ask, ‘‘What’s in 
an ear?” we should immediately and in- 
stinctively reply, ‘‘Wax,” and regard it as 
one of the principal and most frequent 
causes of deafness. But accumulations of 
wax in the ear-canal, while they do occur, 
are not one-fourth as common as usually 
supposed and practically never cause per- 
manent or serious deafness. The main 











The simple, domestic, twisted corner of a 
towel, wielded by earnest fingers under a 
conscientious eye, is the cause of more ear 
trouble than all other influences put together 


reason why we think we know of actual 
cases where wax has produced permanent 
deafness is that wax will often gather in the 
canal of ears which have an internal dis- 
ease of the drum, and drum-cavity as well. 
In fact, ears which are growing deaf from 
internal causes often seem to accumulate 
wax in undesirable amounts. As for this 
accumulation, we are now inclined to re- 
gard it merely as one of the symptoms of 
ear-drum disease, or at most as a simple 
coincidence which has no relation to the 
real organic trouble. 

Curiously enough, this wide-spread pop- 
ular belief in the danger of our ears becom- 
ing plugged up with wax is itself one of the 
principal causes of this disagreeable acci- 
dent. We can not seem to get it into our 
heads that wax, and dark-colored wax at 
that, is a normal and natural product of 
the human ear. Further than that, that its 
business, so to speak, is to flow out of the 
ear in a slow, steady, glacier-like stream, 
bearing with it and upon its 
sticky surface dust, scales, 
lint, tiny insects, soot, and 
any other foreign bodies 
which may have been blown 
into the ear-canal. In the 
beginning this wax, which is 
secreted by glands similar to 
sweat-glands, is of a clear, 
amber-yellow color, and of 
oily or honey-like consis- 
tency. But as it runs down 
from the sides and top of 
the canal toward the stream 
on the bottom, and then 
flows slowly out toward 
the bell of the ear, it be- 
comes darkened, partly by 
exposure to the air and 
partly by the accumulation 
of dust and dirt and lint 
which it has caught up. So 
that by the time it has 
reached the “foot of the 
glacier”? and made its ap- 
pearance in the bell of the 
ear, it has often a distinctly 
brownish and uncleanly ap- 
pearance. Instantly our 
pride and sense of propriety 
is aroused, we decide that 
we can’t go about with dirty ears like 
that, we must clean them out at once. 
And, what is worse, we jump to the 
conclusion that if the wax as it comes to 
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the handles of a jug, our outside ears have little more effect upon our hearing than upon our 


the surface looks as dirty as that, it must 
be even worse deeper in the ear where we 
can’t see it, and we proceed to swab it out 
with all the fury of a model housekeeper 
attacking the dust in her parlor. 

Instead of being, in the language of dear 
old Dr. Watts on the Busy Bee, content 
to admire, ‘how neat he spreads his wax,” 
and to recognize what an admirable ser- 
vice the wax in our ears is performing by 
flowing gently downward and outward in 
this fashion, carrying dirt and dust and all 
sorts of irritating substances safely out to 
the surface where they can do no harm and 
can be gently wiped away, we proceed to 
endeavor to abolish wax entirely, as far up 
in the canal as our eye can penetrate. The 
simple, domestic, twisted corner of a 
towel, wielded by earnest fingers under a 
conscientious eye, is the cause of more 
accumulations and blockings of wax in 
the ear than all other influences put to- 
gether, including dust, shoe-buttons, beans, 
peas, and insects. 

Not only is the remedy worse than the 
disease, but a cause of it as well, for we 
are actually coming to the conclusion that 
one of the most active:influences in aggra- 
vating, if not actually starting, heaping-up 
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of wax in the ears is this officious twisted 
corner of a towel. The skin lining the ear- 
canal is very thin and delicate and easily 
chafed, and the hard rough edges of the 
towel driven into it corkscrew-fashion 
scrape it and make it bleed or ooze a 
sticky serum, at the same time pushing 
back the wax into a ridge or partial dam 
across the ear. When this thickened edge 
of the wax-flow moves outward again and 
comes into contact with the scraped sur- 
faces and dried blood or serum, it sticks 
fast ‘to the floor of the canal, instead of 
gliding smoothly on over it, and this at 
once forms a natural dam behind which the 
oncoming wax from the deeper parts of the 
ear piles up and gradually fills the canal, 
until nothing but careful and often pro- 
longed syringing by the doctor will dislodge 
it, and relieve the discomfort and partial 
deafness. 

We should revise our ideas of what con- 
stitutes a dirty ear. Dirt, the philosophers 
assure us, is only matter out of place, and 
wax, no matter how yellow or brown, is 
never out of place in an ear. The proper 
place for wax is in the ear, and the only 
proper thing in an ear is wax—and plenty 
of it. For the ears which give most trouble 
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sight 


with accumulations of wax are not those 
which secrete too much wax, but those 
which secrete too little. For if there is a 
deficiency of wax it is quickly dried up by 
the dust and lint which blows in and hard- 
ens down at once, so that it can scarcely 
flow at all, or only with extreme slowness. 

Fully half of the scrubbings and soapings 
and scrapings and all the pokings and goug- 
ings with finger-nails, not to mention such 
atrocities as ear-spoons or the heads of 
big pins, are of the Evil One and do more 
harm than good. The rising generation 
should be emancipated from all that furor 
of cleanliness and ear-washing as well as 
the still more irrational and barbarous 
uses of the ear as a handle to lead them 
about by, or a thing to be tweaked or 
“boxed.” Indeed, a whole chapter might 
be written upon the right of children’s 
ears to be let alone! There is very little 
need to use soap on the ears and none at 
all in the opening of the canal. Just wipe 
away gently, with a soft cloth dipped in 
hot water, the visible wax or ‘‘dirt,’’ and 
the self-cleaning system of the ear will take 
care of everything that blows or lies deeper. 

Incidentally, this same automatic wax- 
cleanser will take (Concluded on page 122) 
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The rising generation should be emancipated from such irrational and barbarous uses of the ear as a handle to lead them by or a thing 
to be tweaked or “ boxed” 
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Etched against blackness, glittering, 
unexpected as the flash ot genius, is 
the scene above, which proves money 
never yet meant art. The Neighbor- 
hocd Playhouse of New York put on 
Lord Dunsany’s “The Glittering Gate” 
at “nothin’ much for scenery, an’ a 
little less than ’arf of that for salaries” 


Though words may be silvern in the 
box-office, that silence may be golden 
in the heart of the artist is shown by 
the revival of pantomime. This scene 
was from the Christmas Pantomime 
of The Little Theatre of Chicago, 
which has been made independent 
by limiting salaries to a living wage 
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An Insurrection by Believers in Drama for the People’s Sake has 


PERSON living in Eng 
land in the period of 
Shakespeare, or in France 
in the period of Moliére, 

would have considered himself 
cheated by the people who con 
trolled the theatre if he had 
never been permitted to see a 
play of Shakespeare’s or of Mo 
liére’s; vet such an inhibition is 
imposed upon the public by the 
people who control the American 
theatre at the present time. We 
are living in the midst of a great 
period of dramatic productivity 

one of the very greatest since the 
drama first emerged in Europe 
two thousand, four hundred years 
ago. During the last twenty-five 
vears great plays have been de 
livered to the world by drama 
tists as different in message and in 
method as Ibsen, Strindberg, 
Hauptmann, Sudermann, Schnitz- 
ler, Donnay, Hervieu, Brieux, Ros 
tand, Maeterlinck, Heijermans, 
Echegaray, D’Annunzio, Tchekoff, 
Pinero, Jones, Shaw, Synge, Gals- 
worthy, and Barrie. These twenty 
men-have written at least a hun 
dred plays which will hold a per 
manent and honored place in any 
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Proved that by Foregoing the Profit of the Managers the 
Pest of Plavs Can be Produced With Little Except Brains 


By Clayton Hamilton 


ultimate history of dramatic literature; 
and during the same period scores and 
scores of exceptionally worthy pieces have 
been written by other dramatists, includ- 
ing at least a dozen native-born Amer 
icans. In sheer productivity of dramatic 
authorship of prime importance, the pres 
ent age undoubtedly exceeds the period 
of Moliére and probably exceeds the 
period of Shakespeare. Yet very rarely is 
the public of New York and almost. never 
is the public of any of our smaller cities, 
permitted to see a performance of any 
of the great plays of the present age. 
Generally speaking, the theatregoing pub 
lic of America might just as well be living 
in a period when no great plays were be- 
ing written. .The fact is that in this 
country the current theatre lamentably 
fails to fulfil its proper function of purvey- 
ing the current drama. 

Che reason for this failure is that, though 
the drama ought to be a democratic art, 
the constitution of our theatre at the pres 
ent time is not popular, but oligarchic. 
Nine-tenths of all the theatres in America 
are controlled by fewer than half a hundred 
men, and only a minority of these men are 
really interested in employing the theatre 
to purvey the current drama. The ma- 
jority merely find themselves by accident 
in the theatre-business, and their chiet 


object is to make as much money as they 
can. In consequence, they seldom produce 
a play which does not seem likely to run 
continuously in New York for at least half 
a season, and they rarely send to any of 
our lesser cities a play which has not 
already reaped the profits of a long run in 
the metropolis. 

Of course, in a city like New York a 
larger public can be found for a silly or a 
vulgar show than for a play that requires 
from its audience an appreciable amount of 
intelligence and taste. The naked legs of 
sportive chorus-girls will always appeal to 
more people than the naked souls of Ibsen’s 
heroines. But, in theory, at least, the 
theatre ought to be a public-service cor- 
poration; and shall no service be per- 
formed for the mighty minority who care 
more about the human mind than the 
human members? 

To this question the managers reply 
that they give the public what the public 
wants, and point to the testimony of the 
box-office to back up the assertion. This 
argument would be incontrovertible if 
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the only public in 
America were the 
public that every 
evening flickers 
moth-like a’round 
the white lights of 
Broadway, seeking 
momentary enter- 
tainment with no 
forethought and no 
afterthought. But 
New York is not 
America—and 
Broadway is not 
New York. There 
are thousands and 
thousands of people 
who are eager to 
learn the best that 
is known and 
thought in the 
drama of the present 
period. In any par- 
ticular community 
these people may 
(Cont'd on page 158) 
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“The Sea Gull” was 
produced last season by 
the Washington Square 
Players. The stage-set- 
ting at the top is a fine 
example of the artistic 
effects this company was 
able to secure by spend- 
ing only tens where 
others spent thousands 


In a private theatre of 
Northampton, Mass- 
achusetts, such classical 
examples of modern 
drama as Strindberg’s 
“The Stranger,” above, 
and Tchekoft’s “The 
Marriage Proposal,” at 
the left, were given at a 
cost of less than $50 for 
the complete stage-effects 
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“Excuse, Mrs Madam!” I holler at Skagghorn lady while she 
come in to door looking hungry. 


“This dangerous 


note tor you, if convenient” 


Leave I 


tto Tega! 


By Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. 


To Editor “Good Housekeep Magazine,” 
celebrated irade-journal for married 


folks. 
EAREST SIR: 


“Togo, I have not sifficient 

tame tablewear for fourteen (14) 

persons, and tomorrow night I 

give my first dinner-party to eat it at my 
home. What should I do?” 

Thusly speak Mrs Marmaduke Bliss 
(bride) for who I am still employed, 
although astonished. 

“Why shall you not donate that dining- 
festival to thirteen (13) peoples?” I ask 
to know educationally. 

“Because you are ignorant heathen,” 
she dib, “‘you do not understand super- 
stition. 13 eaters at same table bring bad 
luck, especially to brides, who are sensitive. 
If I permit that ill-lucky number, who 
knows what Jonas might stroke me or 
husband? Divorce, houseafire, ottomobile 
collusion, diseased sickness might collapse. 
No, this could not be.” 

“Why you not reduce your dinner- 
feeding to one doz.?”’ are next question 
for me. 

“‘Umpossible to do,” she ollicute dis- 
tinctually, making nervous strokes to her 
golden hairs, ‘“‘Carelussly I have asked 
ten enjoyable friends. After this I must 
include that disgustly Mrs Skagghorn, 
because of her fashionable entertainment. 
To evoid 13 ill-lucky number, I must then 
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invite Hon. Chas Babbway, lightbrain 
gentleman, for set by Hon. Mrs Skagg- 
horn. With self & married deary husband, 
that make fourteen (14). What to do 
about this? I have only 12 tame, natural- 
looking sets of knife-fork, spoon etc., 
included in wedding silverwear. All rest 
of my distinguished gifts are merely fit to 
give bride & groom at date of joy-bell.”’ 

With such alarmly words she elope to 
cupboard where she show me bridish gifts 
with which to donate dinner for fourteen 
(14). Sleeping there fashionably among 
velvet I beheld in additional to dozen 
domesticated knife-fork, spoon etc., fol- 
lowing silvery wedding-presents: 

16 watermelon-saws of delicious beauty 
19 buttermilk-ladles 

22 ornamental Swedish oatmeal-spears 
6 soft-boiled-egg extractors 

11 individual tea-warmers 

14 baked-bean spoons 

9 rare English biscuit-crackers 

117 assorted etceteras which could not 
remember name of. 

“What usefulness are they?” I negotiate 
calmly. 

“Wedding-presents is not sipposed to be 
useful,’ she negotiate. “Like all things 
what comes from the heart, they are no 
good for eating purposes.” 

I listen internally. 

“T can not use my watermelon-saws, 
because watermelons is out “of ~ season. 
Tools with which to eat eggs, oatmeal, 
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baked bean, & buttermilk is useless for 
fashionable banquet. What to do, then?” 

“T can arrange such science,”’ I deploy 
with Edison eyebrows. ‘‘12 (one doz) 
persons shall have tame, natural knife & 
fork beside plate. Mrs & Mr Marmaduke 
Bliss shall eat entirely with fanciful wed- 
ding presents and pretend they do not 
notice anything.” 

“Although I can not imagine myself 
eating soup with a watermelon-saw,” she 
snagger, ‘“‘yet I thank you just the samely. 
This is very irritant to me. If only that 
insultiverous start-up, Mrs Skagghorn, 
would fall off from something and pull 
Hon. Chas Babbway with her!” 

“Maybe I could arrange those also,” 
I narrate while she did not hear me. 


All day Wedsday I work with kitchen 
talent making food for dinner-eaters; and 
while I toil with tiresome elbows, I think 
with soul-scare of that bad-lucky 13. If 
such number of gasts should set down at 
Mrs Bliss table, then some poison would 
surely explode in food. While imagining 
fright I continue onward, baking educa- 
tional chicken, boiling delicious sparrow- 
grass weed, frosting iced-cream, & etc. 
Everything smell very Delmonico when I 
elope hastly to dining-room where table- 
set must be done. 

There I spread society table-cloth with 
intellectual fingers. 12 complete places I 
set out with tame (Cencluded on page 156) 
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Life tu the Husk 


HEN I said to a friend 
interested in the welfare, 
health, and efficiency of 
the people that I in- 

tended to write an article on vi- 
tamins for Goop HOUSEKEEPING, he 
looked at me in wonder and re- 
plied, ‘Can you make the average 
intelligent reader understand?” To 
this I responded that I thought the 
average intelligent reader of Goop 
HousEKEEPING would understand 
at least as well as the average in- 
telligent scientific man. I said this 
because vitamins are almost as 
elusive as the north pole. They 
were discovered long before any- 
body knew it. The vitamin was 
recognized as existing long before 
anybody had seen one or even 
named it, and now that it has been 
seen and named it is about as hard 
to put your finger on as the tradi- 
tionally hard-to-locate flea. 

Several years ago, immediately 
subsequent to the war between 
Japan and Russia, it was my good 
fortune to meet the chief medical 
officer of the Japanese navy and 
listen to an address which he made 
on the importance of the health of 
the navy. The most difficult dis- 
ease with which they had to con- 
tend, he said, was beriberi. He 
discussed this disease from all an- 
gles, and declared emphatically that 
he believed it was caused by a diet 
composed largely of polished rice, 
that its best remedy was the bran which 
had been taken from the rice, and that 
the best prophylaxis for the malady was 
to feed unpolished rice to the sailors. 

This statement excited great interest, 
not only in scientific, but in philanthropic 
circles as well. That a disease which had 
proved so refractory was due to a faulty 
diet, and that its ravages could be stopped 
and prevented by a simple detail in the 
preparation of the diet, was a matter of 
intense interest and well-calculated to ex- 
cite the attention of all interested in human 
welfare. The immediate result of this 
discovery was the practical suppression of 
beriberi, not only among the sailors of 
the Japanese navy, but among the peoples 
who were eating polished rice as the chief 
article of diet. This observation was of 
great interest to us by reason of the alarm- 
ing spread of the disease in the Philippines 
at that. time. Observations of medical 
officers in the Philippines fully confirmed 
the statements of the Japanese officer. 
As a result of these investigations beriberi 
is now a disease of history. 

lhe naturally inquisitive human mind 
at once became active. It asked whether 
the remedial principle which prevented 
and cured beriberi existed solely in the 
branofrice. Isit not likely, was the natu- 
ral question, that the bran of other cereals 
possesses similar qualities? This led to 
investigations looking to the isolation and 
description of the active agent. It was a 
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Russian chemist resident in the United 
States who first announced the isolation 
of this active principle. On the supposi- 
tion that it was a chemical compound 
known as an amin, and that it had such 
intimate relations to life, Funk chose the 
unfortunate name of vitamin or “‘life- 
amin” for this compound. He found it 
difficult to isolate. It was secret in its 
character. It escaped by avenues not 
detectable, and it was peculiarly sensitive 
to high temperatures. Thus with little 
knowledge of its nature the chemist began 
to seek for a similar substance in other 
food-products. 

It was impossible, of course, to use 


patients ‘suffering from beriberi: as sub- , 


jects on which to try vitamins from sources 
other than rice. It was necessary to 
create the disease. It was found that this 
was easily done in fowls by feeding a diet 
of polished rice. All the symptoms of 
beriberi, including the paralysis of the 
terminal nerves, are easily produced in 
fowls in a short time by a diet composed 
of polished rice. The animals exhibit all 
the signs of the disease and speedily be- 
come paralyzed and die. As it is a disease 
which particularly attacks the nervous 
system, the name “polyneuritis” (the 
inflammation of many nerves) was given 
to it. Having thus a very abundant sup- 
ply of material which could-be used at 
will, the investigator had the means of 
further and more promising search. Not 





only was this search continued 
among vegetable substances, but 
also in those of animal origin. Milk, 
brain, meat, and other parts of the 
animal body were studied, and a 
. substance which was curative for 
the disease produced by polished 
rice obtained. Of all the sub- 
stances examined, the most abun- 
dant source of vitamins is found in 
the yeast-plant. In fact, so plen- 
tiful is this curative agent in yeast 
and so readily is it extracted and 
prepared for use, it is probable that 
for remedial purposes and also for 
chemical study the yeast-plant wiil 
be the chief source of supply. 
Keeping as far away as possible 
from the medical and the scientific 
side of this question, I want to have 
the readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
realize how important this discov- 
ery which has been outlined above 
is to the welfare, the health, and 
the life of our people. I take it 
that a woman is best fulfilling her 
duties in the home who is protecting 
to the fullest extent the life and 
health of its inmates. Can there 
be any better service to the family 
or to the state than keeping the 
children vigorous, healthy, and free 
from disease? There is no discov- 
ery of modern times in the field of 
nutrition which serves to emphasize 
more forcibly the principles of the 
simple life which I have been trying 
to teach in. the columns of Goop 
HovuSEKEEP!NG than the discovery of the 
vitamin. Here we find a body, the chem- 
ical character of which is still largely un- 
known, which exists only in small quantities, 
which is confined to certain parts of our 
foods, both animal and vegetable, and yet 
which, if removed completely from. the 
foods, promotes -ill health,~ indigestion, 
malnutrition, disease, and death. : Is it 
not worth while that we should know 
something more about it? For my part I 
can not conceive of anything about a 
home which has quite the dignity and value 
of healthy children. This also means 
healthy grown people. 

An editorial which appeared a_ short 
time ago in the Journal: of the American 
Medical Association calls: attention to the 
fact that there is a possibility of-establish- 
ing a close rélationship: between the’spices 
and flavors of foods:and the vitamins 
therein. . It_has.long been known .that the 
value of foods in nutrition does not depend 
solely upon the quantity of nutriment which 
the foods contain, but also quite largely on 
the ability of the digestive functions to 
utilize these nutriments. There is no 
use in putting into the stomach large 
quantities of protein, carbohydrates, and 
fats if there is no possibility of their di- 
gestion and assimilation. The influence of 
flavor, produced either by the cook directly, 
by the application of his knowledge of 
flavors, or added by the skilled chef in the 
form of spices and flavoring materials, has 
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long been recognized by physiologists as 
an exciter of the digestive enzymes, pro- 
moting digestion and favoring health. 
Tho so-called vitamins seem to act similarly. 

I have spoken of the influence of heat, 
which has a remarkable effect in diminish- 
ing the activity of the vitamins. Some 
vitamins seem to be readily destroyed by 
a temperature of boiling water or above, 
while other vitamins in other substances 
resist more vigorously the action of heat. 
One of the fields of investigation which is 
most important for the immediate future is 
a study of the effects of cooking, that is, 
of a high temperature, on the vitamins in 
our foods. What is known already gives 
a scientific basis to that theory of foods 
which would lead us to eat only those that 
are raw, but inasmuch as only portions of 
our foods contain vitamins, it would not 
be good reasoning to deny the wisdom 
of cooking foods in general. I might 
illustrate by the starch granule. In so 
far as our knowledge extends vitamins do 
not exist in the starches and sugars of the 
foods that we eat. They are found, rather, 
in the skins, bran, or germs of these foods. 
Hence, there is no objection to cooking 
our starch foods. 

It has been observed that the vitamins in 
milk are very sensitive to heat. Thus we 
see now a scientific reason for opposing 
the boiling of milk, especially for infants: 
the vigor of the vitamin is diminished. I 
have always opposed the boiling of milk 
intended for infants’ use, or even pasteur- 
izing it at a high temperature, on the 
ground that milk treated in this way did 
not appear to be as nutritious as raw milk. 
I have advocated pasteurized and steri- 
lized milk only when pure milk was un- 
obtainable. The vitamin now gives us a 
sound basis for the support of this opinion. 


Isolating the Vitamin 


The officials of the Public Health Ser- 
vice have made a valuable contribution to 
the study of vitamins. They have been 
able to isolate from yeast, in a form which 
can be easily kept for medical use, the 
vitamin properties which the yeast contains. 
Yeast is easily produced in very large 
quantities and is so produced by the or- 
dinary processes of fermentation. Enough 
brewers’ yeast is thrown away every year 
in this country to provide the whole 
population with all the vitamins it needs. 
Yeasts do not keep well. They soon decay. 
But by using a highly hydrated clay, 
for instance, the kind known as fullers’ 
earth, it has been possible to isolate the 
vitamins from yeast. The process of 
using this hydrous silicate was invented 
by Dr. John Uri Lloyd, of Cincinnati, 
and applied by him to the separation of 
alkaloids from other bodies. It is a 
most ingenious and effective procedure. 
The officials of the Public Health Service 
conceived the idea that vitamins might 
act in the same way toward fullers’ 
earth as alkaloids. In trying this experi- 
ment they were gratified to find that all 
the vitamin principles in the yeast are 
attached to the fullers’ earth. When this 
earth is properly washed and dried at a 
low temperature, it retains its vitamin 
strength for an indefinite period. It can 
be administered with great convenience 
and efficiency, as it has only a mechani- 
cal action in the intestines and does not 
produce any bad effect. Fowls that are 
far gone with polyneuritis respond at once 
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to the ingestion of this substance, and 
even if moribund they often recover, and 
in a surprisingly short time. 

When Dr. Atherton Seidell read his 
paper on the isolation and preservation of 
vitamins before the Chemical Society 
of Washington in the winter of 1916, I had 
the opportunity to join in the discussion. 
By reason of the similarity of infantile 
paralysis and the polyneuritis in fowls, I 
suggested that the administration of vita- 
mins might serve as a remedy for this 
disease. A study of the foods of the 
victims of this scourge may reveal some 
interesting facts along this line. 





“Vitamin” a Misnomer 


I have spoken of these bodies as “‘so- 
called vitamins.’”’ I do this because there 
is no evidence which leads us to believe 
that they are amins at all, and the word 
vitamin smacks too much of the 
terminology of a nostrum. There is no 
reason to suppose, moreover, that the 
principle which exists in rice-bran is 
exactly the same as that which exists in 
yeast, or in wheat-bran, or in milk. There 
are probably as many different vitamins as 
there are different kinds of nutritional 
diseases. The important thing to remem- 
ber is that there is something in foods 
besides nutrition, that it is not possible 
always to measure by the number of 
calories the value of a food-product. 
The bodies which activate the digestive 
ferments, whether they are flavors, 
spices, or vitamins, are of great importance. 

We understand now that there exist 
in our foods, especially in our natural 
foods, in addition to the nutritive elements 
which they contain, these activating prin- 
ciples which are of the highest importance. 
The probability is that the ill effects which 
have heretofore been attributed to an 
excess of carbohydrates or a deficiency 
of proteins in our diet may be ascribed 
largely to a lack in our diet of these 
activating principles. In other words, 
the diet of a child may be made excessively 
carbohydrate in its nature probably with- 
out endangering the health of that child 
if the vitamins which are present in the 
cereals which we use and in the fruits 
and in the milk are not eliminated or de- 
stroyed. 

We get rid of the vitamins in two dif- 
ferent ways. Unfortunately for our mod- 
ern methods, they exist largely in those 
parts of our foods which are rejected. 
This is especially true of cereals, and prob- 
ably is also true of fruits and vegetables. 
In the preparation of our foods, particu- 
larly in the milling, the activating prin- 
ciples, or vitamins, are largely lost. Thus 
we have again a scientific demonstration 
of the advisability of eating whole-cereal 
products. Heretofore those who have 
been preaching the doctrines of whole 
cereals as being best for nutritional pur- 
poses have rested their argument princi- 
pally on the fact that the mineral sub- 
stances so necessary to our growth and 
health were eliminated. Now we must 
add that not only are the mineral 
substances diminished below the point of 
nutritional necessity, but the activating 
principles on which the protection of the 
body from disease depends are also elim- 
inated to a very large extent. 

Another most important proposition 
preliminary to the further investigation 
of the subject which I have mentioned 


above is the importance of guarding against 
excessive heat. On many occasions | 
have mentioned the fireless cooker as the 
most desirable implement in which to pre- 
pare whole-wheat and whole-corn flour 
and meal for consumption. An additional 
reason for that now becomes evident. 
The effect of heat on vitamins depends 
upon two factors: its intensity and its 
duration. In the fireless cooker the max- 
imum temperature to which the product 
is subjected lasts for only a short time. 
While the process of cooking goes on for 
many hours, the temperature is contin- 
ually falling. The result of this is that the 
breakfast-food cooked in a fireless cooker 
contains a much larger proportion of these 
vitamins than one which is cooked for 
an hour or more over a hot fire. The 
same principle is doubtless true of other 
cooked foods which contain vitamins. 

We should not forget that it may be 
desirable to institute different kinds of 
cooking. Inasmuch as the vitamins of the 
cereals are retained almost exclusively in 
the bran, the possibility of considering 
the separation of the bran before cooking 
should not be forgotten. In grinding 
wheat, for instance, we may well consider 
the desirability of bolting the wheat so 
as to get the bran separate. The bolted 
flour may then be cooked in a fireless cooker 
as already described. The bran may 
simply be softened with a little warm water 
and then, before eating, remixed with the 
bolted portions in natural proportions. 
We would thus secure the starchy part of 
the product thoroughly cooked as it should 
be, and the vitamin portion only softened 
and the vitamins thus retained in their 
highest activity. There would be no loss 
of flavor, and there would be a gain in 
the valuable activating elements. 


The Welfare of the Family 

Thus it is seen that there are many 
phases of this great subject which the 
housewife can understand even better 
than the research chemist. It is a matter 
of great gratification to me to talk with 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING and see 
how well they have learned these lessons. 
I should like to know what statistician or 
student of domestic economy could esti- 
mate the value of the knowledge which 
the American housewife has obtained 
through the columns of this magazine in 
its relations to family welfare and national 
efficiency. It is a new era for the American 
woman. Her mind is no longer centered 
upon the non-essentials of life. She need 
not neglect in any way her sense of the 
esthetic, in the decoration of her house or 
in the clothing which she wears. The 
woman who understands the nature of 
vitamins may, and doubtless will, be just 
as attractive in her own person and in the 
decoration of her home as the woman who 
never heard of them, but in addition she 
has that sense of responsibility, that knowl- 
edge of helpfulness, that recognition of her 
duty, which not only adds to her value as 
a woman but to her charm as a companion. 
I am not egotistic in my belief that the 
woman who reads this article and has this 
general idea of the importance of the vi- 
tamin is far better prepared to discharge 
her duties as one of the heads of her 
house than if she had devoted this time 
and study to a fashion-plate—however ad- 
mirable and necessary that study may be. 
(Dr.Wiley’s Department Concl’don Page 106) 
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“but. o of course. May or may not be wholly fabulous, 

ou mustn't But having heard it first when teething, dears, 
‘catch cola” John Jacob Nimrod grew up seething, dears. 
o| j With plans to be a hunter glorious, 


Thus dodging duties more laborious. 


“A hunter's horn I yearn to toot,” 


“The world is full of things to shoot,” 


said he. 


“When they see me, 


scoot, said he. 


He donned some togs, Norfolk 


and knickerish, 


The sight of which made 
small boys snickerish, 


And from the barnyard 


fetched so thriftily 


A plume to deck his Alpine 


niftily. 


t 
The education. of 


woung fimrod 
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Ke Young Nimrod 
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Verses and Pictures 


by Rose ONeill 


You pets have all heard incidentally 
Of that fond sire who prowled par- 
entally, 
Who thought the Earth a place for hunt- 
ing in 
Those furry skins to wrap young Bun- 


ting in. 





A tale for youthful minds so pabulous 
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His blunderbuss upon his shoulder, then, 
No dashing hunter ere looked bolder 


then. 


Into the woods he strutted martially 
And aimed at this and that impartially; 
While squirrels eyed him surreptitiously 
From leafage where they lurked sus- 


piciously. 


And rabbits vanished instantaneous 
Into their dwellings subterraneous. 
Wiping their little tear-drops pawfully, 

“Hunters, they said, “upset one 


awfully!" 





“Here goes! ™ said Nimrod bing-bang- bingingly, 
And through the air the lead sped singingly. 
Then that sweet wood was full of flutterings 
And little wild and wounded utterings. 
Some clever child here chirps surmisingly 
That things will turn out most surprisingly— 
And, dears, they did, for no fatality 
Occurred this day in that locality. 
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When Nimrod, weary, ceased: 
to blaze away, 
And passing zephyrs cleared the 
haze away, 
There sat the birds and beasts so numerous, 


Alive and well, and looking humorous. 


9 — 


“Oh, my!" said he, “this is preposterous! - 
“Tt ain't,” said Rabbit, ““Kewpies foster us!" 

And, sure enough, with rare temerity. , qty Kee a 
Handling their rackets with dexterity. . 
There in the air, as plump as pullets, dears, “7 

Kewps played at ping-pong with his bullets, dears! 


Of course they gathered round him artlessly \ 
And chided him for acting heartlessly. 
“Here's tit for tat.”’ said Soldier airily, 


And aimed at Nimrod dodging warily. 


Young Nimrod, shorn of all bravado now, 
Looked rather like a huntsman’s shadow 
now x 
So since Kewps have no animosity 
(The Soldier's gun is for jocosity), 
They let him keep his horn for tooting, dears, 
Provided he would do no shooting, dears! 





A particularly smart hat of the new season is 
this Julia model of gray felt, with guinea hen 
feathe1s to form a crescent across the top anda 
close bandeau across the brow. This, the hats 
below and opposite, imported by Waters & Co. 
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UT of the mass of fashions which are 

presented every season, not only in 

Paris but in New York, there are only 
a few which have the stamp of authority and 
which are really worn by the well-dressed 
women throughout the country. So the 
generally accepted styles worn by the women of 
New York vary but a trifle from those accepted 
generally by the women of Paris, and those 
throughout America vary but little from those 
of New York. The day has gone by when 
there was a distinct difference between the 
fashions of New York, Chicago, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco. Even to the smaller towns 
of the country, the swift newspaper and maga- 
zine fashion services give the trend of the 
prevailing mode in New York and Paris. 
Frequently, however, such a mass of fash- 
ions, apparently of divers sorts, are presented, 
that it is difficult for the woman away from 
New York, no matter how good her taste. to 
know what the real fashion is. 


New Winter Hats and Suits 


Even among the best fashions there are 
variations, of course, but it will be the aim of 
this department to show not the extremes, not 
the exaggerations of fashion, which are per- 
haps created only to appear in the fashion 
magazine, but to show the sane attractive 
models which are actually worn by well- 
dressed women. Therefore, in this fashion 
department there is not a fancy sketch: 
every illustration represents an actual model 
displayed either by the most exclusive dress- 
makers, or by the leading shops of New York, 
which make a specialty of showing ready-to- 
wear clothes as excellent in workmanship as 
they are in style. Every article illustrated has 
been personally seen and selected by the edi- 
tor, to show the comprehensive trend of the 
winter mode. It is these frocks and hats 
which will be in the best of the New York 
shops with the advent of the winter season. 

* The French millinery is now arriving in 
New York. Talbot, Reboux, Lewis, and Odette 
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are all represented, and it is plainly to be seen 
that large sailor hats and the hat with the up- 
turned flaring brim, such as the Louison model 
illustrated above on the right, will vie with the 
turban which fits the head closely and then flares 
away from the face in the front and has for 
trimming asott ruching of velvet, such as in the 
model below, or a stiffer arrangement of wings 
such as the René model on page 72. Paris has 
been wearing a small-brimmed hat with a big 
soft puff crown, and now sanctions the soft 
crown in tam-o’-shanter effect on barette 
or shallow-brimmed foundations, the small 
high hat, broad sailor, and cloche shapes. 

In the matter of hats there is always consid- 





A Lewis model of lobelia velvet in the 
new plaited fan or halo shape, which 


is too full for utterance and must 
depend on the sketch for description 







The flare taken out of skirts seeks reincarna- 
tion in hats like this brown velvet Louison 
model. On the pink felt Odette model im- 
ported by Estelle Mershon, Mary Mary is quite 
contrarily watering her embroidered flowers 
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erable variety. The motor demands the small 
hat, and it will remain with us. But a larger 
brimmed sailor than we have worn in many 
winters will undoubtedly hold a place. Reboux 
has set the style of the velvet tam, and is also 
responsible for the large colored felt hats which 
we will have. Velvet perhaps is being used 
most extensively, but not exclusively, as felt 
and duvetyne is a new and attractive combina- 
tion. In the matter of trimmings, fur is quite 
noticeable but shares its place with the plum- 
age of ordinary barnyard fowls most ingeni- 
ously used in fancy feather trimmings. The 
predominating characteristic, however, is 
simplicity of trimming, although wings and 
ostrich feathers are used both as banding and 
as plumes on many smart models. 

Since the tailored suit is fundamentally the 
backbone of every wardrobe, it is perhaps of 
paramount interest. New, on the horizon to 
the majority, are the tailored coat-dresses or 
hem-length coats, illustrations of which are 
shown on pages 74 and 75. The coat-dress, 
especially, will be very smart. It has what 
its name implies, the line of a dress and the 
virtue of a coat. The hem-length coats are 
likely to grow in popularity, but for the suit 
of the earlier season, and especially for the 
general wear or walking suit, a coat of finger- 
tip length will be particularly desirable. The 
line at the waist is a little closer; the length of 
the coat varies somewhat; and the collars are 
almost invariably high and of fur. The wool 
velours, whip cords, and soft chenille-like fin- 
ishes are the best materials for general wear. 
The more elaborate suits are being made of 
velvet or velveteen. 


The Smart Dress Line and Smart Colors 


It will be again a season of velvet and furs, 
and many attractive wraps as well as suits are 
being shown. The longer coats naturally 
demand a longer skirt, and the extremely short 
skirt has passed. There is a suggestion in 
coats, as in dresses, of Russian ideas. This 
is noted by French designers, notably La Croix. 











The New Winter Fashions =| 


Burgundy and the raisin shades bid fair 
to be very smart in coats, suits and dresses, as 
well as a deep plum. Plum color is distinctly 
a feature of millinery and is particularly good 
in the shade called lobelia. This popularity 
of new colors does not mean, however, that 
the staple shades such as navy blue, brown, 
and green will not be worn; brown is rather 
fashionable this season. The taupe shades 
are always good, and are particularly attrac- 
tive for older women. As well as the plain 
colors some of the two-toned checks in velours 
will be worn, but always in the dull colors. 
Fur collars on suits are as popular as ever, but 
cuffs are passing, and the band at the bottom of 
the coat is replaced by broken sections. Paris 
says that silver or mole rabbit will be smart. 

here are two conflicting tendencies in the 
dress line which apparently share and share 
alike in popularity. One is the semifitted 
dress, sashed or belted in an attractive manner, 
and sometimes indicating the lengthened 


waist-line, while the other is the closer bodice 
Paris has shown 


and the straighter full skirt 















both these types, naturally accented by the 
individual, couturiers—Jeany pulls the waist 
in, Chéruit loosens it—and one type may be 
worn today and the other tomorrow, and both 
be in the mode. Hoops have passed, but 
skirts are fuller than ever. 

The subject of the dress can aot be left 
without speaking of the dress in coat stvle, 
which has the peplum reaching to the knees, 
or thereabouts. Nor can it be left without 
mentioning the prevalence of satin frocks, and 
the great popularity of wool and metallic 
embroideries. Serge and satin and serge and 
Georgette crépe are combinations of the season 
which are very smart. Either one is trimmed 
with gay colored wool embroidery. Chanel, 
who has a wizard-like touch with Jersey cloth, 


Miss Koues invites ; 
regard to your individual problems of 
dress. If you have your wardrobe made, 
he will help vou sé le: t 
buy your things ready-made, she 
make suggestions as 
you may best make, 
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Sumptuous as some courtier’s coat of 
Shakespeare’s time is the wrap below, 
of green velvet with a swathing ermine 
collar. ‘The sleeves are slashes, and 
the proudest part is the peacock ruche 


continues to make not only suits, but charming 
one-piece frocks also of this material em- 
broidered and fur trimmed. 

rhe prevalence of the one-piece dress makes 
furs of even greater importance than last 
Not only will fur coats be worn 
in the newer models, fur coats fit in at the waist 
and then flare out rather than flare from the 
shoulders—but before the weather makes the 
heavy fur coat a necessity, all sorts of delight 
ful broad stoles, cape collars, neckpieces, and 
fur pelerins will be worn. 

Separate coats of the top-coat variety are 
rather different from the full-length coat or 
coat-dress, and hardly a model ventures to 
show itself unless well-pocketed and securely 
belted. Collars show no very marked differ- 
from those of last season, though the 
tendency in Paris is to make them of sxilor 
shape in the back. The popularity of high 
collars was too great to pass in a single season, 
and new ways of handling them will appear 
this winter in wraps, dresses, and suits. 

\fternoon frocks show pretty combinations 
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The hoopless age has its com- 
pensations as shown in two 
lovely evening gowns of chiffon 
that floats out, hoop or no. No, 
eyes do not deceive you, 
those queer little pleasantly un- 
fashion- 
above 
chiffon 


Just as there are those women 
who desire the inexpensive but 
good ready-made frock, there are 
women living at a distance from 
New York who would welcome 
the costly French gown from a 
Fifth Avenue dressmaker. If < 
well-fitted lining is supplied to 
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rains are 
The frock 
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Bergdorf & Goodman dresses 1 a 1e 

from these and other designs or and the one at the left is smoke 
copies from French models, colored chifion. Fre rcks and 
will be made without fittings wrap; Bergdorf & Goodman 
































That sailors are il- 
literate is disproved by 
this one of black hatter’s 
plush with envelopes 
fora brim; their pointed 
flaps are sealed with 
crests of-taupe and white 
ostrich; Paulette and 
Berthe. The velvet 
scarf slipped in while 
furs were a little under 
the weather this summer 


Though its evidence is 
very thin the frock at 
the right stands by the 
story that high collars 
will be worn, and that 
fulness is the fashion 
It is a Germaine frock 
of taupe embroidered 
net over silver cloth and 
taupe charmeuse. The 
shallow, full yoke on the 
skirt is of taupe satin 


over on both sides, a little more so on one than 
on the other. It is an Odette model of royal 
blue faille with embroidered flowers in vivid 
green, purple, and yellow. The facing is of 
blue velvet. Models imported by Kurzman 
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of Georgette crépe and satin. 
model on this page 
nore elaborate ones, where embroidery, net, 
and satin are cleverly combined. 


the bottom. Panniers, and possibly a much 
modified bustle, may appezr, but as yet the 
simpler lines hold first place in all models. 

Evening frocks are departing somewhat from 
the many-ruffled bouffant air of the summer. 
Lines are a little longer, materials a little 
heavier—except in the case of tulle—and the 
mode is a bit more stately, especially in the 
brocaded gowns for older women. The 
heavier brocaded fabrics, as well as heavier 
satins and velvets, are used for the formal 
gowns which will again be trained. The all 
chiffon frock, frequently of an intense color, 
is smart and attractive for the younger set, but 
the tulles and nets have not lost their place. 


The Germaine 
is suggestive of the 


Skirts are 
full and straight, and of surprising width at 


A flyaway René toque 
of purple velvet with 
one wing spread fan- 
wise at the front and 
the other furled at the 
side. That the fur col- 
lars which warmed the 
tips of all but the very 
most turned up noses 
last winter are here 
again, is shown by the 
new collar of black rat 


Many women prefer to 
pay the highest price for 
an original French hat 
rather than a less expen- 
sive figure foracopy. To 
this discriminating shop- 
per the models imported 
by Kurzman will be a 


delight. However, this 
smart importing shop 


will copy French models 
or make original designs 
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Instead of allowing its crown to overflow the 
brim just above the brows, as did the old- 
fashioned tam-o’-shanter, this Kurzman model 
of black velvet makes a high bulwark of its 
brim and the velvet crown breaks over at the 
top where a stream of paradise feathers shoots 
out. The brim is no more than a barette 





So now, fashion makes the 4 
most of her catch, and Ps 
capes will be admitted this , i 
winter in all the best circles. Ps 
The very handsome Ko / 
| ky cape at the right is an ra 
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CAMPBELL 


STUDIOS 





The New Fur Physiology Provides Semifitted Coats, 
Circular Capes,and Diminutive Muffs With 


Something Bobbing From Them 


Furs, even without their usual summer 
hibernation, come out with all sorts of new ideas 
about fur physiology. The muff above of 
moleskin and erminehas a fringe of ermine tails 
across its apron, and was so generous with it- 
self, little seemed left to make a collar, so the 
moleskin neckpiece has to be very close to 
make ends meet. The brown velvet hat from 
Ogilvie’s has a jet dragon to guard the crown 


C ipes made tentative little 
nibbles at the mode this 
winter and fashion en- 
couraged them with bits 
of favor until she trapped 
hem as neatly as the hun 
ter trapped the animal to 

<e this Kolinsky cape. 





especially good circle which J 


lalls almost to the elbows 












Broad-minded indeed in its attitude toward 
fashion is the stole above, but it isn’t by itself 
in that; there will be many stoles quite as 
generous to keep it company. ‘This one is of 
ermine, stopped fiom going to even greater 
lengths by a row of ermine tails on each 
end. The muff is of the new oval “cantaloupe” 
type, and in common with other new arrivals 
it is trimmed on the lower side with ermine tails 


Fur in its most sumptuous 
guise is shown in the lovely 
evening wrap in the oval 
above. As big almost as a 
separate cape is the shawl 
collar fringed with black 
and white tails, and the skirt 
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of the wrap is generous 
enough to swathe about the 
$y - 'T'l ] . | 

figure. ‘The sleeves make no 


pretense at fitting, but are 
; ; 
I 


voluminous enough to slip 
on without crushing the 
most fairy-like gown. The 


furs shown on this ps 
are from Revillon Fréres 
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THE COAT VERSUS THE COAT-DRESS 












One of the most engaging features of 
the new fashions, the real plum of the 
season, in fact, is the coat-dress, which 
serves all the purposes of a coat and of 
a dress as well. As sketched above in 
blue serge with black satin collar and 
belts, it is admirably suited to general 
street wear, and to house wear, too. A 
bit of Alice blue silk binds the button- 
holes and forms the little triangle at 
the front. From B. Altman & Co. 


HE coat-dress is a very excellent 
innovation for between-season 
wear. It is, of course, tailored 

in character and may be knee length 
such as the model on the left or full 
length like that below. There is 
much to be said in favor of the coat- 
dress from the standpoint of economy 
as well as becomingness. For women 
in active affairs, be it club work or 
business, it will be found more useful 
as well as more becoming than the 
shirt waist and skirt, and though it 
can not replace the suit the year 
round, it does fill a gap between 
the seasons, and later in the year 
may be worn under a fur coat. 

The new top-coats, which may be 
worn throughout the season over 
satin frocks, have a_ delightfully 
straightforward appearance. High 
collars and variations of the round 
belt ‘are still noticeable features, 
though the new Lanvin and Chéruit 
models have a tendency to drop the 
waist-line and retain the high collar. 











Another variation of the coat-dress, 
and an excellent representative of the 
semifitted line, is shown below devel- 
oped in baize broadcloth and Hudson 
seal, with an adjustable cape. The 
skirt shows a black satin petticoat, 
baize embroidered. John Wanamaker 




































“Pockets and belts, pockets and belts,” 
runs through the mode in a sort of 
rhythmic repetition like Kipling’s 
“buckles and straps, buckles and 
straps’; should a costume be beguiled 
out of pockets it makes up, perhaps, 
with two belts, while the normal con- 
dition, as above, seems to be two pockets 
and a belt. This Lanvin coat is of 
plum, taupe, gold, green, or brown 
velours cloth. Bonwit Teller & Co. 
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Many seasons have passed since fashion 
gave us a from-neck-to-heels, semifitted coat 
like the one above of black suéde-twill. It is 
called a coat-dress and is quite the newest 
smartest thing of the autumn season to wear 
over a little silk dress. An interesting ruse 
to secure the semifitted line is shown in the 
pointed girdle-like piece at the waist-line in 
both the front and back. The collar, which may 
be worn high or low, and the cuffs, are skunk. 
Models on this page are from Stein & Blaine 
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A pretty version of “will you have your collar 
high, low, or medium, Madame?” is shown 
in the smart, tailored, hip-length coat above. 
The coat is baize gloveskin and the swathing, 
buttoned down collar is faced with black satin. 
She who spends a great deal for her coats and 
suits prefers to have them made. If an old suit or 
coat is furnished—since a much worn garment 
shows the lines of the figure—Stein and Blaine, 
a smart New York tailoring shop, can make 
suits or coats for you with utmost satisfaction 
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You want to know. whether those picturesque 
collars that had us by the ears last winter have 
survived the summer? See for yourself above. 
But this winter instead of arbitrarily high, 
colars may be worn high or low. ’ 
velours de laine suit has collar, bandings, and 
muff of skunk, and is in the popular “‘ between” 
length with the waist-line marked by a girdle. 
The full peplum, which swings about under the 
weight of the wide fur band, is an attractive 
feature of many suit coats of the new season 
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Velvet scarfs are poach- 
ing on the preserves of 
fur this season, as wit- 
ness this new stole of 
black or navy blue 
velveteen, quite warm 
enough to wear over a 
coat on cold days, and 
just warm enough to 
wear without a coat on 
mild days. Price, $5.50 
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Your frock is wrinkled and worn at 
the neck and sleeves. Then try a new 
wrinkle; freshen it with white or- 
gandy collar and cuffs like those above 
for $2.75, or with white organdy chem- 
isette and cuffs with tan frills; $5.50 


Though there is no port where the 
wind never blows, one might almost 
wish there were, for the sake of en- 
couraging such lovely fans as this. 
In any color, with a slim handle of 
simulated ivory or tortoise shell; $5 


To Those Who Wear . 


“Sunbeam” is the name of the um- 


The vachette purse of fine-ribbed 
brella below, which befriends one for 


patent leather, with the handle on 
top or side, and the compartments 
buckskin lined and fitted with mirror 
and purse, is $2.95. Three-letter gold 
monogram, $1.35 extra; silver, $1.75 


Toed off and heeled off with cotton, 


Rose All Things 
Are Rosy 





better or worse, in sunshine or shower. 
With a baikalite top and simulated 
ivory tips, it may be had of green, blue, 
or black silk with a white edge; $6.95 


' The patent leather afternoon slipper 


below is worn with the steel buckles, 
and buff or gray gaiters on the street. 
Tan laced boots are smart for general 
wear, black patent leather shoes for 
afternoon. Shoes from J. & J. Slater 













and topped off with a pair of fluffy 
garters are the pure silk stockings 
just below, with a row of hand- 
embroidered clocks; $1.75. The 
mules are of dainty brocaded satin 










One way to keep money and 
many ways to spend it 
Phe evening slipper White buckskin ox- 
from Slater, is of fords with tan, black, 
or gray leather tip E 


black satin with gold 
or silver buckles, as 
they are newer than 
rhinestones; next are 
pure. thread © silk 
stockings in black, 
white, tan, navy- 
blue, bronze, silver, 
or gold, with open- 
work fronts and 
striped tops, from 
Peck & Peck; white, 
black, or tan, light, 
medium, or heavy 
mercerized lisle 
stockings for 50 cents 
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and back; __finest 
Scotch wool ribbed 
stockings, $2; ribbed 
wool stocking in 
heather mixtures and 
white, yellow, green, 
rose, or purple, from 
Peck & Peck; russet 
Russia leather shoes, 
$8.50; pure silk 
stockings in any of 
84 shades, $1.19; silk 
stockings in anycolor 
with clocks to match 
any gown, $2.69 
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If anything has a right to be vain surely it is a 
jewel box, and the proud one above wears a 
little lace petticoat, a rose cover, a saucy big 
bow, and ever so many tiny blue boutonniéres; 
$4.50. A rainbow of linen handkerchiefs, 
enough to flutter after a whole regiment of 
soldiers, tumbles out. If you want them, see 
the prices and descriptions at the lower right 





Mostly a cloud of 
hadow lace is the 
crépe de Chine tea- 
gown at the right 
with a big flat bow 
in front and its re- 
flection in the back. 
The lace top is a 
little uncertain about t 
whether it wants to 

be called a cape or a 

coat, but the under- / 
skirt is sure of one fae 


thing, and that is oy fhe 
box plaits. This tea- L/ pf 





gown may be had in 


lovely delicate shades AC wa \f ny 
epi ce HE LD sth 
f pink, blue, white, \ LA 
or peach for $16.50. . : Mi 
If you want a lovely Bin : ij 
kimono, which does = 
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not let loveliness in- 

terfere with  prac- : 

ticality, you will be 

charmed with the 

at the right of 

the tea-gown. It is 
f a good quality of 

rose, pink, _ blue, 
brs or lavender Ne 
répe de Chine, with = 

a drapery at the 

back, which turns 

accommodatingly in- i 

to corded kimono 

leeves in front. The 

tassels which bob 

ibout here and there 


re of silk; $11.75 
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So appealing the plump little cushion, ‘one 
almost relents before sticking in pins; but 
then, almost anybody—even a man—would 
be willing to be stuck by such pretty pins. 
The striped box has powder to powder your 
nose, the fat round box, rouge to rouge your 
lips, and the other things have other things 
in them. For prices see paragraph below 
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in the box at the 
upper left with 
colored hem, and 
} one next of Sham- 
Fi rock linen, are 35 
/ / cents each. The 
f-f white one of em- 


/ broidered linen; the 
/ glove handkerchief 
/ of embroidered col- 
ored linen; and the 

initialed handker- 








; chief with colored 
j hem, 25 cents each. 
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The Rule of Three This Season 
Is Coats Sem ifitted, Skirts 
Full, and Skirts Straight 


The fitted lines and long peplum are smartly il- 
lustrated in the suit above. The collar and cuffs 
are Hudson seal, the buttons cloth. Itis in plum, 
brown, or green wool velours from Franklin 
Simon & Co. The velvet hat with a popular 
tam-o’-shanter crown is in any color for $10 


um ART 


An unusual value in a suit is that at the upper 
left, a well-tailored, smartly-designed suit of 
a good quality of navy blue or black serge 
trimmed with black bone buttons; $19.50. 
The sailor, in satin or velvet of any color; $16.50 


Excellence of material and tailoring distinguish 
the reasonably priced suit at the upper richt. 
It is of black or navy blue wool poplin with a 
Hudson seal collar edged with nutria; $18.75. 
Felt and beltingribbon turban,in any color, $9.50 
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The semifitted suit at the right has collar and 
cuffs of mole or seal-dyed coney, a full, straight 
skirt, and the long coat. In blue, burgundy, 
black, or taupe velours cloth; $27.50. In any 
color the velvet and ribbon turban is $12.5< 


Charmingly youthful in line is the suit of 
novelty checked Dunet de Laine, a soft 
worsted. he collar is trimmed with mole- 
skin. It may be had checked in two tones of 
green or two of brown, or in solid taupe, brown, 
burgundy, green, or mahogany for $39.50 





Serge Holds Its Own 


An excellent dress for the money is that at the 
left below of dark blue serge, with black bone 
buttons and a belt edged with braid. The 
collar and cuffs are natural pongee; $18.50. 
The hat in any color of velvet and grosgrain 
ribbon may be had for the price of $12.50 


Something slim and youthful about the dress 
at the right below makes one glad hoops have 
departed. The collar and cuffs are white 
Georgette crépe, the pockets beaded in gay 
colors, and the back plaited; $29.50. ‘The 
velvet and taffeta hat in any color is $12.50 


The frock below has the pleasure of announc- 
ing that the semifitted line is back in favor. 
It is navy blue French serge with gay wool 
embroidery. It has a new sort of sleeve for 
novelty, for becomingness a blue vest of Georg- 
ette crépe. Dress from Bonwit Teller & Co. 





The semifitted lines and the combination 
of materials are marked new featuresof this 
dressof navy bluesergeandGeorgettecrépe, 
withcollarof white Georgette crépe; $29.50. 
The velvet sailor in any color; $12.50 
































On receipt of check or money-order, Good 
Housekeeping will buy for you, without 
extra charge, any of the models on this or 
the opposite page, or will furnish ad- 
dresses where they may be bought. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119 West goth Street, New York City 


Satin Makes Its Bow As A Favorite 
At the Court Of Fashion, But 






As demure as you please, but with a little 
air of sauciness some way; a navy blue 
satin frock with white satin collar, has 
a trimming of silver embroidery; $29.50. 
Velvet and ribbon hat in any color; $10.50 





MATERIALS 










Satin is the favorite of fashion, but 
the material at the right impar- 
tially shows a taffeta ground with 
small satin squares to relieve it 


The new “Domino Gloveskin” 
below comes in the usual velours 
de laine colors, and in dove-gray, 
bronze,beet-red,green,and bordeaux 
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HOUGH there is nothing startlingly new 
in materials, there are marked varia- 
tions which denote the new season. 

The cloths for street gowns and suits are 
shown chiefly in solid dull colors in a finish 
with a bloom, which is distinct from a satiny 
finish. Velvets, velveteens, satin, velours 
cloths, Georgette crépe and chiffon crépe are 
the most used materials of the season. Chenille 
cloths with their pile surface will be smarter 
than ever. For suits this is a smart fabric 
in the dull bordeaux, raisin, or prunella 
shades which are perhaps the ultra notes of 
the season. Various twilled fabrics will be 
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Above is a sample of the spangled 
banding which in colors and in black 
will be used as trimming for net and 
satin gowns of the new winter season 


This new lining comes in good shades 
of high luster satin. It has one block 
plain, and the other block figured 


desirable for dresses, as will the new longer 
haired material which is called “ Sylvette.” 
For strictly tailored wear the oxford cloths 
and the hard-finished stufis, some with a 
stripe in the weave, such as the Marengo 
suiting illustrated above, are most admirable. 

Two material questions are especially talked 
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The lady above accommodatingly 
holds over her arm a heavy faille 
striped with black velvet, which is a 
lovely fabric for an afternoon gown for 
the older woman. The coin-dotted ma- 
terial is taffeta with velvet dots. Ma- 
terials on this page from Haas Bros. 
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This satin brocaded in silver and 
damask is for the older woman, and in 
delicate figures for the youthful frock 
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MODE 


Marengo suiting is the striped 
fabric at the left, which comes in 
stripings on dark oxford grounds, 
and is admirable for tailored wear 


“Sylvette,” the material below, 
has a fleck of white in a silky rough 
finish. This lightens dull shades of 
green, bordeaux, or brown nicely 
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of. One is the use of satin to replace failles and 
taffetas, the other is a chiffon crépe, which 
Paris is using for dresses in place of chiffon 
or Georgette crépe. However, this charming 
material will hardly be worn to the exclusion, 
in this country, of the two former materials. 
Satin in solid colors for evening wear will have 
a place, and so too will the brocaded satins, 
some with damask brocade and others with 
silver and gold brocade, such as the rarely 
beautiful fabric illustrated in the middle of 
the page. A stuff of this kind is only proper 
for the most formal of evening dresses for 
women of mature years. A less sumptuous 





As a trimming for formal afternoon 
and evening gowns, beaded and em- 
broidered designs on net, like that 
above, will be very popular this year 





Particularly charming in the evening 
shades is this new satin with dull 
damask figures scattered over it 





pattern suitable for the younger woman is 
shown to the right of it. For the young girl 
faille and chiffon, of a solid color, will be ex- 
tensively worn during the whole of this season. 
Pailletce is used with nets and occasionally 
with chiffon for trimming on formal costumes, 
and beaded and embroidered nets appear also. 
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\mong the rich autumn harvest of lustrous 
silks is a new one, “Armure Rousseau,” an 
opalescent faille-like material that looks its 
loveliest in the evening frock above. Over 
the tulle underskirt the silk puffs out for ful- 
ness, but stops far short of hoop-width, as 
hoops have, you might say, collapsed. The 
bodice is silver lace over silver tissue. In rose, 
turquoise blue, or orchid, the frock is $27.50 


Lovely in texture is the evening wrap at the 
right, and it is a beautiful blue between the 
blue of turquoise skies and their pale reflection 
in water, a blue so subtle, in fact, no one could 
find a name in nature for it, and so some one 
long ago called it French blue, which means— 
well, French. The wrap is slightly fitted 
in front and embroidered. The collar and 
cuffs are Australian opossum. John Wanamakei 
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If in the stilly night, ere slumber’s chain has 
bound you, you are in an opera box, at a dinner 
party, or a dance, you are sure to need the 
frock above. The skirt is a faille-like silk called 
soirée, combined with Georgette crépe for 
bodice and underskirt. Cornflower blue silk 
edges the girdle and a knot of corn-flowers is 
the trimming. In black, white, light rose, 
sulfur, or turquoise blue it is priced $39.50 


Black net is a most prudent material to buy, 
as it never, well hardly ever, wears out, and 
when one can get it in so tasteful and smart a 
model as the evening gown in the middle 
above, many a “what shall I wear?” problem 
is solved. The gown is black net over black 
net and china silk. Black spangles form the 
girdle, black satin bands crisp the edges, and 
there is a velvet flower at the waist; $29.50 





















In light colors this waist of Georgette 
crépe and pussy-willow taffeta is pretty 
without a coat, with a suit it is practical 
and pretty as well in dark colors. In 
white, navy blue, brown, black, plum or 
flesh-color, or green, it is only $4.95 





Washable white satin has proved a 
material unexcelled for the plain 
blouse, and this one combines a great 
deal of tubbableness with decidedly | 
smart design. The cuffs and dimin- 
utive cape collar are pretty; $6.75 


Something to wear to school? Then 
why not this striped taffeta waist 
with collar and cuffs of white Georgette 
crépe. It may be had in navy blue 
with brown or green stripes, purple 
with black, brown with green; $5.75 















It looks so daintily French, and crisps up so j ie 

prettily at the hands of the laundress, the } a 
little French waist above at the left. And 
when it is of exquisitely fine batiste, hand- 
embroidered and hand-made, it is something 
to treasure’rarely. It is priced at only $7.50 


The waist at the right above will turn color 


; A say: | fame } 
according to your order; if you want it in / A / 
pest! ) A 
brown, brown it will be; or black; or blue; or /} Mae y 
plum, green, or taupe. It is Georgette crépe lf 4 if 


with bead trimmings and a baize crépe vest, 
and is excellent with a suit. The price is $6.75 








Something seldom to be matched in value is this | Bo fh oe aN Especially good workmanship in the corded ler 
well-made tastefully designed waist from Paris. { [rm v4 / =) \ lrg seams and fine tucking of this white waist Dat 
° ° . ‘ . 7 ~ i j e os x 
It is of good white French batiste with hand \ f C\y / } \\\ makes it excellent for sports wear.’ The mate- clo 
hemstitching on all the edges, and has corded S VY Ys) rial is a fine voile tucked in shirt-bosom effect, wh 
seams and durable linen-covered buttons; $2.95 and the collar and cuffs are linen. Price, $2 but 
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What is she thinkng 
about so calculating- 
ly, the lady above? 
She is thinking she 
will order another 
waist like the one 
she has on. It goes 
so well with a suit 

-and may be had 
in navy blue, brown, 
plum, black, or green 
Georgette crépe with 
embroidered dots on 
the white net collar 


and cuffs for $5.75 






Jersey silk, a fine-ribbed new silk 
particularly attractive for tailored 
clothes, is the material of this smart 
white waist with black and white bone 
buttons and convertible collar; $12.50 


Good blouses at reasonable prices are to 
be found only by the most painstaking 
shopper, and the models shown on this 
and the opposite page are the result of a 
thorough® search of the New York shops. 
In offering them Good Housekeeping 
insures the same reliability that it 
guarantees throughout the magazine. 
Upon receipt of check or money-order, 
we will buy any model on these two 
pages for you without extra charge, or 
we will furnish addresses where they 
may be purchased. Be sure to give 
your correct size in ordering. Address 
Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
110 West goth Street, New York City 
























A blouse for the older 
woman to wear under 
a coat when she goes 
to a matinée or to 
make a call, is the 
chiffon model above. 
le ws of -a good 
quality of navy blue 
chiffon over white 
chiffon and lace. 
The trimming is 
green and red beads, 
and the vest and 
tiny top collar are 
of white chiffon; $15 


Wool embroidery? Every one is wearing it 
this year, and a waist of Georgette crépe with 
collar and cuffs of white charmeuse gives it a 
pleasing opportunity. On a navy-blue waist 
the embroidery is green or copper; on a brown 
or flesh-colored model, it is copper; $10.50 









As trim as Tommy Atkins—and probably 
trimmer—is the new military blouse below. 
It has a collar in the height of military pro- 
priety, pockets with embroidered emblems, 
brass buttons, epaulettes, and all. It is white 
linen with blue pipings, and is priced at $5.75 












Crisply fresh and charming, is this 

hand-embroidered tucked crépe de 

Chine blouse. It is of a good quality 

of white or flesh-colored material, and 

will stand considerable wear; $5.75 
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The RHYME and REASON of SPORTS CLOTHES 


Sketches by Rita Sanger ‘ 
“ . Comes a vapor from the margin, 
se S . ° x . ‘ x Se, we path 1 holt 
= Plagiarisms by Claudia Cranston _ Blackening over heath and holt, 
. Cramming all the blast before 11, 
In its breast a thunderbolt. 





















. Let it fall on my sow wester 
With rain or mist or hail or snoze, 
For a mighty wind arises, 


\ Roaring seaward, and I go! 


Comrades, leave me here a Littl 
In my hunting tweeds of thorn, 
Leave me here, and when you want me, 
Sound upon the hunting horn. 


’Tis the place, and all around it, 
Where of old I wore a skirt, 
a Flapping drabbled round my ankles, 
Wet and heavy, full of dirt. 


/ But shall it not be scorn to me, 
To harp on such a moldered string? 
I am ashamed through all my nature, 
To have worn so long a thing! 





HE romance of sports clothes is best told in rhyme, but 
their reason is obviously one of appropriateness. To 
combat the elements happily and successfully, a coat 

that sheds water like a duck’s back is an essential, and what 

could be more piquant than the practical economical rain coat 
and hat above of black or tan rubber sheeting for $5, and the hat 
of sou’western predilection to match, for $r. 

The girls of the early Victorian days would have needed smell- 
ing salts had they seen one of their sisters arrayed for shooting 
in the same practical fashion as their brother. But today the 
woman who ventures into the woods goes caparisoned like a man. 
The suit at the right comes in whipcord, thorn tweed, Killicrankie 
tweed, and in tropical cloth and gabardine for the south, for $55. 
It is in brown, green, and blue mixtures, or in solid green, blue, or 
brown. The knee-length shoes are $10; the wool stockings with 
tassels, $4.50. A skirt is added for $20. 

Even the most enthusiastic of sportswomen usually has a 
spark of vanity which will be appealed to by the suit of Innsbrook 
cloth at the top of the opposite page, which is particularly nice 
for golf or camp. It is medium in weight, soft of texture, and to 
be had in the attractive heather colors of green, brown, and gray. 
In Innsbrook cloth the suit is $25; in a Donegal tweed, in green, 
brown, or gray, it is priced very reasonably at $40. The gray 
felt hat with tan crown, or tan with green crown, or in solid 
colors, is very reasonably priced at $8. 

The pocketed top-coat is of rain-proof tweed in a mixture of 
green, gray, and brown, and is belted in the back. It is $19.50, 
and the light-weight felt hat in green, white, black, or brown, is $3. 

It took the ingenuity of the French designer to see the possi-’ 
bilities of shiny leather in a motor coat, but on the opposite page 
is a smart leather model made smarter by a Campbell plaid scart 
cut from a vicuna shawl with fringe on three sides. The scarf 
is $8. The coat, and hat to match, are from Abercrombie & Fitch. 


If you see the rhyme or reason of them, Good Housekeeping will buy 
any of these sports clothes for you on receipt of check or money-order. 
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This new ball is pale and thinner, 
Than should be for one so young, 

And its eyes on my new golf suit, 
With a mute observance’s hung. 


O, my pale, my tiny golf-ball, 
Lie, and lie your best for me; 

Trust me darling, all the current 
Of my being sets to thee. 


Even in my smart new top-coat, 
With a pocket on each side, 

Still my errant thoughts will wander 
To my motor old and tried. 


Many a morning on the moorland 
Have we raced the stately ships, 
As our spirits rushed together 
On those jolly motor trips. 


O, my motor, stalled and punctured, 
Smelly, skidding, muddy, wet— 
Though your carbureter’s gasless, 
Though you've stopped!—I love you yet. 


Even golf and shooting bore me, 

All their pleasures matched with thine, 
Are as moonlight unto sunlight, 

And as water unto wine. 
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Fashion Divides Favor Between the 
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Fitted Waist and Full Skirt, and a 


the Long Semifitted Sithouette 


The satin frock at the left with a slim semifitted waist 
that wrinkles just right, and a skirt plaited just right, i 
seldom duplicated in money value. With collar and curts 
of white satin, it may be had in navy blue, taupe, or black 
for $15. Velvet and grosgrain ribbon hat in any color, $12 


\ persuasive representative of the straight yoke-to-hem 
line is the serge dress at the right which resigns itself to 
sashlessness and takes two pockets instead. With quaint 
little collar and cuffs of fine cream batiste, it may be had 
in navy blue or black, for the reasonable price of $12.75 


The serge dress below is in a fashion particularly becom- 
ing to the older woman, as it has the semifitted waist with 
a softly becoming white chiffon vest. The shawl collar is 
serge with white satin over collar, the trimmings 


black silk braid. In black or blue serge it is $25. 





Unless you are near the big shops it is hard to 
dress well at a reasonable cost. But the help of 
an experienced shopper will solve the problem. 
These dresses carry the same guarantee of re- 
liability for the price which characterizes every- 
thing in the magazine. Upon receipt of check 
or money-order, Good Housekeeping will buy 








This navy blue charmeuse dress shows a 

tendency of the mode for the long semifitted 

line, sash, and peplum. Collar white Georg- 

ette crépe, blue edged; $19.50. Hat in any 

color satin or velvet, with white bird; $15 
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for you, without extra charge, any of the 
dresses, or will furnish addresses where they may 
be purchased. Be sure to give your correct size 
in ordering. Address Good Housekeeping Shop- 
ping Service, 119 West_goth Street, N. Y. City 


Every line of one striking tendency of fashion 
is shown in this frock; the sleeves are long 
and bishop-like, the waist semifitted, the skirt 
full but straight, the trimming wool embroid- 
ery. In navy blue or black serge; $16.50 











Design and Materials Especially 
Adapted to the Figure of the 
Older and Stouter Woman 







The vest of the dress at the left above is white 
Georgette crépe, and the rest navy blue or black 
Georgette crépe and satin. The lining is china 
silk. In sizes 32 to 44, $35. The blue hatter’s 
plush hat faced with blue velvet and trimmed with 
Alice blue ostrich feathers and pink roses is $30 













For the rather large figure the serge dress above is 
good. The black satin collar is embroidered in dull 
red and Alice blue worsteds. Navy blue and black, 
in sizes 32 to 44, it may be had for $35. The hat 
of black hatter’s plush with a plaited black satin 
ornament with a blue and green bead center is $23 












At the upper right is an attractive dress for the 
older woman. It is of an excellent crépe de Chine 
with covered crépe de Chine buttons and silk 
embroidery. The vest is white crépe de Chine. 
In navy blue with silver embroidery, dark brown or 
plum with gold embroidery, sizes 39 to 56; $37.50 










This crépe de Chine dress for the older or Selected models which, on receipt of In an admirable design for the older and slightly 
stouter woman may be had in black, navy blue, check or money-order, Good House- stout woman is this suit of velours de laine 
plum color, or dark green, with a collar of keeping will buy for you, or will furnish trimmed with Hudson seal. The coat is semi- 
white Georgette crépe. Both this and the addresses where they may be bought. fitted, the skirt plaited. In navy blue, brown, 
dress at the upper right come in large sizes; Address Good Housekeeping Shopping or black, sizes 32 to 46; $45. Tricorn of black 
this, sizes 42 to 50, $29.85; sizes 52 to 56, $32.75 Service, 119 W. goth Street, N. Y. City hatter’s plush and grosgrain ribbon; $22.50 
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Of pink striped coutil is this lace trimmed 
corset for the heavier figure, with a medium 
high back and bust. The hips are boneless 
and long, and there is an elastic gore at the 
bottom in fiont. It has three pairs of sup- 
porters and in any size from 20 to 36 is $6 
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At the top of this sketch is a petticoat of ex- 
ceptionally good heavy taffeta in strect colors, 
$4.95; nainsook nightgown trimmed with 
good Valenciennes lace and tucks, $3.75; 
envelop chemise of fine nainsook and lace, $1; 
open or closed nainsook and narrow lace in- 
sertion drawers, 23 to 25 inches in length, $1 
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“Vincinnette,” the corset above, which is of first 
quality in workmanship, is made by a Fifth 
Avenue house exclusively for Good House- 
keeping, and can be purchased only through the 
magazine. In white coutil the model is $2.50; 
in white batiste with lace and ribbon top, $3.50; 
in white or pink and white silk broché, $5. It 

has the new curve at the waist-line and 

the new long-waisted effect with a 

particularly good flat back. The bust 

is medium, the hip long, but free from 

boning; bones are used from the waist 

up to give acurve. From size 25 up, 

heavier bones are used. You should 

lace your corset with one long lace 

with long loops left at the waist-line 

and short ones at the hips—so says 

the little French expert shown below 


On receipt of check or money- 
order, Good Housekeeping will 
buy for you anything on this page, 
or will furnish addresses of shops 
at which they may be bought 


An excellent reasonably priced corset is this 
one of batiste. It is lightly boned, and is of 
the best workmanship to be had. It has a 
low bust, is medium in length over the hips 
and at the back, and is an especiaily good 
model for the slender figure. It is priced at $2 


At the top is a nightgown of French nainsook, 
hand-embroidered and lace trimmed, $3.75, 
at the bottom an envelop chemise of French 
nainsook to match the French gown, $3.75; 
the envelop chemise at the left is of Ameri- 
can nainsook with Philippine embroidery; for 
$2.50, and the gown matches it; for $2.75, 





FITTING FASHION TO YOUR FUNDS 


A suit such as this is plain enough 
for morning wear, yet the fur makes 
it formal enough for afternoon 


HERE are some women and girls who 

have the sense of clothes, who can 

work with their eyes and hands to 

make frocks or trim hats. It is for these that 
this department, ‘‘Fitting Fashion to Your 
Funds,” is established, and month by month 
suggestions and patterns will be furnished. 
How to spend the dress allowance is one 
of the interesting subjects which will be con- 
sidered. There are certain garments, such as 
a suit, where considerable outlay isan economy, 
while others should cost next to nothing in a 
well-planned dress scheme. The _ tailored 
suit, the tailored dress, and the afternoon 
dress which will answer for informal evening 
wear, have almost universal demand. As to 
the tailored suit, the one on this page has a 


This blouse, simple 
enough to be made 
at home, may be of 
silk or Georgette 
crépe to match the 
color of a suit 


semifitted coat cut in one piece from shoulder 
to hem, with the slight fulness confined by a 
looped belt. Skunk, Hudson seal, or velvet 
may form the collar and cuffs, and, as but a 
small quantity is required, a left-over piece 
from the previous season may answer. The 
skirt is in two pieces with a double belt arrange- 
ment across the back. This model is shown not 
only for its smart lines, but for its simplicity, 
as it is quite within the scope of the home 
dressmaker or seamstress. 

A waist to wear with it is illustrated above. 
This could be of Georgette crépe of the same 


For street wear in the autumn, 
and house wear later, a simple 
serge dress with braid trimming 


color with the binding of satin. Single or 
triple collars of white Georgette crépe or 
organdy may complete the neck. 

The practical dress for serge has a waist 
which opens at the front and a skirt at the 
side front. Narrow black soutache forms the 
trimming, or the braid may be replaced by 
two rows of the wool embroidery shown at the 
bottom of the page. A china silk or lawn 
lining is required only in the waist. 

The afternoon frock has splendid possibil- 
ities. A last year’s gown of velvet, velveteen, 
or Georgette crépe could be combined in this 
fashion to make one new frock. Or, in fact, 
any partly worn dress on hand could probably 
be remodeled in this fashion, with the addi- 
tion of some widths of new material. 


Patterns of the models on this 
page can be obtained only 
through Good Housekeeping; 
like other models in the fashion 
_ department patterns may be had of 
them at 25 cents for waist, skirt, 
or coat, and 50 cents for complete 
costume. Order by size and page 


Instructions -for making the three 

crochet ornaments for hat or dress are 

sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp 
89 


Instructions for making the Hussars top- This smart model, in which two mate- 
knot and dragon fly hat trimmings are rials are used, offers excellent opportu- 
sent free on receipt of a two-cent stamp nity for remodeling last season’s frock 
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OT only the young 

girl of sixteen or more, 

but the child at the 
awkward age from ten to 
twelve, is receiving more 
attention in the designing 
of her clothes. The straight 
box-plaited dress and the 
simple little suit shown to 
the right are made _ for 
the child from six to 
twelve years. As a rule a 
child looks better in the one- 
piece dress or coat. A tall 
child between these ages, 
however, may wear a suit 
with propriety. The models 
illustrated show the require- 
ments of the season. In the 
middle at the top is a prac- 
tical school dress, while two 
dresses for the matinée or 


The model on the left above 
comes in sizes from 6 to 12 
years; the suit on the right in 
12, 14, 16 years, and the re- 
maining models in 14 to 18 


This sailor dress is $7.75 in blue 
serge; $5.95 in white linen, 
blue trimmed; and $6.50 in 
maize, green, or rose colored 
linen with white trimmings 





Sophisticated enough for the 

girl of twenty, yet simple 

enough for her younger sister is 

this smart blue serge suit, lined 

with peau de cynge and inter- 

lined with flannel. Price, $25 
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Upon receipt of check or money- 
order we will purchase any model 
on this page, or we will furnish 
addresses where they may be 
bought. Address Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 110 
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This soft frock a young girl 
needs for afternoon has beaded 
embroidery for trimming and 
a vest of white Georgette 
crépe. In navy blue or Java 
brown charmeuse it is $28 
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Y. City 





The young girl may wear an un- 
pretentious but pretty dress 
like this model to the matinée 
or in the evening. In navy 
blue, rose, Copenhagen blue, 
or white crépe de Chine; $12.75 
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afternoon and evening wear 
are shown below. Dresses 
of this type are those re- 
quired by the good boarding- 
schools of the country. A 
suit for general wear is per- 
haps best of serge, as the 
rough material and the plain 
lines suit the young girl. A 
top-coat which may be worn 
for rain or over an afternoon 
dress is shown below; this 
coat will stand many sea- 
sons of hard wear. It has the 
broad loose belt which is so 
becoming to the girlish 
figure, and by way of trim- 
ming there are two big tai- 
lored pockets and a pretty 
collar with buttons on the 
tabs. It is cut full, but hangs 
comparatively straight. 


The dress in the middle is of 
blue serge with colored wool 
embroidery. The buttons are 
black bone, the collar white 
satin, sleeves blue satin; $19.50 


Suitable for the first suit a big 
little girl wears is that at the 
left of gray, green, and brown 
tweed mixtures. It has an 
adaptable collar. Price, $17.50 





Not only a fair weather friend 

is this top-coat of cravanette- 

like tweed. It will stand stren- 

uous wear several seasons. In 

gray and brown or black and 

white mixtures of tweed; $17.50 
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If this proper little person in- 
tends to wear this frock to 
school, it may be serge, linen, 
or gingham with white collar. 
If she prefers, it may be 
blue serge and tan pongee 





So quaint you think she 
may have ‘sidled sur- 
reptitiously out of the 
back of an old daguerreo- 
type, but so modern, 
too, you know she sidled 
out of a fashion maga- 
zine instead, is she at the 
right. She wears plain 
and flowered gingham 


ANY women 

prefer to make 

their children’s 
clothes at home, as 
often a bit of a rem- 
nant picked up at a 
bargain counter will 
cover a youngster 
from neck to knees. 
For this reason, the 
designs on this page 
were selected not only 
for their practicality 
and charm, but be- 
cause they are easy 
to make. Most of 
them may be adapted 
to the needs of the 


youngster anywhere from three to ten 
years old, and may be made either in 
durable every-day play or school-wear 
materials, or in materials suitable for more 
formal wear, such as parties, or Sunday- 
school, or calls in the afternoon. 

_For the little girl who changes size over- 
night the simply made coat at the upper 
right is excellent, as it may be made full 





A diminutive dotted affair to 
delight the heart of beheld and 
beholder alike is this young 
man, who wears new gingham 
rompers, buttoned across the 
back and at the neck in front 


Patterns of 


When one is old enough to 
make calls with mother, one 
may wear a frock with a 
sophisticated taffeta jacket and 
a challis skirt. With a blue 
jacket the trimmings are tan 


children’s clothes in 


sizes from 3 to 10 years may be had 


for 10 cents each. 
other models in the fashion depart- 
ment may be had for 25 cents for 
waist, skirt, short or long coat and 
50 cents for a complete costume. 
Patterns of lingerie designs are 25 
cents. Order by size and page number 


The daintiest bit of femininity imaginable 
is this little girl with a flowered dimity 
frock, frilly with white lawn at the collar, 
and with a skirt fulled out like the petal 
of a flower. Would you guess that there 
was a sash in the back? Well, there is 


Patterns of the 








If she wants it for “dressed 
up” wear, her coat may be 
broadcloth and beaver, but 
presto! change, suppose she 
wants it to play in—then make 
it serge with black braid bands 





The small boy who 
hesitates between the 
age of dresses and trou- 
sers will find the plain 
dress at the left a suit- 
able compromise for his 
dignity. It may be dark 
blue linen or’serge with 
white or red. braid, or 
white with blue braid 


large at the beginning 
of the winter, and the 
buttons may be set 
over toward the end 
of the season. The 
hem can be let out, 
and if the marks of 
the stitching show, an 
extra band of beaver 
may easily be put on 
to cover them. 
Especially suitable 
to interpretation as 
party frocks are the 
models second from 
the upper right and 
the one in the middle 
at the bottom of the 


sage. In flowered challis with sheer white 
organdy collar and cuffs, the dress at the 
bottom of the page would be charming. 


The one with the minute little jacket 


challis. 


might be developed either in plain colored 
and flowered 
The quaint frock at the lower left 
is of plain and flowered gingham with an 
embroidered flower on the yoke. 


challis or in taffeta and 
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FOR THE HOUSEHOLD 


Just below is a cretonne with 
a black, brown, blue, or green 
and white background and a 
design of red roses and green 
leaves. The cretonne second 
below has a background of 
linen color with medallions 
with centers in black, blue, 
rose, and gray. Each, 36 
inches wide, 50 cents a yard 


SHOPPING 








The cretonne just below may 
be had with a tan background 
and the predominating color 
in the design either blue, green, 
yellow, or violet. Second be- 
low is a cretonne in a black, 
dark blue, rose, yellow, or buff 
ground with red roses and 
green birds. Each, 36 inches 
wide, and 50 cents a yard 





















An unusual value in china is shown in the 
photograph above. These are three pieces 
of a dinner set of 108 pieces of a good quality 
of china with a conventional design in gay 
« cottage colorings; $13.50. Read the shipping 
notes on this page for china and_ glass 
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On receipt of check or money-order Good 
Housekeeping will buy for you without 
extra charge anything on this or the 
opposite page, or will furnish addresses 
where they may be bought. Be sure to 
read the shipping notes on this page for 
china, glass, and materials. Address 
Good Hou sekee ping Shopping Service, 
119 W. goth Street, N. Y. Cit 
















SHIPPING 


Expressage on the breakfast set, 
Colonial glass candlesticks, and 
hors d’ceuvre dish, to be~paid~ 
by the purchaser. They will 
be sent by express, freight, or 
parcels post, as requested. Par- 
cels post would be the cheapest 


NOTE SHIPPING NOTE 

Expressage or parcels post charges 
on cretonnes: expressage on tum- 
blers and goblets; and freight on 
dinner set to be paid by purchaser. 
Finger bowls delivered free within 
600 miles of N. Y.; expressage paid 
by purchaser at greater distance 
























This individual china breakfast 
set has an attractive conventional 
design in blue or green; $4.25. 
Thetray, whichis most convenient, 
is of white enameled wood with a 
glass bottom, and is priced at $2 


















Of the new painted tin, white with 
pink Poiret roses and black stripes, 
is the cake cover below, which 
is 16 inches in diameter; $3.50 


















Colonial glass candlesticks are used a 
great deal, and those above are in a pop- 
ular design. They are priced 50 cents each 


The cut glass goblets are $6.50 a dozen, 
and thetumblers in the same pattern are 
$4.75 a dozen. See shipping note above 
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The finger bowl is in a beautiful cut glass for 
$9 a dozen, and the cut glass plates, in a de- 
sign to match, are priced at $9.75 a dozen 
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This cut glass hors d’ceuvre or relish dish 
has four compartments, and is in a good 
quality of simulated cut glass. Price, $1.25 
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RARE AND 


INEXPENSIVE BITS 





Baskets of flowers and fruits are much used 
for table decorations, and this basket of Shef- 


field plate makes a charming centerpiece; $10. 
Expressage of silver and glass on this page 


free within 50 miles of N. Y. City; 


be paid by purchaser at more distant points 


seen ae aha NRA ON SARA 


Second above is a single sheet in a 
good quality of cotton, hemstitched 
and embroidered by hand; 72 by 
108 inches, $6; double size, $7.50. 
The pillow slip is 2214 by 36 in.; $1.75 


The round Madeira centerpiece with 
twelve round tumbler doilies and 
twelve plate doilies, a twenty-five- 
piece set in all, is only $13.50. The 
centerpiece is 11 inches in diameter 

Se, 
At the right is a full-sized tea-cloth 
With an exquisitely done design of 
filet lace insertion and edging and 
t-work flowers. This, runner and 
doily above it, from Maison de Blanc 





it 


is 


to 







This cake or bread dish in a particularly good 
design of Sheffield plate is 9 inches long; for 
$10. At the left of it is a violet Venetian glass 
compotier, 14 inches across and 10 inches 
high; $14. The artificial grapes are $1.50 a 
bunch; pears, apples, and bananas are $1 each 







Just above is a damask tea napkin 
with a hand-hemstitched hem and a 
broad stripe just inside it; $3.75 a 
dozen. Linen tea napkin hemstitched 
and embroidered by hand; $6 a dozen 


In the middle above is a lovely lunch- 
eon set consisting of a long runner and 
doilies to match, done in fine Italian 
embroidery and filet lace. The runner 
is much smarter than a centerpiece 


Second above is an exceptional pillow 

slip of fine linen embroidered and 

scalloped by: hand. It is 12 by 16 

inches in size for $2. A satin-covered 

down pillow to match it in size is $1.50 
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A dainty dish to set before a 
queen is this walnut cream 
layer cake from Dean's 
placed high on a pedestaled 
plate of Dresden ware dec- 
orated with gold tracery 
and tiny pink flowers. The 
dish is shown by Ovington 
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The Cake 7hat Rises to the Occasion 


AKE is used in the menu more 
as an accessory than a food, and 
is often the last morsel of the 
meal that overtaxes an already 

overburdened digestive system. This is 
undoubtedly the reason why many persons 
feel that they can not eat it. When made 
with fat it will take longer to digest than 
when made without, but this is no reason 
why any one with normal digestion 
should not eat cake, provided it does not 
destroy the balance of the menu. It is 
largely made up of carbohydrates, as sugar 
and flour, which are energy-makers. The 
ordinary loaf, therefore, which contains 
only one or two eggs to represent the pro- 
teins, must be classified as a heat-maker, 
and when it is used, especially if covered 
with a thick icing, it should not be accom- 
panied by a second sweet for dessert. 
However, if very rich in eggs, as are sponge 
and angel cake, or in nuts or dried fruits, 
it may be used as a supplement to the pro- 
teins of the meal. 

It is easy to make good cake if care is 
exercised. Choose a reliable recipe, and 
read it carefully. Be sure that all the neces- 
sary ingredients are at hand and that the 
process of putting the mixture together is 
theroughly understood, for the method of 
mixing has much to do with the texture of 
the finished product. Then prepare the 
pans. In making any loaf cake containing 
fat, the bottom of the pan should be lined 
with paper—not a scrap from the dry- 
goods bundle which has passed through 
many hands of questionable cleanliness, 
but a fresh piece from a supply kept for the 
purpose. Better still, purchase the “‘stick- 
less” vegetable parchment papers which 
come for this purpose. In making layer 
or cup cakes, the pans should be merely 
oiled and then dusted with flour to form 
a thin film. Butter should never be used 
for oiling tins, as it burns readily and im- 
parts a conspicuous salty, fried taste to the 
outside of the cake. Either lard or a re- 
liable vegetable fat is a much better choice. 
A little basket of clean scraps of paper 
hung near the cooking-table will make the 
oiling of the tins easy; the kindergarten 
baby will be glad to cut them for you. 

Many domestic science experts suggest 
as the next step the measuring of all in- 
gredients before mixing, but I have yet to 
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By Mrs. Allen 


find a practical housewife who will do this; 
the objection is that it means the use of 
unnecessary dishes. However, all the 
things should be placed on the cooking- 
table to facilitate the mixing. The heavy 
stone cake-bowl beloved by many house- 
wives is strictly tabu in my kitchen be- 
cause it is clumsy and hard to handle; a 
far better choice is a good-sized saucepan 
of suitable depth with a rounded bottom, 
the handle being a great help in ‘holding 
the utensil firmly while creaming the butter 
and beating the batter. A wooden spoon, 
spatula shape, is the most adequate tool 
for the mixing because of its long handle, 
lightness, and the fact that it is almost 
noiseless. 

Having prepared the pan, assembled the 
ingredients, and chosen the mixing-uten- 
sils, the next step is to sit down and meas- 
ure out the fat. If this is very hard, the 
mixing-pan may be rinsed with boiling 
water, dried, and the fat broken in pieces 
and left there to soften, but it should 
never be melted unless specified in the rec- 
ipe, and then it should be cooled before be- 
ing added to the cake. Measure the liquid 
required in the cup which was used for the 
fat. The flour should be sifted onto a 
good-sized piece of paper, then measured, 
and the excess put back into the flour 
receptacle. Put the measured flour on an- 
other piece of paper, together with the salt 
(for a little salt is indispensable in every 
cake, whether or not butter is used), and 
the baking-powder, or the combination of 
soda and cream of tartar, or soda alone, 
according to the requirements. Spices 
should also be added to this mixture, and if 
nuts or fruit are called for they should be 
very thoroughly blended. It is not neces- 
sary to add extra flour to them. By this 
time the gas-oven should be lighted, un- 
less it has a direct heat action, and a wood 
or coal oven should have been brought to 
the right temperature. Now the fat will 
be sufficiently softened by the heat in the 
room to be easily creamed. It should be 
stirred until as soft as cold cream, and then 
the sugar should be beaten in until all 
grainy texture is lost. It does not take any 
longer to do this than it does to put the 
sugar and the fat together in the first place 
and try to smooth out the lumps. The 
next step, if whole eggs are to be used, is to 


beat and add them to this mixture. 
Melted chocolate or cocoa should be added 
at this time. If the eggs are separated, the 
whites are usually folded in last, after being 
beaten stiff, since they act as part of the 
leavening. If a cake of very solid texture 
is desired, the eggs may be creamed in, one 
at a time, without being beaten. 

Now add the flavoring, and be sure that 
enough is put in to give the cake a dis- 
tinctive taste. Sometimes a blend may be 
used to give variety, as a few drops of 
vanilla, half the amount of orange, and a 
drop or two of almond-extract. Or the cake 
may have its own characteristic flavor, as 
caramel, chocolate, or coffee, when the 
amount of extra flavoring must be very 
sparingly used in order to augment and 
not overbalance the desired taste. Lemon- 
or orange-rind may be added, or, better 
still, a few drops of the new orange- or 
lemon-oil. After this the flour mixture and 
the liquid should be added alternately, be- 
ginning with the flour, to prevent the re- 
congealing of the fat, which takes place 
when the cold liquid is added first. The 
more the cake is beaten at this time the 
finer-grained it will be. As soon as the 
mixing-process is completed, the cake 
should be poured into the pan. 

The batter should be so thick that it is 
necessary to spread it, and it should be 
made a little higher on the edges and at the 
corners than in the center so that the cake 
when baked will be level. If this is not 
done, it bakes more quickly at the edges, 
since it takes the heat longer to penetrate 
to the middle, therefore causing a slower 
expansion of the gas formed in the cake, 
with the familiar ‘‘mountainous ridge.” 
This ridge is sometimes caused by too much 
flour, but as a general rule it is due to 
carelessness in putting the mixture into 
the pans for baking. Sogginess is usually 
caused by too little flour, too much sugar, 
too much fat, or undercooking. 

The proper oven-temperature depends 
on the kind of cake to be baked; for fruit 
cake, or a rich wedding-cake, demand- 
ing two or more hours’ cooking, the oven 
should be very slow, about 225° F. For 
sponge or angel cake the temperature 
should be higher, about 300°F.; for loaf 
cake about 350°F., and for layer and cup 
cakes, 375°F. In using gas a small pan of 

















The 


cold water, or a pan of custard sur- #™ 


rounded by water, or some apples to 
be baked, should be put in with the 
cake to provide a more moist heat. 

During the first quarter of the time 
the cake should rise, little bubbles 
appearing all over the top. It may 
be moved as desired during this 
period. During the second quarter 
of the baking time it should rise to its 
full height and brown in spots. Dur- 45 
ing the third quarter, it should brown § 
all over, and during the last, it stops 
steaming, shrinks away from the § 
sides of the pan, and rebounds when 4 
lightly touched. If it is necessary 7 
to use a still further test, plunge a 
common steel hat-pin into the cake; 
if it comes out clean, the cake is 
done. The cake should be allowed 
to stand for at least five minutes 
after removing from the oven before 
being turned from the tin, and should 
cool on a wire cake-rack so that there 
will be a circulation of air about it. 
If a boiled icing is to be used, it 
should be put on the cake while it is 
still slightly warm; an uncooked icing 
may be spread on the cold cake. Al- 
though a frosting adds to the deli- 
ciousness of the cake, there are many 
times when it may be omitted, the 
cake fitting into the meal to better 
advantage without it. A few  nut- 
meats and a little granulated sugar, 
or some coconut spread over the top 
of the mixture just before it is baked 
may be substituted. 

The choice of flour has its effect 
on the cake; a good winter wheat or 
pastry flour gives a more tender tex- 
ture than bread flour because it con- 
tains less gluten. Good butter lends a 
peculiar richness when used in large 
quantities, as in making pound cake. 
But, generally speaking, oleomar- 
garin may be used in precisely the 
same quantities as butter; lard and 
beef-fat in half the quantity of but- 
ter; and the vegetable-oils and chick- 
en-fat in about two-thirds the pro- 
portion of butter. All of these give 
good results provided the cake is care- 
fully made and the fat of good quality 
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The cook must temper the oven; for layer 
cake it should be hot, for fruit cake slow 


If nuts or coconut are added to a cake 
formula, the amount of shortening should 
be reduced one-eighth, as both these in- 
gredients contain fat. 

Whatever kind of sugar is used, it must 
be free from lumps. Brown sugar makes 
a moist cake, and powdered sugar one that 
is dry. Fine granulated sugar is the best 
for general purposes. Sweet milk is the 
best liquid for cake, a half-cupful being the 
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First mobilize all your forces, with the uten- 
sils as veterans, and eggs as the raw recruits 





The first constructive step is to stir the short- 
ening and sugar to attain a creamy texture 





The second important operation is to beat the 
eggs until they are stiff enough to stand alone 











The more thoroughly the mixture is beaten 
the less likely is your cake to be dough 


right proportion for a cupful and a half of 
flour. Water or cold coffee may be sub- 
stituted if a tablespoonful less is used, but 
the texture will not be so fine. Cocoa or 
potato or rice water (water in which pota- 
toes or rice have been boiled) may be cooled 
and used in the same quantity as milk. If 
cream is substituted for milk, the amount 
of shortening must be decreased, and the 
amount of liquid increased, one-half cupful 
of light cream being equal to six table- 
spoonfuls of milk and two tablespoonfuls 
of butter. Sour milk and buttermilk may 
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“~~ be used interchangeably; they make a 
tender cake. If the milk is not very 
sour, the method may be that fol- 
lowed with sweet milk, provided it is 
neutralized with a little soda, a fourth- 
teaspoonful usually sufficing to 
sweeten a cupful of the sour liquid. 
The amount of baking-powder used 
should then be decreased a teaspoon- 
ful to every fourth-teaspoonful of 
soda added to the sour milk. 

Where a frosting is desired, it may 
be either boiled or cold. A good 
boiled frosting may be made cf one 
cupful of sugar, one-half cupful of 
water, and two egg-whites. Put the 
sugar and water in a saucepan and 
stir until the sugar is dissolved. Heat 
gradually to the boiling-point and 
boil without stirring until the sirup 
will thread when dropped from the 
tines of a silver fork. Then pour the 
sirup gradually on the beaten egg- 
whites, beating constantly. Continue 
beating until the mixture is of the 
proper consistency to spread; add 
desired flavoring and pour over the 
» cake. Crease the frosting with a 
/ knife when firm; this will prevent the 
+ icing breaking when the cake is cut 
' on the creases. This frosting is soft 
inside, has a glossy surface, and may 
easily be ornamented with nuts or 
candied fruit as soon as it is spread. 
Variations of this icing may be had 
by adding chocolate or substituting 
brown sugar or maple-sugar for the 
granulated. 

A cold icing may be made of cream 
or boiling water and sifted confec- 
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{ tioner’s sugar carefully blended to 
) the right consistency to spread. 
| Before placing on the cake add de- 

: sired flavoring. Fresh fruit-juice may 
| be substituted for the water. 

“§ Butter frosting is also easy to pre- 
' pare. For each cupful of confec- 
+ tioner’s sugar use two tablespoonfuls of 
; butter and about one tablespoonful of 

«& milk. Cream the butter and add the 


_ sugar gradually, continuing the beat- 
ing; then add the milk slowly until the 
mixture is of the right consistency to 
spread. Mocha frosting is made by 







Deliciously fragrant and done to a turn is 
this cake set on a wire frame to cool evenly 


adding one tablespoonful of breakfast 
cocoa and using coffee in place of the milk. 
Small cakes may be dipped in fondant 
melted over hot water and colored and 
flavored as desired. Cakes for dipping 
should first be glazed with a mixture of 
slightly beaten egg-white and one table- 
spoonful of powdered sugar. After glazing 
the cakes allow them to stand overnight 
before dipping them in the fondant. 
















TESTED AND APPROVED RECIPES 






Twenty-four unusual recipes submitted by readers, tested by 
Mrs. Allen, and approved by Good Housekeeping 


All measurements are level, standard half-pint 
measuring-cups, tablespoons, and teaspoons being 
used. Sixteen level tablespoonfuls equal a half-pint. 
Quantities are sufficient for six people unless other- 
wise stated. Flour is sifted once before measuring. 


Sicilian Beans 

1g teaspoonful pepper 

1 tablespoonful minced 
parsley 


I pint pea-beans 
2 stalks celery, cut in file 
lengths _ ; 
1 carrot, diced , 2 cloves garlic, crushed 
2 small tomatoes, diced _\ cupful olive-oil (scant) 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 
Soak the beans overnight and in the morning 
drain, add a fourth-teaspoonful of baking-soda, 
scald the beans, and drain again. Then combine 
all ingredients, add twice the ‘amount of water, 
and simmer till the beans are tender, about three 
hours on a stove or five in the fireless cooker. 
Miss Florence Filoramo, 120 Bartholdi Ave., Jersey City, N. J+ 


Italian Sandwiches 
1 pound calves’ liver Salt and pepper to taste 
Finely chopped stuffed Mayonnaise 
olives Buttered rye bread 
Boil the liver in salted water till tender and rub 
it through a sieve while it is still hot. Measure and 
mix with it three-fourths the amount of olives 
finely chopped. Add mayonnaise to moisten, season 
to taste with salt and pepper, and use between thin 
slices of buttered rye bread. 
Mrs. L. Vulcheff’, 125 W. 76th St., New York City. 


Sweet-Sour Green Peppers or Pimientoes 


3 cupfuls granulated sugar 
3 pints vinegar 


1 peck ripe sweet peppers 

or pimientoes 

Seed peppers and cut them into strips about a 
half-inch wide. Pour boiling water over them, drain 
at once, and throw them into ice water. Thea com- 
bine the vinegar and sugar, bring to boiling-point, 
cook for three or four minutes, remove the peppers 
from the ice water, put in jars, cover with the hot 
sirup, and seal. 

Mrs. W. E. Baker, care Auditor of State, Columbus, O. 


Salmagundi Salad 


1 cupful diced tomatoes 3 hard-boiled eggs 


1 cupful chopped celery 4 small pickles 
1 cupful shredded new cab- 16 minced onion 

bage Dressing 
1 small cucumber diced Lettuce 

I minced pimiento 

Combine the vegetables, chill, and mix with dress- 
ing. Arrange on a lettuce bed, and garnish with 
the dressing and the hard-cooked eggs, cut in strips 
lengthwise, and the pickles, which should be sliced 
in thin rounds. The “sweet sour” dressing which 
is much enjoyed with this salad, calls for a cupful 
of vinegar, 34 cupful sugar, 14 cupful butter, 1 
tablespoonful flour, 14 teaspoonful mustard, 1 tea- 
spoonful salt, and four egg-yolks. These should be 
cooked like a custard, cooled, and a cupful of 
whipped sweet or slightly sour cream should be 
added just before serving. 

Mrs. J. W. McMahan, 6613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Martin’s Schaum Torte 
6 egg-whites, unbeaten 1 teaspoonful vanilla 
2cupfuls granulated sugar Sweetened and flavored 
14 teaspoonful cream of whipped cream or ice- 
tartar cream 
Combine the egg-whites and sugar and beat until 
the mixture does not feel grainy and is very stiff 
—about fifteen minutes—then add the cream of 
tartar; beat about ten minutes longer, add the 
vanilla, and beat thoroughly again—about five 
minutes. Pour into two layer-cake pans well- 
buttered and floured. Bake an hour in a very slow 
oven and put together with the whipped cream or 


ice-cream. Mrs. Chas. V. Porter, Natchitoches, La. 


Mint Vinegar 

2 bunches mint I pint hot vinegar 

Wash the mint, tear up the leaves, place in a jar, 
and pour on the vinegar. Cover and let stand for 
two or three weeks, then strain the vinegar into 
a bottle. Use in making French dressing. It is 
especially good with tomatoes. 

Miss R. H. Knorr, 124 W. 11th St., New York City. 
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MENUS 


for 


Various Occasions 


(Any recipe called for will be sent 
for a two-cent Stamp.) 


AFTERNOON TEA 


Cinnamon Toast Tea 
Candied Orange- or Grapefruit-Peel 
Salted Nuts 


Toasted English Muffins or Hot 
>: Butter Cakes 
Grape fruit Marmalade or Preserved 
‘“Kymquats 
‘Deen Cc reams Tea 


Pimiento-Cl he se Sandwiches 
Watercress § Sandwiches 
Muscovites- : Tea 





Peach, Date, and Celery Salad 
Nut Sandwiches 
Iced or Hot Coffee 


Chicken Bouillon Wafers 
Orange, Date, and Black-Walnut 
Salad 
Cream-Cheese and Jam Sandwiches 
Tea 





Butterfly Salad Italian Meringue 
Nut Sandwiches 
Frozen Creole Chocolate 
Coconut Puffs 
Tea 


CARD-PARTIES 


Chicken a la King 
Celery-Hearts 
Little Buttered Rolls 
Caramel Parfait Chocolate Wafers 
Coffee 


Scalloped Oysters, New Style en 
Ramekins 
Olives 
Buttered Baking-Powder Biscuit 
Peach Sherbet 
Sponge Cake with Orange Frosting 
Coffee 


Club Salad Olives 
Frozen Manhattan Pudding 
Little Spice Cakes 
Coffee 


Chicken Patties 
Celery Stuffed with Cheese 
Peach and Almond Salad 

Orange Biscuits 

Vienna Coffee 


CHAFING-DISH SUPPERS 


Welsh Rarebit on Hot Crackers 
Jlives 
Stuffed-Tomato Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Whole-Wheat Nut-Bread Sand- 
wiches 
Peach or Orange Sherbet 
Sponge Cake 
Coffee 


Tuna Fish, or Chicken ala King 


Tiny Sweet Pickles 
Buttered-Tea*Biscuits - 
Grapefruit Salad, 
Cheese Crackers 


Fudge.Cake _ Coffee _ 


Oysters Catalan 


Nut-Bread ‘Sandwiches 
- Peach-Ice-Cream R 
Chocolate Cookies Coffee 
Sage Rarebit on Toast Olives 


Pineapple Salad Golden Dressing 
Maple Biscuits Tea — 


Spanish Scrambled Eggs 
Rye-Bread Sandwiches 
Jellied Fruit Salad 
Mayonnaise 
Plain Layer Cake with Chocolate 
Whipped Cream 
Coffee 


- Celery 


Recipes for this department may be submitted by 
any reader of Good Housekeeping. They should never 
before have been printed. At least one dollar will be 
paid for every recipe accepted. Stamps must be 
enclosed for the return of unavailable manuscripts. 


Suculento 
1 slice salt pork, diced 6 ears of corn 
1 sliced onion Milk 
‘9 green. pepper, shredded Salt and pepper to taste 
4 or § small summer squashes, diced 
Try out the fat from the pork and add the onion 
and green pepper. Let cook till soft and then 
add the diced squashes. Cover with milk and sim- 
mer slowly until the squash is fairly tender, then 
add the corn, which should be scraped from the 
ears. Add a little water to keep the mixture from 
sticking, season with salt and pepper to taste, and 
simmer till the whole is tender. 
Lilian R. Morris, 2233 Chappell St., Berkeley, Cal. 


Pressed Veal 


3 pounds clear veal 2 tablespoonfuls tomato 

1 onion, sliced catchup 

2 stalks celery, diced 2 level teaspoonfuls salt 

I tabl espoonful sugar 's cupful minced canned 

114 tablespoonfuls Worces- mushrooms. or boiled 
tershire sauce fresh mushrooms 


Boil together the veal, onion, and celery until the 


| meat is very tender, remove any tough or gristly 


pieces, chop the meat slightly, and add the rest of 
the ingredients. Moisten with enough of the veal- 
stock to make it slightly wet and put in a bowl. 
Place a plate a little smaller than the bowl on top, 
weight it, and let stand till stiff. 

Mrs. M. M. Fisher, Boston, Mass. 


Hinchey Fudge 


2 oz. bitter chocolate lg teaspoonful baking-pow- 


‘4 cupful melted butter der 

3 eggs 1cupful broken pecan- 
I cupful sugar meats 

34 cupful-flour 1 teaspoonful vanilla-ex- 


lg teaspoonful salt tract 


Combine the chocolate and butter in a saucepan 
and cook gently till blended. Beat the eggs light, 
gradually add the sugar and then the flour, which 
has been sifted with the salt and baking-powder; 
combine the mixtures, add the nut-meats and vanilla, 
and bake in two square layer-cake pans or a small 
dripping-pan about twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. Cut in squares to imitate fudge. 

Mrs. Chas V. Porter, Natchitoches, La. 


Tuna Timbales 


2 tablespoonfuls butter 1 tablespoonful chopped 
14 cupful stale bread-crums parsley 
1 cupful milk 2 eggs 
I pound can tuna fish 14 teaspoonful salt 
2 tablespoonfuls lemon- % teaspoonful pepper 
juice 2 teaspoonful onion-juice 
14 teaspoonful. celery- salt 


Put the tuna fish in a sieve and pour boiling 
water through it. Melt the butter, add the bread- 
crums and milk, and cook for five minutes, stirring 
continually. Add the fish flaked, the eggs slightly 
beaten, and then the remaining ingredients. Turn 
into buttered custard-cups and set in a pan of hot 
water. Cover the pan with buttered paper and 
bake in a moderate oven for twenty minutes, or 
till firm in the center. Serve with tomato sauce. 

Ethel A. Wright, Morrisville, N. Y. 


Sole Surprise, Individual 


I slice lemon 
lg teaspoonful butter 
Few grains each salt,pepper, 
and ground cloves 
1 tablespoonful minced celery 


small piece tenderloin of 
sole, about 3 ounces 
medium-sized slice of cold 
boiled ham 


Butter a small paper cooking-bag or sheet of 
typewriting or letter paper. Place the ham on it, 
and set on this the fish, with the celery, lemon, and 
seasonings on top. Fold up, place on a baking- 
sheet, and bake in a moderate oven for fifteen min- 
utes, taking care that the paper is not burned. 
Serve on individual plates without opening, gar- 
nishing the paper with a sprig of parsley. 

Zahrah E. Prebel, 1534 Arch St., Berkeley, Cal. 
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Tested and Approved Recipes y7 


Cucumber and Nasturtium Salad 





Wash the cucumbers, cut in halves crosswise, and 
cut a slice from each end so the halves will stand up 
right. Scoop out the inside portion from each piece 
to form a cup, and chop this pulp fine with the nas 
turtium-seeds and one-fourth the amount of onion. 
Drain and mix with the salad dressing, adding more 
salt if necessary. Fill the cucumber-cups with this 
mixture. Chill and serve garnished with nasturtium- 
leaves and blossoms. 

Vy S. S. Ripley, 651 11th St., Richmond, ( 
Hot Chicken Sandwiches 

Cook the chicken until very tender in plenty cf 
water, so that there will be a good supply of stock. 
his may be done in the. fireless cooker. Cool, 
remove the meat from the bones, and clip it into 
bits about one-quarter inch thick with scissors. 
Pass the skin and giblets (omitting the liver 
through the food-chopper, and mix the shredded 
chicken with enough stock to make the mixture 
moderately moist; season well with salt and pepper. 
Phicken the remaining stock with one and one-half 
tablespoonfuls of flour mixed in a little cold water to 
each cupful of stock. Let boil thoroughly and sea- 
son well. To serve allow two slices of bread cut 
moderately thin for each sandwich. Place one 
slice on a plate with a spoonful of the chicken mix- 
ture spread over the top. Turn the second slice 
over the chicken, and dip a ladle of gravy over it. 
Serve with mashed potato. One chicken should 
make fifteen generous sandwiches, as there is no 
waste. These are especially good for a church 
supper or luncheon and with a cone of mashed 
potato may be served at a good profit for twent:’ 
cents apiece. 

Vrs. Rose A, 


Stuffed Lobster 


To Serve Two Persons) 





Pickering, Middletown, Ind. 











1 lobster 19 cupful cracker-crums 

I 1 pepper minced '; teaspoonful salt 

I white onion, ¥g teaspoonful pepper 
chopped very fine Few grains paprika 

1 tablespoonful olive-oil 2 thin slices bacon 


1 tablespoonful butter, melted 

Order the live lobster split as for broiling. Re- 
move the fat and mix it with the pepper, onion, 
and the remainder of the ingredients. Pack into 
the lobster where the fat was removed; lay the 
bacon over it and bake thirty-five minutes in a 
moderate oven. Serve with hot butter sauce. 
Mrs. E. F. Bradley, 905 West 183rd Street, New York City. 


Puffballs with Tomatoes 


| mushrooms 1 





teaspoonful salt 
aspoonful paprika 
3 cupfuls water 





Cut the tomatoes fine and stew in the water for 
twenty minutes. Rub through a_ purée-sieve. 
\dd the puffballs, diced, the salt, and the paprika, 
and simmer for ten minutes. Add the butter and 
serve very hot. The puffballs should be about the 
size of potatoes. All varieties are wholesome and 
delicious if eaten when the flesh is as white as curd. 

Rachel I’. Dahlgren, Redding, Conn, 


Boiled Russian Dressing 
2 tablespoonfuls diced pim- 
ressing (any kind) iento 
spoonfuls strained 14 tablespoonful 
lli sauce ; vinegar 
14 tablespoonful chives cut in half-inch lengths 

Mix the ingredients together in the order given. 
Chill well and serve on lettuce. 

Vrs. Jessie A. Boys, Webster City, Ja. 


cupful boiled salad 








tarragon 


Eggs, Mundo Nuevo 

5 eggs : 14 teaspoonful salt 

2 can mock-turtle soup lg teaspoonful pepper 

! cupful soft bread-crums %teaspoonful  curry- 
2 tablespoonfuls butter powder 

_ Melt one tablespoonful of the putter in a baking- 
dish; cover with the crums and pour over the soup, 
diluted with one-third cupful of hot water. Break 
the eggs carefully over the top. Sprinkle with the 
Seasonings, dot with the remaining butter, and bake 
irom twelve to fifteen minutes in a moderate oven 
until the eggs are set. 

Mrs. C.S.S. Cross, 3274 45th Ave., S. W., Seattle, Wash. 


COMPANY LUNCHEONS 


Blackberry Cocktail 
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Toasted G 
Salted Nuts 
Club-Salad Sandw 
Raspberry Bavarian Cream 
Coconut Cakes 
Candies Coffee 





Grapefruit Cocktail 
Hot or Iced Con 
Cheese Wafers 
Egg Timbales 
Tomato-Cream Sauce 
Crab-Flake Salad 





Boiled Dressing 
Sugared Peaches 
Cream Cake 





COMPANY DINNERS 


Blackberry C« 
Creole Soup 





Green Corn 
Celery and Cheese Salad 
French Dressing 
Sponge Whipped-Cream Cake 
Coffee 








Clear Chicken Soup 
Crown Roast of Lamb 
Mashed Potatoes 
Onions au Gratin 
Neapolitan Salad 
French Dressing 
Lemon Meringue Pie (individual) 


Coffee 


Oyster Cocktail 
Roast Beef Browned Potatoes 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes 
Lettuce with Roquefort Dressing 
Fruit Frappé in Cantaloup Halves 
Ric h Cookies Coffee 


Salmon Canapés 
Mary Pickford's Fried Chicken 
Mashed Potatoes Lima Beans 
Tomato, Lettuce, and Chive Salad 
French Dressing 
Peach Parfait Macaroons 
Coffee 





Hot or Iced Chicken Bouillon 
Wafers 
Hot Roast Ham with Currant Sauc 
Potato Croquettes Spinach 
Cucumber, Lettuce, and Green 
Pepper Salad French Dressing 
Peach Bavarian Cream 
Chocolate Cookies 
Coffee 





French Oyster Soup Wafers 
Tenderloin of Beef 
Stuffed Mushrooms 
Potato Croquettes 
Buttered Cauliflower 
Celery, Orange, and Pineapple 
Salad 
French Fruit Dressing 
Rye-Bread and Cream-Cheese 
Sandwiches 
zen Peaches 
ttle Pound Cakes 
Candies Jalted Nuts 





Coffee 


Mrs. Wing’s Prune Cake 


114 cupfuls stewed prune 5 tablespoonfuls sour cream 
stoned or milk 
r teaspoonful cinnamon 


t's cupfuls sugar 


1'4 cupfuls flou 1 teaspoonful nutme; 
1 teaspoonful cloves 
baking ') teaspoonful lemon-ex- 


tract 





t teaspoontu 









aril 
exg-yolk 


ful butter 1 whole egg 


i aspoonful 


Cream together the sugar and butter, add the 
eggs beaten, the sour milk, prunes, and lemon 
extract, and the flour, baking-powder, soda, salt, 
and spices sifted together. Pour into layer-cake 
pans and bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven, 
starting at 375° I. and reducing heat. Put together 
with white boiled frosting. If desired one-half 
cupful of chopped walnut-meats may be added with 
the flour. This cake keeps moist for some time, 
and is also delicious put together with whipped 
and sweetened cream. 

Vrs. L. P. Dorais, 207 Fifth St., Eureka, Cal. 


Creamed Carrots with Mushrooms 
























12 new carrots scraped and 1 can button mushrooms, or 
cubed 114 cup cleaned and 

3 tablespoonfuls butter diced mushrooms 

1 tablespoonfuls flour 2 tablespoonfuls salt pork 

1!4 cuptuls milk ( acon drippings 


Boil the carrots until tender in salted water. 
Drain and reserve the carrot-liquor for soup. 
Make a sauce of the butter, flour, and milk, setting 
it over hot water to finish cooking; then add the 
carrots. Fry the mushrooms until heated through 
in the drippings, drain, and add the carrot mixture. 
Season with salt and pepper to taste. If desired 
this mixture may be poured into ramekins, dusted 
with dry bread-crums, mixed with a little melted 
butter or drippings, and browned in the oven. 

Irs. R. W. Wright, 545 Vernon Ave., Glencoe, Ill. 
Quince Honey 
3 large ripe quinces ; 4 pounds granulated sugar 
1 cupful boiling water 

Pare the quinces, grate, and add at once the sugar 
and water. Stir all together and boil rapidly for 
five minutes, skimming-as necessary. This makes 
two quarts. Mrs. Flora Mowrey, Middletown, Ind. 


' © < Fried Okra 

Wash the okra and ‘cut crosswise in quarter- 
inch slices. Roll-in-slightly-beaten egg diluted 
with a tablespoonful of water t6 each egg and then 
in corn-meal well seasoned with pepper and salt. 
Fry in deep fat hot enough to brown a bit of bread 
in a minute and drain on brown paper or paper 
toweling. Vrs. R. M. Holloway, Corsicana, Texas. 


Nasturtium Pickle 

I pint nasturtium-seed t cupful sugar 
I pint vinegar Brine 

Let the seeds stand twenty-four hours in a brine 
made of quarter cupful of salt to a cupful of water. 
Then scald together the sugar and vinegar, drain the 
nasturtium-seeds from the brine, cover with the hot 
vinegar, seal, and set away. 

Mrs. J. H. Steele, Rapid City, S. D. 


Huckleberry Pancakes 
I pint sour milk 3 eggs 

1 234 cupfuls flour 

3 cupfuls huckleberries 
1¢ teaspoonful ginger 
Beat the egg-yolks, add salt, sour milk, and soda. 
Beat in the flour, ginger, and huckleberries, and 
fold in the egg-whites. Bake a little more slowly 
than ordinary pancakes, making them as large as 
a saucer. Pile up with melted butter and a gener- 
ous sifting of powdered sugar between each two. 
Mrs. Adele Holt, 1947 B’way, N. Y. City. 


1g teaspoc 





Scalloped Peaches 


od 14 cupful but er 
6 soda crackers 





t ripe, fresh or ca 





I qt 4 

peaches 

Butter a baking-dish and cover the bottom with a 
layer of sliced peaches. Sprinkle with a little sugar, 
using less for canned peaches; the amount to be 
used depends entirely on the acidity. Sprinkle with 
bits of crackers, dot with butter, and repeat in this 
way till all is used, making the last layer crackers 
and butter. Pour over a little sirup made of sugar 
and water for fresh peaches, or sirup from canned 
peaches, if the latter are used. Bake from forty-five 
to sixty minutes in a moderate oven, if fresh peaches 
are used, and thirty-five minutes for canned peaches. 
Mrs. C. Henry McMillan, 284 E. 2nd St., Fond du Lac, Wis, 
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T is possible to can meats, and abso- 
lutely. safe to do so, if perfectly fresh 
meat is used, and if directions for 
canning are followed explicitly. Home- 
canned veal, beef, lamb, mutton, pork, 
and chicken are delicious, and the process 
of canning them is not difficult, though it 
requires the utmost care, and a single 
misstep is likely to result in food-poisoning. 
Not only is it practical for women 
living on farms to can surplus meat, but 
women living in cities or towns may find 
it an excellent plan to buy meat for can- 
ning in order to keep on the emergency 
shelf a few jars which can be 
prepared for the table easily and 
quickly. Meat-stock, stews, and 
soups may also be canned. Some- 
time when you are planning to 
have stew for lunch or supper, 
prepare double the amount 
needed and can the extra 
quantity. : 

As stated above, it is im- 
portant that meat which is to be 
canned be absolutely fresh. 
Micro-organisms find in meat a 
most favorable medium _ for 
growth, and unless meat is kept 
in cold storage, it spoils quickly. 
If the meat is canned after spoil- 
age has begun, sterilizing it will 
not remedy the condition, and 
although the odor and _ flavor 
may not be unpleasant, it should 
not be used. 

It is also important that good jars and 
good rubbers be used. The jars need not 
be sterilized, but they should be carefully 
washed and dried before the meat is packed 
in them. It is well always to dip the rub- 
bers into boiling water for a moment 
before placing them on the jars. 

If a commercial outfit is used, the 
directions for canning which are supplied 
with the canner should be observed. The 
directions here are to be followed when 
the home-made hot-water bath or steam 
cooker is used. In this case, the jars of 
meat are placed in the canner on a folded 
cloth or rack of wood or wire and sur- 
rounded with warm water to within an 
inch of the tops. The canner, whether a 
kettle or a wash-boiler, must have a close- 
fitting cover. Remember that you must not 
begin to count the time of sterilizing until 
the water in the canner boils. After jars of 
meat are sterilized, the glass covers should 
be tightened. 

Either one of the following methods 
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To begin wrong in cutting up a chicken is to get into a la- 
byrinth of bones, with no apparent joints. Turn the fowl back 
down, as shown, and begin cutting at the point of the breast 


may be used in canning; both are good, 
but many persons consider the flavor of 
meat canned by the second method supe- 
rior. In neither method is water added 
after the meat is packed in the jars. In 
method one, however, the jars are filled 
with the liquid in which the meat is 
cooked. 

To can beef, veal, lamb, or mutton by 
method one: Cook the meat until it is 
tender, cut it into pieces small enough to 
pack closely in the jars, and fill them with 
the meat-juice. Put on the rubbers and 
tops and adjust the clamps or loosely 
attach the rims. Sterilize the jars for two 
hours in boiling water; remove them 
from the water and tighten the clamps or 
test for a perfect seal. Do not can cooked 
meat unless it is possible to do so as soon as it 
is cooked. Can stews, meat-stock, and fish 
in the same way. As fish deteriorate very 
rapidly, they should be canned shortly 
after being taken from the water. 

To can beef, veal, lamb, or mutton by 
method two: Remove most of the fat from 


in CANNING 


MEATS 


“We eat what we can, and what we can’t we 
can” is a thrifty household practise which re- 
quires only the equipment at the left and a 
painstaking following of directions to assure 
success. To avoid all possibility of food- 
poisoning the process given below must 
be followed in the most exemplary manner 


A good working knowledge of bird physiol- 
ogy, deft fingers, and an exaggerated sense of 
thoroughness are the requisites to clean a 
fowl properly. In canned chicken, where the 
boned meat is put in the jars raw, the thor- 
oughness of its preparation is more than ever 
responsible for flavor and wholesomeness 


the uncooked meat. 
Cut the meat into pieces 
of the desired size, 
pack it closely in jars, 
and add a piece of fat 
if desired. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of salt 
to each pint jar. Cel- 
ery-leaves, Onion, or 
other seasonings may 
be used for flavoring. 
Place the rubbers and 
tops on the jars and 
sterilize the meat four 
hours in the hot-water 
bath. Remove the jars from the 
water, tighten the clamps or 
rims, and test the jars to see 
that they are perfectly sealed. 

To can chicken: Remove all 
bones from the chicken and pack 
it raw in the jars. Add one-half 
teaspoonful of salt to each quart 
jar. Put on the rubbers and 
tops and sterilize the jars in the 
hot-water bath for four hours. 
Cooked chicken is canned in the 
same way, but requires only two 
hours’ sterilizing in the hot- 
water bath. 

These directions for boning a 
chicken are from “The Boston 
Cooking-School Cook  Book:” 
Select birds which have been 
fresh killed, dry-picked, and not 
drawn. Singe, remove the pin-feathers, 
head, and feet, and cut off the wings close 
to the body. Lay the bird on a board, 
breast down. Begin at the neck and with a 
sharp knife cut through the skin the entire 
length of the body. Scrape the flesh from 
the backbone until the end of one shoulder- 
blade is found; scrape the flesh from the 
shoulder-blade and continue around wing- 
joint, cutting through the tendinous por- 
tions which are encountered; then bone 
the other side. Scrape the skin from the 
backbone the entire length of the body, 
working across the ribs. Free the wish- 
bone and collar-bones, at the same time 
removing the crop and windpipe; continue 
down the breast-bone, particular care being 
taken not to break the skin, as it lies very 
near the bone, or to cut the delicate 
membranes which enclose the entrails. 
Scrape the flesh from the second joints and 
drumsticks, laying it back and drawing it 
off as a glove may be drawn from the hand. 
Withdraw the carcass and put the flesh 
back in its original shape. 
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MILDRED MADDOCKS 
Director 


SOLVING Our 


Servant Ouestion 
By Hazel Hahn Mitchell 


Awarded a prize in the 
ted— Model Kitchens" Contest. 


IVING in a small village with 
“movies” once a week as an only 
attraction and with two mischie- 
vous boys in our family, we found 

the servant problem difficult. It was after 
much sad experience in having maids come 


and go that we decided to solve the prob- 
lem by elimination—elimination of the 
servant by means of the new labor-saving 
devices. With Goon HOUSEKEEPING as a 
text-book we studied the situation, and the 
result is a complete and efficient equipment 
and no servants. 

Our kitchen is especially convenient and 
pleasant. The room is ro ft. 6in. x 14 ft. The 
walls are asbestos wood without grooves, 
and they are enameled chrome-yellow; the 
metal ceiling is enameled cream and the 
wood-work gray. The matched-maple floor 
is covered with cemented linoleum. The 
description of the kitchen equipment must 
begin with our best investment, a No. 7 
Simplex Electric Range. With the two- 
cent a kilowatt-hour cooking-rate made 
by the Boston Edison Company, we 
find electric current most economical and 
cleanly. 

Above the range, which is in the south- 
west corner of the kitchen, are two alumi- 
num-covered shelves for the extra utensils. 
On the aluminum-covered table at the 
south is a four-way plug for the electric 
percolator, teapot, toaster, and egg-boiler. 
Above this table is an electric light and a 
clothes-rack which folds up. In an out-of- 
the-way corner between the range and the 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Using your head to save your 
heels is easy with a Rapid 
Electric Dish-washer and 


kitchen-table combined, to 


occupy the place of honor 
in the middle of the kitchen 


The electric range with alu- 
minum-covered shelves above 
it, and an aluminum-covered 
table beside it, represents the 
modern maxim of working 
the quickest and easiest way 


LL cc, 


On the principle of a place for everything 
and everything in its place the ironing-board 
fits into a panel in the wall when not in use 


table is an asbestos-covered water-boiler. 
In winter the water is heated by a steam 
heater and in summer by an electric heater. 

In the corner opposite the range beside 
a window giving excellent light is the 
Hoosier Cabinet, in itself a most complete 
kitchen pantry. In the northeast corner 
under a window is the soapstone sink with 
corner drain, high end, and back. Beside 
the sink-drain and on the same level is the 
slide to the butler’s pantry-shelf. At the 
right of the sink is a shelf over the radiator; 


rear irwy Te 


SPR, HE la BBS 


directly above a towel-rack and electric 
light are located. ‘To combine the advan- 
tages of open plumbing with the old- 
fashioned sink-closet, we have a portable 
cupboard on castors that fits under the 
sink. This is convenient for baking- 
dishes. In the northwest corner of the 
kitchen is a clothes-chute that goes to the 
laundry in the cellar.. Beside this is kept a 
roll of Scottissue towels. At the right of 
the range is the ironing-board, concealed 
in the wall, with a plug beneath for the 
electric flatiron. When in use this board 
swings on a hinge and rests on a folding leg 
of correct height. In the center of the 
room is a Rapid Electric Dish-washer 
and kitchen-table combined, above which 
is an electric light for general illumina- 
tion. 

The door on the east side of the kitchen 
leads to the entry and the refrigerator, 
which is filled from outside. The door cn 
the west side leads te the cellar-stair land- 
ing. Here there are a broom closet and 
shelves for polishes, starch, and so forth. 
At the north of the kitchen is the butler’s 
pantry. The flour-barrel on a swivel is in a 
cupboard here. The barrel is only for re- 
serve supply. Above this is a china closet 
and a locker for dining-table leaves. On 
the opposite side of the pantry are shelves 

~a cupboard with glass doors and drawers 
for table-supplies and kitchen-linen. 

Not only has this size, arrangement, and 
equipment for the kitchen proved success- 
ful in saving steps, time, and labor, but it 
has been economical as well. The cost of 
operating the electrical appliances for cook- 
ing and heating is computed on the system 
under which the first ten kilowatts are 
charged at ten cents and all kilowatts above 
ten are charged at two cents. Under this 
schedule our bill for cooking and ironing 
runs from four and a half to five dollars a 
month. (Our family averages five to six.) 
In the winter, we heat the water by a brass 
coil installed in the furnace and in the sum- 
mer by a Simplex water-heater. The cost 
of this heater per month, at the same rate, 
runs from one and a half to three dollars. 
Averaging winter and summer consump- 
tion, a dollar amonth a ‘person will cover 
our electric bill, exclusive of lights. 
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Delicious ice-cream in one 
hour without turning a han- 
dle is possible in these freezers 


CE-CREAM freezers that are 
made to operate on a so-called 
vacuum principle make excel- 
lent ice-cream. Each model 

illustrated is strongly constructed 
and has been awarded the ap- 
proval of the Institute. It has 
been a difficult task for the man 

ufacturers to combine a light, con 

venient utensil that can be used 
by the young housekeeper herself 
with the strength and durability 
found in the older type of freezers, 
but, given reasonable care, either 
of the two freezers will be satisfac 

torily durable. In using this type 
of freezer it is always necessary 
to follow directions absolutely. 
First, measurements should be 
level. This was proved in the In- 
stitute, where; from a similar mixture, much 
the smoother ice-cream was obtained when 
both salt and ice were accurately measured. 
The method is entirely different from that 
used with a crank freezer. An excellent inex- 
pensive cream is made by heating three cupfuls 
of milk with a pinch of salt, one-half cupful of 
sugar, and one level teaspoonful of flour. Do not 
use corn-starch. Cook ina double boiler twenty 
minutes. Then pour over one well-beaten egg. 
Cool and add a cupful of cream with any de- 
sired flavoring. For use with the freezer pur- 
chase or make a strong duck bag and with a 
wooden mallet pound the ice until it is as fine 
as the rock salt. Next, pour a cupful of cold 
water into the ice-compartment of the quart- 
size freezer; use two cupfuls of water for the 
larger-size freezer. Then fill the ice-compart- 
ment with alternate level cupfuls of ice and salt. 
When no more can be packed in, cover, seal 
and invert. By this time the food compart- 
meat has become chilled so the cold mixture t 
be frozen should be quickly poured in, covered, 
and left to freeze. It will be frozen for serving 
in one hour if given no attention, but the pro 
cess can be hastened by opening every 10 
minutes and stirring the outside toward the 
softer center. To serve the ice-cream flush 
the ice and salt out of the container and pour 
in a little warm water, then the cream will slip 
out in a perfect mold. Wash the freezer as 
carefully as you would any other tinned utensil, 
wipe it, and place it over the stove to dry out 
thoroughly and quickly. Keep the freezer in 
the utensil closet, not in a cellar, and you should 
have no difficulty with its rusting. Price, 
$2.50 for quart size of cither model shown. 


N ANY mothers find that 
. the cylinder shaped l 
cause of its high cost and the loss from break 
age. Both bottle and nipple of this type are 
so easy to keep sterile that the similar alumi- 
num model will be of interest to the careful 
mother who still must counc the pennies. This 
bottle is graduated, holds eight ounces and 
can be washed and boiled to a perfect sterile 
cieanliness. Of course it is not possible to 
keep as close watch on ‘he progress of a feeding 
as with the glass container, but the fact that 
it is unbreakable outweighs this disadvantage. 
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Evenly distributed as the rain which 
falls on the just and the unjust 
alike is the shower from the alumi- 
num clothes-sprinkler shown above 


A clever hint to the hostess is the 
aluminum lemonade-shaker above, 
with strainer, squeezer, and shaker 
all in one, easy to clean and use 


HE aluminum clothes-sprinkler is an ex- 

cellent small device for the laundry. It 
coasists of a cork fitted into a small aluminum 
spray top. The size of the cork is adapted to a 
bottle convenient to handle, and the spray 
itself is efficient for sprinkling. A wide and 
even distribution can be obtained by using 
the device some distance from the fabric to be 
sprinkled; holding it too close is unsatisfactory. 


MAY home dressmakers are troubled by 
“"* a tiny oil-spot or stain appearing upon 
a fine fabric during the stitching. This is 
prevented if the Universal Oil Shield is installed. 
It is made in two pieces, a small felt washer 
which absorbs the oil and a duplicate of it in 
rubber for holding the felt washer in place. 
It is adaptable to all machines which use a 
cylindrical spindle and caa be adjusted to fit 
other types of spindles by cutting. The price 
of this very useful little device is 10 cents. 


This plate-warmer is 
a happy medium be- 
burned 
fingers and cold food 


FOR HOUSEKEEPERS 



















Two new aluminum de- 
vices—a non-breakable nurs- 
ing-bottle and a rustless grater 


PRACTICAL grater is now 
made of aluminum. It proved 
to be of excellent shape and the 
grating suriace is small enough so 
that the gratings are not wasted by 
spreading over a large surface. 
It was effective for lemons, 
oranges, grapefruit-peel, etc. Be- 
cause made of aluminum the device 
is rustless and will outlast an 
ordinary tin one many times. 
Still another aluminum novelty, 
a lemonade-shaker, is intended to 
help the hostess. In this lemonade- 
shaker, a lemon-squeezer is in- 
cluded in the upper half. Thus 
the ice, lemon-juice, sugar, and so 






forth, may all be put into the 
container. The lemon-squeezer 
section is inverted and put in 


place, and the whole is covered tightly and 
shaken vigorously. When the liquid is poured 
out, the lemon-squeezer cone acts as a 
strainer. There is no danger of the lemon acid 
affecting the metal, because aluminum is proof 
against any acid attack. Altogether the 
lemonade-shaker will prove a useful summer 
and winter addition to the kitchen equipment 
of the up-to-date, progressive housekeeper. 
PEATE-WARMERS heretofore have been 

rather too large and too costly tor the 
average family. To supply this lack, the 
Simplex, a small, portable, drum-shaped ap- 
paratus heated by a lamp-socket connection, 
has been put on the market. It is made of 
blued sheet steel with nickeled trimmings. 
Inside the drum are five stalls for holding plates 
or dishes. Ten plates can easily be heated at 
one time, and by judicious packing vegetable 
dishes may also be included. Altogether, it 
is well suited to the needs of the small family 
where meals are cooked by gas or electricity. 
It maintains a temperature of 215° F., and 
fifteen or twenty minutes of current is ample 
to heat the china to a satisfactory degree. 
Nothing so adds to the perfection of a meal 
as a perfect hot service, and for this the 
Simplex is just the thing. Its operating-cost 
is not excessive. The price of the device is $12. 


FOR the small home one ot the electric vacu 

um cleaners at a price averaging between 
$25 and $40 would be a wise investment. The 
following machines in this class have been ap 
proved by the Institute. Electric: Barnes, 


Little Ben No. 4, Everson, Frantz-Premier, 
Royal, Richmond Ariel, Brilliant, W-E-Sturt 
evaat No. 11. 

Hand: Bissell’s Combination, Air-O-Vac, 


Cadillac Combination, Domestic, Doty Con 
bination, Torrington, Sweeper-Vac Combina- 
tion. 

The hand suction sweepers are eflicient 
cleaners, but of course are not comparable 
with the electric type. Where the electri 
machine can not be used, a suction sweeper is 
a decided help in housekeeping, however. The 
suction sweeper cleans the rug from the back 
to the front—througa and through—not merely 
on the surface, as the carpet-sweeper does. 
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The time-honored Macbethian incantation, “Out, damned spot,” pales into insignificance beside 
the efficacy of a slip of a maid with a puff of absorbent cotton and a zeal worthy the cause 


Home Remedies for Spots 


CCIDENTS, they say, happen 
in the best of families; one of 
the most annoying that occurs 
is to have your very best dress 

or finest table-cloth or some similar and 
equally treasured possession put tempo- 
rarily out of commission by a large splotch 
of what some one has said is known 
scientifically as misplaced matter, tech- 
nically as soil, and in the vernacular as 
common, ordinary dirt. After such an 
untoward incident the question is how best 
io get rid of the unwelcome addition to the 
dress or table-cloth, or whatever may have 
been the fabric stained. 

If the article is very valuable or the spot 
a very difficult and complicated spot in- 
deed, then recourse may be had to the 
professional cleaner, but in most cases, a 
quick and careful use of home remedies 
will prove just as effective and much less 
expensive. Home remedies are superior, 
too, to commercial cleaners now on the 
market. This is said advisedly and after 
a careful examination of twenty-cight 
commercial cleaners, including all the liq- 
uids and powders which could be pur- 
chased in the open market in New York 
City, ranging in price from five cents for a 
one-ounce bottle of powder to thirty-five 
cents for a four-and-a-half-ounce bottle 
of liquid cleaner. They were tested on new 
and old fabrics, new and old white goods 
and colored goods, on light colored goods, 
liberty satin, taffetas, chiffon velvets, and 
line woolen goods. As might be expected, 
the cleaners were more successful on new 
labrics than old. All of them proved to be 
non-inflammable as claimed, but none of 


By L. Ray Balderston 


Author of “Laundering,” etc 


Illustrated by Rita Senger 


A booklet, * Household Devices Tested and 
Approved,” describing fifteen hundred 
guaranteed devices, and two quarterly 
supplements to this booklet, have been issued 
by the Good Housekeeping Institute and 
may be had at ten cents for the booklet and 
, postpaid. 





; } } : 
ve cents each for the supplement 





The “Efficiency Kitchens Revised” and 
** Cookty g Utensils” bulletins may be had 
tor fifteen cents each, po tpaid. In addition 
mformation given wm ine magazine 
these bulletins, Miss Maddocks will 





take pleasure in wy ou about your 


housenold problems, and 
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them proved as effective or as inexpensive as 
the home methods described in this article. 

The first thing to remember in attempt 
ing to remove a spot or stain is that the 
more haste the less difficulty there will be, 
for the longer it is left the more “fixed” 
it will become. This. however, does not 
mean that you should rush for the first 
cleaning substance on which you can lay 
your hands; that may be more disastrous 
than delay. The agent which will eradicate 
one kind of a stain may only make another 
more difficult to remove. The following 
directions for diagnosing the case of each 
particular spot should be carefully followed. 

Methods of cleaning are determined in 
the first place by the nature of the material. 
Fabrics fall into four main groups: woolens, 
silks, cottons, and linens. These fibers 
are of course also found in combination. 
The color element also plays a_ part. 


White cottons and linens are usually 
cleaned in the laundering, but if they are 
colored, the problem is more difficult. 
A cleaning agent must be chosen that will 
not affect the color. Colored silks, satins, 
and velvets have as a rule been especially 
finished to produce a sheen or luster, and 
to remove spots from them it is essential 
to find an agent that will not mar the 
finish. 

The next problem, after determining 
the kind of material, is to ascertain the 
nature of the spot. Even if the article is 
to be sent to the professional cleaner, it is 
wise to inform him as to what has caused 
the spotting. Food-stains are of three 
kinds: those which have sugar as a 
foundation, albuminous stains, and fat- 
stains. A sugar-stain usually leaves a 
spot which is stiff, and which will crack if 
rubbed. As it isa surface stain, most of it 
can be scratched off. Albuminous stains, 
like the hardened yolk or white of an egg, 
will peel off rather than crackle.  Fat- 
stains penetrate the fiber and are distinctly 
noticeable on both sides of the cloth. Old 
fat-stains are distinguished by their odor. 
They also make light-colored fabrics look 
darker and dark-colored fabrics gray and 
dusty. Beside food-stains there are those 
caused by such substances as ink, grease, 
iron-rust, and paint. These can usually be 
identified by their characteristic color 
or odor. 

Sugar-stains may be easily dissolved in 
water, and for rapid work it should be hot. 
This is satisfactory with white linens or 
cottons, but the hot water may yellow 
white silks, shrink white woolens, or 
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Home Remedies for Spots 








this, and when luke- 
warm water is poured 
through the stain, the 
spot disappears. 
Another method 

old but effective—is to 
use white blotting-paper 
or a soft cloth and a 
warm iron. This is es- 
pecially well adapted to 
colored fabrics. The 
iron must not be hot, 
for a hot iron will 
darken the fat. The 
results are satisfactory 
provided the fat is ab- 
sorbed as fast as it is 
liquetied by the heat of 
the iron. Be sure that 
there are several thick- 
nesses of absorbing 
material between the 
fabric and the iron, 
lest the colors be af- 
fected. Of course the 
absorbing material 
should be one that does 


It has been nip and tuck between them since ink-bottles and pot leave lint or dust. 


little girls began, and no matter how circumspect the little girl, 
the villain still pursues her—until mother reads Good House- 
keeping and foils him forever with “ home remedies for spots” 


weaken and fade the dye of colored silks 
and woolens. Hence, if the fabric is apt 
to be harmed, it is better to take more 
time and dissolve the sugar in cold water. 
Water used for fine fabrics should never bi 
any warmer than the temperature of the 


finger. A safer test is with the back of the 


hand. Of course every housewife knows 
that water will leave a ring on many fab- 
rics. The ring, however, can be removed 
by steaming. This is easily’done by boiling 
a small amount of water in the tea-kettle, 
tying a fine cheese-cloth over the spout of 
the kettle, so that as the steam jets forth 
there may be no little spatterings of water. 
Shake the spotted silk. satin, velvet, or 
wool in the jet of steam until the breadth 
of material has all been treated. Continue 
shaking until dry—it may even have to be 


repeated the second time—but goed results 


will follow. It is best to do the whole 


breadth—for example. if the spot be on 
the front of the skirt, it 1s wise to steam the 
whole front. Velvets should always be 
steamed upon the wrong side in order to 
raise the nap. 

Albuminous stains: like those of egg or 
blood should have as much of the coagu- 
lated mass brushed away as possible. The 
stain that is left should be dissolved in 
luke-warm water. Albumen is soluble in 
cold water. Ii the blood-stain is on a 
white fabric, one drop of household 
ammonia added to a cupful of warm water 
will go far toward removing it. A few 
drops of hydrogen peroxide may also be 
used on white goods. If one fears to use 
water, dry powdered starch added while 
the blood-stain is still wet will remove much 
of it.. The cloth may also be held over a 
bowl and cold water poured through, a 
small amount at a time. 

Fat-stains can not be so easily cleaned 
because fat is not soluble in water. It is 
necessary to saponify the fat—literally, to 
make soap of it—which renders it soluble. 
Here again white fabrics are easily cared 
tor by applying a little white soap with a 
very-soft brush,which has been moistened 
in lukewarm water. The fat dissolves in 


lor this reason, white 
blotting-paper is most 
often used. Dry starch, 
talcum, or magnesia 
may also be used, for they all have cer- 
tain absorptive properties. They should 
be left on the spot from a half-hour to 
a day, and if all the grease is not re- 
moved, the warm iron should be used. 

Milk, cream, or coffee and cream stains 
present a different problem. Milk contains 
both fat and albuminous matcrial, and a 
stain of this kind requires a_ twofold 
treatment. In the iron and blotting-paper 
method, the fat liquefies with heat, but the 
albuminous material! solidifies. Thus a 
dry cleaning powder will not affect milk 
stains. The simplest and best method is to 
use soap and cold water; the cold water 
dissolves the albuminous material, and the 
soap clears up the fat clement in the stain. 

In removing coffee with cream in it, we 
have a triple problem 
fat, albuminous matc- 
rial, and coloring in the 
stain. Clear coffee dis- 
solves in hot water, but 
hot water coagulates the 
albumen of the milk, 
which helps to hold the 
stain. Therefore, the 
first thing to do is to 
remove the fat and 
albuminous material 
with cold water and 
soap. The coloring- 
matter which remains 
can be eliminated with 
clear hot water. 

If a colored fabric 
has become stained with 
ink, there is a possibil- 
ity that in taking it out 
a white spot may be left 
that will be more notice- 
able than the ink-spot. 
The advisability of erad- 
ication should be deter- 
mined upon before the 
process is undertaken. 


One thing, however, that A pit of lemon 


the ink as possible upon a cloth or blotting- 
paper while the fluidis still wet. Cold water, 
if used immediately, will often remove what 
remains. A common way of removing ink- 
stain is with milk, but this is not advisable, 
for water is just as efficacious. If milk is 
used, then it, too, has to be removed after 
the ink itself has disappeared. There are 
a host of ink-eradicators on the market. 
Salt and lemon are just as effective as any 
of them, however, although they, like any 
agent that removes ink, will often bleach 
the dye in the fabric as well. In using 
either an ink-cradicator or salt and lemon 
it is best always to place an absorbent pad 
of blotting-paper or cloth under the spot 
to take up the ink as fast as it is set free. 
This pad should be changed as soon as it 
becomes discolored. 

Machine-grease is readily removed by 
rubbing a little lard into the stain, being 
sure to have a pad underneath to absorb 
the carbon which is almost instantly set 
free by the clean fat. Use a white unsalted 
fat in preference to butter or olive-oil. 
After the machine-grease has been well- 
saturated with the clean fat, one may wash 
the spot with a soft brush dipped in soap 
and water, or one of the bottled soapy 
cleaning-mixtures known as detergents 
may be used. Change the cloth under- 
neath many times, for it soon loses its 
power to absorb the grease. 

Iron-rust is a so-called chemical stain, 
and requires chemicals to remove it. It 
is not soluble in water, can not be absorbed 
by any of the powdered dry cleaners, and 
is not soluble in any of the liquid “dry 
cleaners.”’ It can be removed by oxalic 
acid or hydrochloric acid in half-strength 
solution, but again these agents are liable 
to affect the dye harmfully. The acid, 
however, can be used with safety on white 
wools and silks if diluted to half strength. 
It may also be used on the white stripes 
of striped silk or woolen materials if the 
colored stripe is protected by streaking 
with a cake of soap. This*soap prevents 
the acid attacking the color. In the same 
way a ring of (Concluded on page 16 





a bowl of soapy water, a warm iron, and a 
should always be. done scrap of white blotting paper—added to the natural diplomacy 
whenever ink is spilled of a good housekeeper—can exercise as much moral suasion 
is to absorb as much of over spots as can a commercial cleaner bought at a high price 
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Your “‘first line of defence” — 


‘ 

ee Good food and good digestion! 
: TOMAT / Asi These are the first si = im- 
, © Ww NT sor portant protection for all your 
y 4, Josep Capper ComPay’ 2 physical resources. 

- a es” aad The enemies of robust health 
q eames have no chance even to land on 
: your constitution when its “coast- 
, line” is properly defended. And 
y there isn’t a defence in the whole line which gives you better 
h protective service than 

i, 5 

7 * 

: Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
is 

: It not only supplies effectual nourishment in itself, but it tones 


and invigorates the appetite and the digestive powers so that 
you gain increased nutrition from other foods. 
No doubt you know this popular Campbell's Soup as an 
attractive dinner-course. You know it is delicious and inviting. 
But do you realize its value as a high-efficiency food-product ? 
| Do you realize that such a wholesome soup eaten regularly with 
meals acts as a constant reinforcement of health and vitality > 
| Why wouldn’t this nourishing Campbell “kind” be fine for 
5 f dinner today ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
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TRADE MARK 


YJ 


The Fate ofaFrock 


Hangs on its Petticoat 
MHETHER it is to support the 
W PI 


daintiest gown or an extreme 
wide skirt-—HEATHERBLOOM 
PETTICOATS meet every style 
requirement of Fall fashion. They 
have the correct body and drape to 
give the flare and bouffant effects 
now so much in demand. 
Look and feel like silk, yet wear 1 
and cost one third as mucl 
latest style innovacions an 
at all leading shops. 





This label is on every waistband 
Look for it. 


Send for our FREE beautiful petti- 
coat style book. Address Dept. H 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 
361 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


Makers of Hi degrade Fabrics 








es MARK THE 
iaa37 SCHOOL 












,; James Dunn 


CASH’S W 


Prevent loss at the laundry. They are 
neat and durable. Made in many styles in 
fast colors of Red, Blue, Black, Navy 
Yellow or Green. 





{$ .85 for 3 dozen 
Your full namefor 4 1.25 “ 6 ‘* 
i200 “a2 

Samples of various styles sent free 


J. & J. CASH, Limited 
160 Chestnut St. So. Norwalk, Conn. 


| John Smith 
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The Rejuvenation 
| of the Feather Bed 
|} One of the finest, 
| lightest, warmest, and 
| in all ways most sat- 
isfactory coverings for 
| use on outdoor beds 
in very cold weather 
is a light-weight 
feather bed with re- 
| movable, _ washable 
cover. This is not a 


| 








mites 


wise it’s only a relief 
to get old clothes out 
of the way, but if one 
mends, cleans and 
presses them, then | 
consider them a real 
gilt.” Mrs.L.E.C.,0. 


Cheese Balls and 
Peanuts—It was only 
an hour before my 
dinaer-party and I 





new idea, since feather 
| beds were used in the 
| Old Country yearsago for coverings. The cold, 
| crisp outdoor air puts a buoyancy into the 
| feathers that is delightful. Youdo not feel any 
| weight, as when the bed is loaded down with 
| covers, and are not hampered as in a sleeping- 
| bag, but can turn with ease. The feathers fol- 
low the curves of the body, no cold air is let in, 
and one feels as comfortable as if in a sort of 
thermos compartment. For children dress 
weights may be sewed in the corners to hold the 
bed in place. Vrs. L. D. M., Kan. 


To Avoid Chip- 
ping Dishes—A 
splendid economic 
device is to apply a 
piece of rubber hose 
14 inches long to 
both hot and cold 
water faucets in the 
kitchen sink. This 
prevents a chance 
bump against the 
metal faucet break- 
ing or chipping 
dishes. It will save 
many a piece of 
china from the un- 
sightly and expen- 
sive nicks which so 
often occur and are so disliked by good house- 
keepers. Mrs. H. B. K., N.Y. 








Books, Book-Braces and Tape—Probably 
every one has had the annoyance of having the 
iron book-brace so commonly used on shelves 
and desks for holding books in place slide out 
and allow the books to fall over. A small tack 
may be driven into the desk to hold the book- 
brace, but this mars the wood, and the tack is 
usually in the wrong place. In order to prevent 
the brace from sliding around, glue a piece of 
electrician’s friction tape on the bottom of it. 
The tape is slightly sticky and will hold the 
brace firmly in place. ERP. Ns Y. 


Philanthropy 
Plus—Not long ago 


1 woman promised 
me some wearing- 
apparel fora certain 
poor family. When 
the box arrived, I 
found every article 
pressed, cleaned, 
and mended. I re- 
marked upon this, 
and she replied, ‘‘I 
always send the 
things in first-class 
condition; other- 





discovered the wal- 
nuts which I had re- 
lied upon to roll the cheese balls in were not 
good. I was at a loss to know what to do, but 
having some salted peanuts on hand thought I 
would experiment. I put some of them through 
the meat-chopper, then sifted them through a 
coarse strainer. The coarser part I added to the 
cheese and after making the balls rolled them in 
the fine part that sifted through. The result 
was fully as acceptable as if walnuts had been 
used and provided a pleasing change which 
delighted my guests. Mrs. W. C. B., Mass. 


Medicine-chest 
Variations—My 
medicine-closet 
door opens down 
like a desk front, 
forming a shelf 
which is most con- 
venient when meas- 
uring out doses. 
There is another 
good feature in this 
arrangement; the 
lock is even farther 
away than usual 
from the children’s 
reach, and, if the 
door were open, 
they could not pos- 
sibly reach over it to handle the contents of 
the shelves. Mrs. F. H. M., Honolulu. 





One Woman’s Wit—One womaa’s wit has 
saved our neighborhood from repeatedly bor- 
rowing quarters from each other to keep the 
gas-meter supplied. Since the ‘one woman” 
told us her secret of always having quarters on 
hand, we have all followed suit. When the 
man from the gas company empties the meter 
at the close of the month, she buys back the 
quarters from him by simply giving him a check 
or bills for the amount. Wherever this type 
of gas-meter is in use, this suggestion should 
save a great deal of bother. GC: FS. Lex 


Lest You Forget 
—We often forgot to 
turn off the switch 
for our cellar-light 


after tending the 
furnace at night. 


Nowwe keep a brass 
ring hung on the 
switch-button. This 
is slipped onto the 
thumb when the 
light is switched on 
and serves as a re- 
minder to turn it off. 
Miss S.V.B:N.Y. 








What Mrs. Junebride Learned 
at the Neighborhood Club 


Said Mrs. Junebride: Said Mrs. Knowhow: 


“Do you ladies use Fels- ee “This year J saved money 

Naptha Soap? I used it last “i (op)) by cleaning my carpets and 

washday, and it was soeasy!) fe =~ ‘4 rugs with Fels-Naptha Soap. 

I just soaked the clothes 30 “ssa | And they look better than 

minutes with Fels-Naptha, aiffii ever too. I cleaned a fair 

and when I came to wash— ~~ \ VY size rug in half an hour with 

| there wasn’t anything to do! ye} scarcely any labor at all. | 

The soap has dorie-atfthe , used a scrubbing brush and 

hard part for me! No hard Fels-Naptha, then wiped off 

rubbing or boiling. And I got done in _ the soap witha cloth and clear water. The 
less than half the time.” colors in my rugs are bright and clear.” 


Said Mrs. Experience: Said Mrs. Prettyhome: 


“My dear child, we all: [IAS “Ny painted walls were 
use Fels-Naptha Soap for | HX XDOA w ashed down with Fels- 
washing. I cleaned John’s t “4 4 NapthaSoapthisSpring. The 
winter suits with it before as | dirt and smudges just rolled 
putting them away this yy yx | off—but the paint stayed on. 
Spring. They look better gq And Fels-Naptha didn’t hurt 
than when I paid to have the gloss at all. You don’t 
them done and I’m saved a fhave to hard-rub with 
big cleaner’s bill. Besides, Fels-Naptha. That’s why 

I know the spots won’t come back. it’s so good for painted surfaces and the 
‘““Fels-Naptha has cleaned every speck white paint in my house is easy to keep 
of grease and dirt away.” clean since I use Fels-Naptha.”’ 








In Fels-Naptha you get the value of the soap and the energy of 
the Naptha—it’s a perfect combination to get rid of dirt. And 
it does every soap-and-water task thoroughly, easily and quickly. 


‘* Fels-Naptha ’”’ 
The Original Naptha Soap 
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HAT are you doing with 
that Thermos bottle I 
sent you for your birthday?” asked a 
woman visiting her married son. 
“Why,” he replied in surprise, “I’m 
waiting till the car is fixed and then 
I Il use it on motor trips.” 
“You foolish boy, don’t you know the 
many uses for Thermos at home? Keep it 


at the side of your bed and_there’s no neces- 
sity to get up for a drink of cold water.’ 


serves you right—food or drink— 
hot without fire—cold without ice 


ND you can have hot coffee 
waiting when you are late com- 
inghome. As for bi uby—he will need the bot- 
tle so much that send you a carafe too. 
“And grandma,” said Dorothy, “*send me a 
Thermos Lunch Kit for my birthday, At 
school they're fine.” 
Call at your dealers or write foday for hand 
some new illustrated catalog No. W-16 which 
contains much ot 
value for you 


American ThermosBottle Co. 
35-37 W.31st St., N.Y. 


Factory:—Norwich, 
Conn. 








ABSIACH, 


Face Powper 


BUT ONE STANDARD 


Soothing — comforting LABLACHE! The skin 
bids constant welcome to your velvety caress. Re- 
fined, delicate, adhering. 
frankly say ‘‘I have tried 


Women who know 


other face powders but 
I use LARBLACHE.” 
The standard for 
over forty years. 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh,White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c, 
a box of druggists or 
by mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
Sor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY oe 


French Perfumers, 
125 Kingsten St., Boston, a 
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DR 


WILE ¥-’ 


S Question-Box 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered by Dr. Wiley 
Under no circumstances, however, will Dr. Wiley give prescriptional advice in 


illness. A local doctor alone can do this. 


Letters and samples intended for Dr. 


Wiley should be addressed to him at the Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


INK IN THE PINEAPPLE PRESERVES! 
I made some pine apple conserve last week in wl 
a surprising chemical change took place. 
shredded pineapple with water and sugar was boil ed 
slowly in an iron pot for two hours. It was a perfect 
golden color when I added the chopped walnuts and 
went to get the jelly-glasses. On my return I found 
1 purplish black mass resembling grape rather than 
pineapple. What had happened? 
C. A. M., Massachusetts. 






Undoubtedly the acid of the pineapple 
during the long slow cooking dissolved some 
of the iron, and when the tannin of the nuts 
was added a very good quality of purple ink 
was formed, not in large quantity, but enough 
to color the mass. Probably the taste was 
not impaired perceptibly, and the reaction 
would not make the conserve actually unwhole- 
some, both iron and tannin occurring in many 
of our foods. The iron pot was the villain in 
the plot, the nuts and the slow cooking were 
innocent bystanders, unwittingly aiding in 
the blackening of the golden conserve. 


WHY JEI “LY “JELLS” 


rh 







fox-grape jelly 
¢ ooked eno. 


as been m 
he dec ided it wi 


of xt 










S at all. 
Same experience, while a third says 
from recooking. Will y 


U.P. G., District of Columbia, 





Failure to rte is due principally to the 
fact that the fruits are overripe and do not 
contain the amounts of pectin and acids neces- 
sary to induce jellying. this is the case, 
reccoking alone will do no good. The way 
to remedy the matter is to add the juice of 
green apples or crab-apples to the product, 
thus supplying the lack of pectin and acid; 
after this the mixture can be recooked with 
comparative certainty that it will stiffen. The 
lifilerent reports merely indicate that the condi 
lions were difierent—in one instance the prod- 
uct was undercooked, and in the other the 
fruits were probally too ripe. The use of 
injurious acids, such as free phosphoric acid, 
to make a poor mixture ‘‘jell”’ is dangerous 
and unwise. 


“EGG-STRAVAGANT” DIET 
1 and uncooked egg 
little meat, ake, 
l ‘egetab! 

f seve 


S. SF B., Verm 


think 


















I do not wonder that the nerves are ex- 
hausted with such a continual bombardment 
as is portrayed in the above diet.” I think 
five eggs a day furnish entirely too much 
protein. The products of protcin digestion 
are more or less poisonous and tend to produce 
autointoxication. Cake and pie might well 
be omitted from your diet, but the whole- 
wheat bread, fruit, and nuts are excellent and 
furnish quite sufficient protein without the 
overdose given by the eggs. 


MUSIC AND MUSH 










We just had a meeting of the 1 
wome! ef this district. I tried t r 
paper 0 ‘pure food,’ but the other 1en 





prefer music. it is most discouraging. 
H. K. S., Wisconsin. 


Music is most entertaining and delightful, 
but pure food for the children in the family is 
of treme dvusly greater importance. I fear 
the women of Wisconsin have rot been 
aroused to the supreme necessity of protect- 

| ing the home kefore adorning it. The fifth 
| symphony oi Beethoven is a masierpiece of 
| composition, but one meal of poor food will 
| cause more damage than twenty well-given 
symphonies could atore for. What the women 
should first leara to do is not to make music 
but mush. The vocal cords and the auditory 
nerve can receive attention after the needs of 
) nutrition are properly attended to. 





KNOCKS AND NUX 
As a subscriber to Goop HOUSEKEEPING I wo 
like your verdict on the medicine of which I enclos 
advertisement (Nuxated Iron) cut from the Salt 
Lake Tribune of April oth. St... Viak 





The advertisement shows a picture of Jess 
Willard and gives an interview with him by 
one Doctor Sauer; the caption in big letters 

“How Nuxated Iron Helped me to Whip 
Peak Moran ’”’—likewise Jack Johnson. Both 
victories, to draw from the advertisement, were 
due to the fact that Jess Willard was not only 
full of fight but also of Nuxated Iron. If 
I were as big and strong as Jess Willard, [ 
would be ashamed to ascribe my victory over 
a little fellow like Moran to Nuxated Iron. 
The advertisers of this nostrum make a great 
point of its not being a patent medicine or 
secret remedy. They claim that it contains 
organic iron in the form of iron peptonate; 
they also claim that it contains nux vomica, 
glycerophosphate of calcium, a little magnesia, 
ginger, a laxative element, and certain other 
minor ingredients. The nux vomica furnishes 
the ‘‘nuxated.” Organic iron, glycerophes- 
phate of calcium, nux vomica, and the other 
ingredients, actual or purported, are highly 
prized in medicine. However, it is very 
doubtful if ‘‘ Nuxated Iron”’ is responsible for 
pugilistic champions; it is even more dubious 
that this “remedy” should be resorted to by 
the laity. Medicine is a i gas science 
requiring skilled administrators. Each patient 
presents an individual problem, and the ever- 
present trouble with Nuxated Iron and _ all 
such nostrums is that they attempt shot-gun 
medication—a universal prescription. Espe- 
cially any medicine containing so poisonous 
an ingredient as nux vomica should never 
be taken ad /ibitum. 


HYPHENATED H: AIR-REMOVERS 
», inal tell 





» whether it is safe to use “ Hygic 








ion erican Depilagiene"’ to remove hair tu 
. Lhave used it without any injurious effec 
iend had a dangerously swollen arm asa result 





A. M. C., New York. 

I have not run across this nostrum which 
you describe as ‘‘Hygienic Franco-American 
Depilagiene.”’ It is safe to assume, however, 
that it is some form of sulfid of barium or 
calcium. These are the materials which are 
in the usual depilatories advertised to the laity. 

do not wonder that your friend had a dan- 
cerous swelling as the result of the use of these 
violent nostrums. If you wish to retain your 
health and the hair in the armpits, which is 
natural and necessary, give a wide berth to 
the ‘ Hygieaic Franco-American Depilagiene.” 
It is too hyphenated for ordinary patriotic 
American purposes. 


NATU RE VS. LAXATIVES 
+ me know if the coastant u 
mstipation, is at 
M.E. F. 
I do not believe the constant use of any kind 
of a laxative is beneficial. A laxative should 
only be used in cases of emergency in order 
that the overloaded bowels may be relieved. 
Permanent cure of the trouble must be secured 
by other means. The best means at our 
disposal is a proper diet. This diet consists 
of fruits, especially prunes, whole-wheat or 
bran bread, plenty of succulent vegetables, 
and very little meat or concentrated foods. 
Exercise in the open, massage of the abdomen, 
sleeping on a sleeping porch, and a morning 
bath with a brisk rub are all helpful. Above 
all, regular habits should be established, and 
the periods should not be varied from. Most 
cases of constipation may be gradually re- 
lieved by such a treatment. There are some 
forms of constipation due to malformation or 
misplacement of the colon or other intestines. 
Such cases require the attention of a surgeon. 
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Sunset 

Dish 
Which Children- 

Get Tonight 


Perhaps a million children, this summer night, will sup ona dish like this. It is Puffed 
Wheat or Puffed Rice—the bubble-like grains—in a bow! of milk or cream. 

The dish used to be bread and milk. Sometimes it was crackers. Now it is whole 
grains, because whole grains are better. And those airy, toasted, flaky grains are made 


four times as porous as bread. 
Not Merely Delightful 


Putfed Grains are served because children enjoy them. They don’t like to go back to 
homely grain foods when they once test these nut-like tit-bits. 

But there are other and greater reasons. Children need whole grains, rich in elements 
which white flour lacks. And those whole grains should be wholly digestible. 

That is what Prof. A. P. Anderson has accomplished in these foods. Every food cell is steam 
exploded. Every atom of the whole grain feeds. That is true of no other form of grain food. 

Please remember that. Your doctor will confirm it. If you want easy, complete digestion 
—if you want the whole grain made available—you should serve wheat and rice in puffed form. 


At Noon 


When you serve ice cream, try scattering Puffed Rice on it. 
The finest chefs do this now. The grains are fragile, crisp and 
flaky. ‘The taste is like toasted nuts. 

Use them also in candy making. See directions on the 
package. Puffed grains are both foods and confections. Be- 
tween meals, children love to eat them dry—like peanuts. 


Puffed Wheat =: 12c 
* |Puffed Rice = 15c 


Corn Puffs—Bubbles of Corn Hearts—15c 


























At Morn 


In the morning serve with sugar and cream, or mixed with 
any fruit. Serve a different Puffed Grain each morning. 
Every pantry shelf in summer should contain all three. As 
breakfast dainties, Puffed Grains hold supreme place. Nothing 
compares with them. 








The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 
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“Goody, it's school-time 





again! That means 
: FlickReory Garter 


time, too. 


HHH 


HUE 


“Aw, I don't want to 
go to school: but I like 
to wear AICKOFrY 
Garters ‘cause they re so 
comfy and strong. 


SOLE 


These are the serviceable garters 
that are easy to attach and adjust, : 
wear a long time and always hold z 
the stockings neatly and securely. 


A trial pair sent for 15c 
State child’s age 


= 


Children’s 


(Hickory 


Garters 


PE 4 ERASE 


PATENT RUBBER CLASP SAVES DARNING 


Ga AES 


pean 





Patent rubber clasp saves darning 


15c and uf, per pair 
A. Stein & Co. 


UME 


; Makers 

PARIS GARTERS 

} 325 W. Congress Street, Chicago 
k ss nescence 


Your choice of 100 styles of 
1 mous Piedmont genuine 








} Southern Red Cedar Chests 
15 days’ free trial. We pay 
the freight. A Piedinont pro- 
tects furs, woolens and 
Sypeneie trom moths, ! e 
i damp. Distinctively bea 1 
tiful. Finest gift to any woman. “Write today for our 
big new fre2 catalog and reduced factory prices. 


Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 23, Statesville, N. C. 






New Catalog 
Redueed Prices 









Free Booklet Tells About 
Disease in YOUR Pillows! 


Mest new bows are Giled w 
4 ten teat ir a 
x eettsa "fouthers. The = os 
Geese # iv our Pillows are 
new and scientificall 
Germs cannot live in them 
Geod ti ticking, pie, desi; ~~ fast 
strong s a:T. 
Send for Frew Boonie and intr’ 
mation today Puritan Bedding Co. 
Dept. 22, 31 Nassau St., New York 
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} sense of touch. 









What 


Col ted 
vhen the little boy’s father cam+ home, he 
sked, ““Where’s Buster?” 

His mother said: “H's in bed. I couldn't 


| t him stay upto dianer He did the naughti- 
est thing today! I hd to give him his tirst 
spinking. I hated to—2nd I didn’t after the 
very first do more then just the lightest teps. 


But you just have to once ina while. They 
have to be taught to use their sense.” 
Her husband inquired, “*What’d he do that 


Was SO icarfully bad? 


She telt the note of skeptici m in his veice 
mad resented it. “ You know the new curtains 
for the guest-room?”’ 


He nodded. He had thought more than 
once about those curtains, and what they 
tood for. \nd when he heard what had 


happened, there was no note of skepticism in 
his voice as he groaned and said, ‘*Oh, Heavens! 
Kids are the limit!’”? And he asked anxiously: 
“How much harm did he do? Will they have 
to be all done over?” 

His wile said: “Well, I 
would! He simply mede mince 
they’ve done in the lest two d Vs let 
all the cretonne sp iled!”” 

The little boy’s father frowned and began 
doing mental arithmetic. His wife knew by the 
expression of his face what he was doing, and 
it made her nervous. She was plenty nervous 
enough already without that. In a moment 
she said in the dry tone that fitted the words. 
‘You'd better go up and look at it yourself, 
if you don’t think 

Her husband enswered rather ymberly, 

“Oh, I take your word for it,” 2s though he 
meant that he’d have to do what she said mn the 
end, anyhow, no matter how much he went up 
and looked at it. Then he went on doing mental 
arithmetic, and showing it. Fer the moment 
they had both quite forgotten the little boy. 


should think thes 
meat out of all 


alone 


But later the little boy’s father asked. 
apropos of nothing, looking up from the 
sporting page: ‘Do you suppose the little 


tixe knew he was doing something bad? He’s 
such a little shaver still.” 

His wife said decidedly: ‘*Oh, if you'd seen 
the guilty look he had the minute he saw me. 
He positively turned pale to be caught at it. 
Of course he knew. A great big boy like that. 
\nybody’d have more sense than not to know.”’ 
She said all this decidedly enough, but as the 
question brought back to her suddenly what 
had hé ippened up in the guest-room, she looked 
a little sick. 


What happened to the little boy? I don’t 
think I'll tell you in real language what 
happened to the little boy, because I don’t 
think either you or I could stand it. But I'll 


set down some dry facts which bear on the 
question, and comment on the situation in 
safely sterilized pseudo-scientific terms, guar- 
anteed to be insulated from any personal 
emotion. 

When the little boy was born, 
was as fine a baby as ever lived, he was by no 
means a perfect specimen of humanity. Like 
all of his kind, he was born blind and deaf, 
and had very little sense of taste and not much 
He put in the first vear of his 
life acquiring all these senses, and he made a 
fine job of it, thanks to his excellent constitu- 
tion and the care his mother.took of him. 

But even then he was by no means com- 
pleted. He had, as you will remember, a finely 
delicate set of nerves; but, of course, they 
were not as yet adequately linked up, either 
with each other or with the world; and now he 
was busy every waking moment on this new 
job otf adjusting and settling his nervous 


although he 


system, ready for the long lifetime of hard, 
accurate service he expected from it. Every- 


thing was grist that came to that little mill; 
every sight, sound, sensztion, impression—the 
little boy’s brain took them all in, and began 
arranging them for future reference. Little 
by little his nerves began to get hooked up in 


Really 








Happened 


order, and because he was a 
they began to give him 
what was outside 


the right 
normal child, 
information about 
the world. 

\ll this information wes stored away by the 
little boy’s brain according to the law of 
association, that law which makes us hold ; 
flower up to our noses, although we may never 
have that kind of flower before. It's s 
the law which, after one experience with fire, 

kes us take hold of the lower end of a 
burning candle, and not of the flame; it is the 
luv by means of which we have from babyhood 
sorted out and set in order the vast numbers o/ 
sensations brought us by our nerves. 


very 
accurate 


him in 


seen 


The little boy was in full swing of this 
process, and fairly breathless with his interest 
in it. Every single object in his world was 
hecoming enriched with an_ ever-increasing 


Phe cat was all thick 
associations — of and 
occasionally of scratchiness 
When he looked at her now, all her qualities 
were present to his mind, and he no longer 
needed to feel of her to know that she was soft. 
He did not even need to see her. If he heard 
the word “cat,” the little boy’s nerves instantly 
presented him with a neat well-ordered group 
of all the things he knew about a cat. And so 
it was with everything. Soap meant a white 


cluster of associations. 
with them, 
purriness, «and 


t 


softness, 


vet smoothness and the ‘‘give” of it under a 
vigorous digging finger-nail; and_ scissors 
meant—but we'd better not say anything 


ahout what scissors meant to the little boy. 

In fact, I find that it is very hard to bring 
myself to put down, even in the dryest words, 
whet happened to the little boy at the moment 
when his iavestigation into the nature of things 
made him inconvenient to his mother’s plans 
for impressing Bella Parsons. I think I will 
not try to tell you at all. 

It is safer not to attempt to tell you for fear 
of using too strong language. It’s best not to 
try to give you any idea of how the little boy 
screamed and screamed until he lost his mind 
as truly as any fear-crazed person in a burning 
theatre; nor how all the delicately adjusted 
mechanism of his little body was knocked 
temporarily all crooked, as the mechanism of 
a grown man’s body is twisted by the emotion 
of being under fire on a battlefield for the 
first time; nor how later, as he lay in his little 
bed, sobbing and crushed, his fear, his horror, 
his inability to understand, and his hatred, 
poured veritable poisons into his blood, as 
though his mother had given him a dose of 
strychnin. 

No, although all those, 2nd meny more, are 
plain well-established facts, we will not describe 
them, because there are plenty of unpleasant 
things in real iife without reading about them 
in stories. And, anyhow, he was only a baby 
of three, who had destroyed what would cost 
at least eight sacred dollars to replace, and he 
had very properly been spanked for his mis- 
chief. It wasn’t a hard spanking either. We 
have his mother’s word for that. 

Let us therefore look the other way from the 
bed where the little boy lies sleeping it off, 
with an occasional nervous tremor running over 
him; and let us observe the more cheerful 
phenomenon of his astonishing capacity for 
readjustment. For he was made of sturdy 
stuff, and he rose up the next morning, made 
over by his sleep, perhaps not quite as rosy as 
the day before, but quite as lively and alert 
as ever, and quite as hungry for his breakfast 
and for life. Externally, he looked exactly 
the same child, and if internally he had added 
to his old associations about cats, and stoves, 
and flowers, and pepper a whole new set of 
associations connected with his mother and a 
certain tone of voice and a certain look in her 
face, why, all this was quite invisible, did not in- 
duce a degree of fever which would have showed 
on the clinical thermometer; and so nobody 
was troubled about it. (Continued on page 110) 





A car that women love to drive 


You'll take keen delight in driving your husband to busi- 
ness and calling for him at night—if you buy the Haynes. 


It is so easy to drive, and its mechanical construction 
is sO thoroughly reliable, that women feel unusual security 


in its operation. 


_CAmericas Greatest Light Six.” 


LE 


CAmericas Greatest Light Twelve’” 


The Haynes has everything in 
the way of automatic devices — 
and the control is so easy and 
simple, that in the emergency 
there will be no confusion. 


It is so flexible, that gear shift- 
ing, woman’s bugaboo, is almost 
entirely eliminated. 


It can be throttled down to a 
mile per hour on high gear, 
making it simple to drive even 
on the crowded thoroughfare. 


Be sure to investigate Haynes 
power, flexibility, comfort, beauty 
and economy. Your local dealer 
will put the carto any test you say. 


THE HAYNES AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
74 South Main Street, Kokomo, Indiana 


Haynes ‘‘Light Twelve’’ Prices: 


Model 40—5-passenger Touring Car, $1985 
Model 36—4-passenger Roadster, 1565 Model 4o--4-passenger Roadster, 2085 
Model 37—7-passenger Touring Car, 1585 Model 4:—7-passenger Touring Car, 2085 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. KOKOMO 


Haynes ‘‘Light Six’’ Prices: 
Model 36—-5-passenger Touring Car, $1485 


Catalog giving specifications of all Haynes Models, free on request. 
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Out of 
the Way 


wat is your idea of a Tea Wagon? 
A luxury ata prohibitive price? Then by 
all means write us for facts about this answer 
tu every woman’s desire for home helps—the 
Handsome enough for 
company use — strong 
enough for every day. 
Low-priced enough for 
every pocket. 

Mahogany or oak 
trays. Resist heat and 
wear. Frame strong, 
but light. No home should be without this 
‘atest service help. Saves miles of steps. 

Bechelor maids find it invaluable in cramped 
quarters—fills every table need. Write for free 
demonstration. 


The Fulton Mfg. Co 


ulto 


SERVICE WAGON 





Dept. 21, Bay City, Mich 


The latest Shur-on 
styles are the— 


Shelltex 
Shur-on 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


aaa J 


< 


= 


Shell rims and bows of 
beauty and elegance, 
made to meet the mode. 
Protect your lenses 
against breakage. 
Like all Shur-ons, 


quality guaranteed. 
If your optician, optometrist or oculist 
does not have the Shelltex, write to us, 


E. KIRSTEIN SONS CO. 
260 Andrew St. Rochester, N. ¥, 
Established 1864 


1 
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MINIATURE aluminum wash board, made 
to fit the hand, for washing your own and 
baby’s finery easily and quickly, at any wash 
bowl. Will prolong life of laces, lingerie, gloves 
*” and hosiery. No woman 







should travel for a day with- 
out a Mitt in her bag. 

50 Cents Postpaid 
Send today for this labor-saving, woman's 
invention. Will soon pay for lf in sav- 
ing your finery from the laundry’s rough 
handling. Money back if you are not 
satistied. 


Hicks Wash Mitt Co. 
Bloomington Ind. 
Special proposition for dealers 
and agents 
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What Rea//y Happened 


(Continued from page 108) 


“All this” became, however, troublesomely 
visible again, the day after Bella Parsons’s 
visit began. Like most visits of this sort, it 
brought with it a considerable amount of 
nervous tension for the household, and the little 
boy’s nerves recorded nervous tension as 
accurately as a wireless apparatus records 
addition his nerves were 
quicker to teel nervous tension than ever be- 
fore. He didn’t like the visiting lady either, 


| because he soon learned that she thought little 


boys a great nuisance and always likely to be 
in some ymischief. It was very trying for his 
young mother, so anxious to have everything 
‘go exactly right”’ in the presence of her criti- 
cal acquaintance, when her little son, on the 
second morning of the visit, refused to go and 
shake hands with Mrs. Parsons. Although he 
could not have told why, the little boy refused 
because he felt that Mrs. Parsons wanted to 
shake his hand as little as he wanted to shake 
hers. But he did not know that he felt this 
impolite analysis of the situation. He only 
shook his head and backed away. 

His mother did not, as you might think she 
would have done, thereupon consider the 
question of exactly how valuable it was for a 


| three-year-old boy to shake the hand of a lady 


who considered him a nuisance. No, she 
stiffened all over her nervous young body, 
because she knew her visitor was looking at 


| her with malicious eyes, and she said in a stern 


voice, with a vibration of anger in it like the 
shimmer of heat over a red-hot bar, “Come 
right here this minute, and do what T say.” 
That was what had been said to her in her 


| childhood, and the words flowed smoothly from 
| her tongue. 


| the world. 


Now, human bodies are so constituted that 
by far the most vivid impression the little boy 
got from this speech was from the heat of anger 
in the voice; and—again that is the way we 
are all put together—this came to him accom- 
panied with a horrifyingly clear and burningly 
prompt association. That was the way his 
mother’s voice had sounded in the guest-room. 
This recollection instantly tied his nerves up 
tight in aching ganglia again, so that all the 
quick pleasant give-and-take between them 
and his intelligence was gone. They no longer 
told him accurately what was happening in 
They only burned, and twitched, 
and snapped with the reccllection brought to 
them by that tone in his mother’s voice. 

So it happened that ke did not step forward 
and shake Mrs. Parsons’ hand. He was now 
only dimly aware that there was any Mrs. 
Parsons in the world. He stood perfectly still, 
his face very deeply flushed, his jaw set hard, 
his hands and feet as cold as ice, and a sick 
dull look of anger in his eyes—his eyes which 
we have seen shining like stars. He was in the 
state of mind which, a couple of centuries 
ago, was called madness or insanity, which 
doctors nowadays call hysteria, which his 
mother called stubbornness. 

But she did not call it stubbornness in her- 
self as she stood there facing him, her own 
sensitive nerves jangling fiercely. No; although 
she was in precisely the same state of mind as 
her son, she called it firmness; nor did she 
perceive in it a considerable admixture of fear 
lest Bella Parsons report to her wealthy in-laws 
that her old friend ‘“‘could not make her little 


| boy mind.” 


If at this critical moment she had taken her 
litle boy by the hand, led him quietly up- 
stairs, given him a warm bath, several degrees 


| hotter than usual, and laid him gently down on 


a bed in a silent darkened room, with plenty of 
fresh air, those terribly tense nerve-knots of 
his might have relaxed, and his blood might 
again have circulated freely so that his feet and 
hands would have lost their icy chill; and 
then, the next time the heat of anger shimmer- 
ing ominously over her voice had brought back 
those brutal associations of violence and rage 


to pluck with tragic fingers at her little son’s 
nerves, if she had taken him out to his sand 
pile and left him alone to watch the clean white 
sand slide between his fingers till his heart had 
gone back to its normal pulse; and so and so and 
so for several months and years, why, perhaps, 
she might have gotten her little boy back to the 
state he would have been in if, upon entering 
the guest-room, she had sat down by him 
and by intelligent patient questioning had 
extracted from him and corrected his baby 
idea that if it was all right for strange women 
to sit cutting cloth into strips, it was all right 
for a little boy to do the same. Perhaps—let 
us hope so. Let us forget the hard law of 
nature, which never lets us undo anything. 

However, she did none of these things. Poor 
young mother! But the point is to tell you 
what she did do: She said to herself: ‘I must 
be firm now. It’s now or never! It’s for his 
own good!’ and then, with one eye on Bella 
Parsons’ wealthy in-laws, she put on his shoul- 
der a nervously gripping hand which conveyed 
to his little mind ten thousand more quivering 
associations of violence and rage. And she 
pushed him forward, not very gently, and when 
he would not shake hands, being by this time 
practically blind with anger and fear and horror, 
she shook him; and finally she took him up- 
stairs and—No, decidedly, I will not give you 
even an outline of what passed between this 
loving, well-educated, American mother and her 
son. Besides there was nothing unusual in it. 
Very likely her neighbor next door was doing 
the very same thing to her little son. 

After a time, she came hastily out of the 
nursery—the nursery she had spent so much 
loving care upon—and locked the door behind 
her. Instantly there was a sound of furious 
kickings on the door and beatings with small 
clenched fists, and a strange, shrill, choked, 
suffocated voice which had never been heard in 
that house before began shrieking out: “I hate 
you! I hate you! I wish TI could kill you!” 
Yes, it was very likely that the little boy next 
door was saying the same thing. Just the ordi- 
nary thing, you see, when litfle boys have to 
begin to learn to mind their mamas. 

This mama went down-stairs to her visitor, 
rather flushed, but with a surface of calmness 
which reflected great credit on her powers of 
self-control. “You just have to be firm with 
them,” she informed the childless Mrs. Par- 
sons, with an air of mature experience. ‘If 
they ever once get ahead of you, there’s no 
end to it.” Then they went up-stairs to the 
guest-room and said how pretty it was, and 
remarked how much more chic appliquéd 
cretonne was than chints, and agreed that the 
roses in the wreaths were “just too lovely!” 


The other day a nerve-specialist, a rather 
sad, stern, disillusioned old man, was visiting 
my home, and he chanced to speak to me of 
the little boy. He said: “The child is eight 
years old now. His mother brought him to me 
the other day for treatment for some obscure 
nervous trouble that borders on St. Vitus’s 
dance. And he has some morbid desires, too 
that are increasingly hard to control. And 
he has the nightmare nearly every night. His 
mother said she couldn’t understand what was 
the matter with him. All his ancestors had had 
such good constitutions. And she’d always taken 
such good care of him. She said she’s simply 
given up her life to do the right thing for the 
child. She said she thought it must be due to 
the exciting conditions of modern life that are 
so hard on children.” 

“Could you do anything for him?” I asked. 

“Not unless I could unlive his life for him 
and get him a new mother to begin again with 
—or shoot him in the head,” said the doctor 
wearily. ‘Well, he’ll be a gold-mine for the 
psychoanalysts by the time he’s forty, and has 
had nervous prostration three or four times. 
They'll learn a lot (Concluded on page 112) 
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troopers eagerly around the mess-table is 


=} Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes. 
Kellogg’s—the Original Toasted Corn Flakes, 


remain as original as ever—light, and 
dainty, appetizing in flavor, witha bit 
ing crispness on the tongue. 
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FASHIONED HOSE 


i Their smoothness, without a single seam, 
is comforting. Their “knit-in” shape gives 
a perfect, stylish fit—and the shape lasts. | 


¢ 
It cannot be washed nor worn out. 4 
Cotton, Lisle, Mercerized, Art Silk, 25c to 75c. ‘ P 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us 
Booklet sent free upon request. ay 


BURSON KNITTING CO. 
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Feltoid Saves All These 


rugs, floors, nerves and money. Such is the 
penance in the homes of farseeing house- 
ke-pers who fit their furniture with 


FELTOID 


“CASTERS’*” fie 


Made of durable yet resilient materials. Feltoids 
end floor repair expense and assure silence 
when furniture is being moved. 

Ask for Feltoids at department. hardware and 
furniture stores—or write us for the Feltoid 
Book No. 4 giving prices and styles. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK COMPANY 
Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn, 
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| out of him. They won't lay it to trolley-cars 

|} and the moving-picture shows, either!” 

| ‘Well, don’t you think modern conditions 

| are responsible for the prevalence of nervous 

| disorders?” IT asked. ‘‘Three generations ago 
he wouldn’t have had any more understanding 
| upbringing.” 

‘No, but three generations ago his body 
wouldn't have had any intelligent care either, 
and nature would have had a chance to kill 
him kindly with a germ. Did you ever walk 
through an old churchyard and estimate the 
rate of child mortality? Typhoid, scarlet fever, 
diphtheria: they must have accounted for 
innumerable nervously under par children. 

| Nowade vs we take such precious good care of 
the bodies that sick souls can’t escape—worse 
luck!”’ (You must not take the nerve specialist 
too literally. He is very tired and old, and 
weary with watching human folly.) 

Something about this talk had given me a 
new idea, and I went to the Wise Man with 
whom I talk everything over. I told him the 
story and asked him what he thought of it. 
He said very impolitely, “I think that that 


| The 


What Really 


(Concluded from page r10 


Last 


Happened 


cruel and vulgar woman thought more of her 
curtains than of finding out what was in her 
li tle boy’s mind.” When the Wise Man is 

irred, he often shows it by being cross, I 
looked to see if his eves were sad. And they 


were! The Wise Man loves little chil- 
dren. 

[ said: “I don’t believe she was vulgar and 
cruel. I don’t believe she cared more for her 


curtains than for her little son. I think she 
hadn’t the slightest idea what she was doing. 

think she was only a poor little girl herself, 
all confused with her silly desire to show off 
to a woman she didn’t esteem. I think she 
was a little girl-who had had put on her a 
responsibility for which she wasn’t prepared. 
And she psid a ttagic price for her mis- 
take.” 

The Wise Man’s eyes were sadder than ever 
when I fmished. He nodded his head as though 
he saw what I meant. And after he had smoked 
for a moment in silence, he said: “ You’d better 
write that into a story. It may be in time to 
save the little boy of some other little-girl 
mother.” 


Fletcher 


(Continued fram paige 37) 
l is: J/ 


The man got up, slapping his clothes and 
smiling as he glanced from one to the other, 
the woman’s eyes lowered beiore the outraged 
young ones. 

“She was just coming,” he explained. 
‘Here, we'll go now!”’ He held out a hand, 

; but the child shrank away. 

“No, no, Ma. I’m frightened of his face, 
Ma!” 

The stranger laughed and became a rabbit 
snifling delicately at a cabbage-sprout, and 
then an organ-grinder’s monkey with an eye 
aloft for pennies, and presently a cow munching 
the evening cud. ‘I can be almost anything 
in the world,” he confided. “I'll show you 
after supper.”’ 

This time the child took the proffered hand, 
craning up at him with a pucker of awe be- 
tween her brows. 

“But not a turkey-gobbler,” she doubted 
hopefully. 

‘Tshouldn’t wonder. We'll see after supper.” 

They came on down to the level, the three 
of them, hand in hand. Evening swung round 
again, every little cranny in the hills bore its 
burden of the purple flood, and on the moun- 
tainside the shadows took on a mushroom 
\ irility, growing to fabulous lengths. 

“Well?” the woman hesitated at the sheds. 

“Well?” the man echoed her tone. He bent 

and tapped Biddy’s shoulder. “After supper, 
my friend. The turkey-gobbler, you know.’ 
Turning abruptly, he walked off in the direc- 
tion of the kitchen-door. 

For a moment the woman seemed uncon- 
scious of Biddy’s dragging hand. ‘‘There’s 
something in the air,’ she said, staring after 
him. ‘I wonder! I—it couldn’t— No, no, 
he couldn't be!” 

The man had halted to look back at them 
from the corner of the house. They seemed 
very small and edgeless there in the core of the 
sun. “Any vagabond? Any vegabond! Any 
vagabond!” he kept repeating over and over 
to himself. 


There was something in the air beyond a 
doubt. The moon poured a full, bland radi- 
ance over Charity Hill, but a sense of storm 
ran around the horizons; dim shocks of thun- 
der troubled the lower valley; a volley of rain 
came and went on White’s west mowing. 

Gregory Fletcher dragged one sole nearer 
home to the chair and lifted his face from his 

| lean white palms. “I feel kind of strange 
| tonight—kind of weak-like.”’ 


The woman, seated on the porch-steps 
nearby, turned a shocked face. His words were 
his first admission that anything was wrong 
with him. Coming tonight in the explosive 
atmosphere, it gave an effect of sudden and 
mortal disintegration and, moved by a dim 
impulse, the woman threw an arm around the 
little girl beside her. 

‘It’s all right,’ she comforted him uncer- 
tainly. ‘* Don’t you worry, Uncle ¢ Greg. Doc- 
tor Lorry ‘Il be here in a few minutes. 

‘Doctor Lorry? Doctor Lorry? What about 
Doctor Lorry?”’ His voice was high and queru- 
lous. With his next words he had forgotten 
Doctor Lorry. 

“Why don’t he come, I wonder? He went 
over to play with that Dole boy, and I warrant 
he’s stayed to supper. If he has, I'll give him 
a good thrash No, no, I won’t, not tonight. 
His ma wanted I should be extra good to him 
always.” 

His face was down again. He whispered 
through the fingers. ‘But he mustn’t come 
loo late, Biddy.” 

The woman, staring up at the fragile, sway- 
ing figure, wondered what he meant by that. 
There was silence now, the night silence full of 
noises. Thunder found the Upper Joshua and 
came across the ridge more as a fault in the 
atmosphere than as sound. <A heifer, moved by 
the sense of storm, lowed in the barn, making a 
note like a stricken drum. 

The old man lifted his head. “Biddy!” 

The woman glanced helplessly at the child. 

‘Biddy!”” he repeated with a queer thrust 
of conviction. ‘‘He’s come home, Biddy. I 
heard him just now. He thinks he’s going to 
get a thrashing, and he’s sneaking. But I know 
where he 1s.” 

He lifted his voice, calling with an unex- 
pected strength: ‘‘Thaddie! Thaddie! I hear 
you! Come here directly, I say!” 

“Ves, Pa, I'm coming, Pa!” 

A figure rose out of the latticed shadow as 
if reluctantly to sit on the steps opposite the 
woman. For an instant their eyes met, hers 
incredibly startled, his defiant. Then he hung 
his head and waited. 

At first sound of the answer the old man had 
wilted back in his chair, as though Faith, ac- 
cepting his challenge, had found him unpre- 
pared. The night pressed down against the 
earth with an intolerable weight; the only 
sound audible was the slow sprawling of the 
old man’s boots farther and farther across the 
silvered floor. Byand (Continued on page 114) 
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A CAR: FOR: THE: WHOLE: FAMILY 


\ YOWADAYS a family must have a car in order to live 
N comfortably and take its full part in daily affairs. 

A car quickly takes city dwellers into the green, fresh 
countryside; it takes the children to school and the family 
to church or carries them on social errands. Father can use 
it for business, and mother finds keen enjoyment when she 


herself is seated at the wheel. 


But the demands on the family income these days are such 
that the average family must iook about for a moderate priced 
car—still it must be one that will meet all the requirements. 


It must be a roomy car—it must have style—it must be 
active enough to suit the younger members—and it must be 
simple enough so that mother or the daughters can drive it. 


Finally, the cost of operating and maintaining it must be 
easy on the pocketbook. Tires and gasoline must give big, 
generous mileage—and there must not be frequent repair bills 
to upset the family budget. 


We have had the average family in mind while developing 


the present Maxwell model. We are satisfied that we have 
made it meet every family requirement. 

Eyery year there is a large increase in the number of 
families who add a motor car to their list of necessities. Every 
year the Maxwell serves a greater number of these families. 

We have just issued a new book which besides showing 
how Maxwell cars look—inside and outside—also tells the 
story of the Maxwell Institution in a very interesting way. 

This new book, “‘ Maxwell Motor Cars,”’ tells and illustrates 
how the Maxwell is built to have the qualities’ of comfort, 
economy and endurance—and to possess the essentials of a 
sound investment—which make its selection a satisfaction to 
the whole family. 


Send for a copy of “‘ Maxwell Motor Cars’’ today. 


The prices, including electric starter and lights, are: Touring 
Car $595, Roadster $580, f. o. b. Detroit. 

Maxwell Enclosed Cars are made in three styles: Cabriolet 
$865, Town Car $915, Sedan $985, f.0. b. Detroit. 


°>4Q5 Jouring Car s( ai XW; o/ Roadster * FS () 


Motor Company : Detroit. Mich, 








Relief For Prickly-Heat 


A standard Prickly-Heat remedy for over twenty-five 
years. Heyer’s Prickly- 
Heat Powder in its 
qualities is antiseptic 
and medicinal. Excel- 
lent for chafing and irri- 
tations of the skin. As 
a foot-powder it is unex- 
celled. Will not injure 
the most delicate skin. 
If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write us, 
giving his name and ad- 
dress and enclosing 25¢ 
for full-size box. 


GEORGE W. HEYER, P. 0. Box 1192, Houston, Texas 


BECOME 



















WE have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses 
send for ‘‘How | Became 
a Nurse’’——248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 il- 
lustrated lesson pages free 

Fifteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 


374 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


[Ladies EASE YOUR FEET!| 


Send for our NEW FREE CATALOG of UNLINED, vici kid, 
O’SULLIVANIZED shoes and slippers—a complete line 
for house and street wear—all as comfortable as a kid glove! 


Pillow Shoes ** 


Noiseless 
Longwearing 
Testimonials from every state. Style No, 55 shown here, 
postpuid in U. 8. and possessions $2.75. 


PILLOW SHOE CO., Dept. G, 184 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


**Home-Making, the New Profession”’ 


is a 100-page handbook— it’s FREE. Home-study domes- 
tic-science courses; food, health, housekeeping, nursing, 
dressmaking, etc. For home-makers, for teachers and 
preparing for well-paid positions. 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL 
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| pered, “I see!” 
| the post and closed hereyes, inexpressibly 
| tired. 





A NURSE) 





| boy’s? 


The Last Fletcher 


(Continued from page 112) 


by he seemed to make an effort to appear at 
his ease. 

“Vou 
son.” 

“Yes, Pa.” The stranger’s eyes darted to 
the woman and back again. ‘Thirty years is 
a long spell, Pa.” 

“Thirty years?’’ It seemed to bother him, 
like an obstruction in the dark of a familiar 
room. He shook his head to get rid of it. 

**Where you been, son? Over to that Dole 


” 


—you—you been gone a long spell, 


The tramp faced him with the gentle ruth- 
lessness of a mental healer. ‘Yes, I've been 
over to the Dole’s. Thirty years is a long time, 
Pa. There’s hardly a stick standing at the 
Dole’s any more, Pa.” 


There it was again, that insidious “thirty 


years.” It threw him off his balance and 
irightened him. To save himself he grew 
crafty. 


““You’re not my Thad,” he accused, thrusting 
his thin face out of the shadow. *‘ You think I 
can’t see, but Ican. My Thaddie’s not half so 
big and—and he goes barefoot in summer. 
And this is summer,” he ended triumphantly. 
“Don’t tell me this ain’t summer!”’ 

The answer came in the same monotone of 
insistence. ‘Yes, but that was thirty summers 
ago. <A boy can’t stay a boy for thirty sum- 
mers, can he, Pa?” 

Catching sight of the woman’s face trans- 
figured, he rushed on with a strong touch of 
passion. “Don’t think I’ve ever forgotten the 
farm, Pa, and you. No, I’ve remembered in 
some pretty queer places; lying sick in a ves- 
sel’s bottom and dreaming of the corn-rows 
where Biddy and I had our playhouses; dying 
of thirst in a desert and feeling the cool shade 
under the old Northern Spy.” 

A gasp from the other corner of the porch 
held him up for an instant. Turning, he found 
the woman straining toward him, her face 
robbed and savage and white. ‘“‘Why, you— 
you're just telling him the things I—’’ She 
pressed her lips tightly together and looked 
from him to the old man. ‘Oh,’ she whis- 
Then she leaned back against 


The tramp went on doggedly. ‘I’ve learned 
to fight, too, Pa, since Silas Dole used to bloody 
my nose, and I’ve killed bigger snakes than the 
copperhead Biddy and I killed down by the 
gate. But I’ve never forgotten. Why didn’t 
I come home? [I don’t know. I’ve started a 
dozen times, I guess. Perhaps I was afraid I 
wouldn’t stay if I did. There’s something in 
my blood, Pa. I was afraid I couldn’t stand 
the—the—the- He made a sudden gesture 
with his hands. “But now, Pa—now—after 
thirty years, you see—I’ve come home.” 





Dr. Lorry was coming across the lawn at his 
stoop-shouldered, methodical gait. He walked 
habitually with his eyes on the ground, because 
he had so many cases to study, and he had come 
quite close to the porch before he looked up. No 
one had ever seen Doctor Lorry drop his medi- 
cine-case before; even setting it down with 
this perennially overworked man was more 
like an amputation than a mere surrender. 

“Fletcher!” he cried. ‘What in the world 
are you doing? Sit down!” 

The old man smiled indulgently. He seemed 
unnaturally tall, standing there at the break 
of the steps with his shoulders flung back and 
his hands clasped behind him. His voice, 
when he answered, was deep and sonorous 
and full of a certain pungent raciness of*the 
earth. 

“Doc, you’ve had your joke on me, but 
that’s bygones now. From all I hear and rec’- 
lect, I guess I been making out to be a sick 
man—a mite mixed in the ideas, I guess. No, 
no, you leave your pill-box right there. I’m 
stout’s a yearlin’ bull. My son—you don’t 
rec’lect Thad, though, do you. Shake hands 


with my son. He’s been away a spell. It’s 
fine—it’s—I tell you it’s fine to have Thad 
home again. The place needs young blood, 
Doctor.” 

He came down the steps walking true, and 
passed out among the trees, where he stood 
looking down across his deep, rich fields into 
the black pool of the valley. Tall, spare, un- 
moving, to the watchers on the porch he be- 
came one with the tree-boles. And then sheet 
lightning threw him back at them in vivid sil 
houette, his head thrust forward and his face 
moving with the smile of a young man come 
into his inheritance. 

“Thad,” he called after a moment. ‘‘Thad, 
old fellow, come here, will you? I want to talk 
with you about clearing that west wood-lot for 
apples. Your Ma always wanted you should 
have——” 

Doctor Lorry was the one who moved, start- 
ing off among the trees at a ludicrous trot. His 
voice came back after a moment from some- 
where near the grass-tops. ‘Thad Fletcher, 
Thad Fletcher,” he was calling. ‘Come help 
me carry him in.” 


It was an hour later when the doctor climbed 
into his buggy in front of the wagon-shed. He 
picked up the reins in his left hand and stared 
at them for a moment as though reins were a 
perfectly new phenomenon. ‘‘No,” he said 
with more than a_ hint of sharpness, 
‘“’twouldn’t have made a difference of more 
than a day or so at most, and taking it all to- 
gether ’twas better to go the way he did, sud- 
den and happy.” 

He scowled harder at the reins, ignoring the 
relief on the man’s face, and then to cut off 
further questioning turned the other way. 
“Good night, Mrs. Dole.’”’ He reached a hand 
across the wheel, but both the woman’s were 
occupied with the child drowsing against her 
shoulder. It seemed more than his irritated 
and compassionate soul could bear. 

“Why don’t you put that baby to bed, 
anyhow?” he cried. 

She glanced at the dim hulk of the house and 
held the child tighter. ‘‘Oh, not in there—not 
just now a 

‘*Fletcher,” growled the doctor, without try- 
ing to hide his bitter sense of the injustice of 
things, ‘‘I congratulate you as the richest man 
in Thornstock County—by a hair. _ I presume 
I don’t need to tell you what a fine woman 
Mrs. Dole is—what she’s—how she has 

He jerked the reins savagely and rattled off 
down the lane, shaking his head in a mist of 
silver dust. The man looked at the woman, 
but her face was pressed down against the 
child’s hair, and she would not meet his 
eyes. 

“Did you hear?” There was a quality of 
awe in his tone. ‘‘About—about my being the 
richest man in Thornstock County?” 

““You don’t know how queer it sounds,” he 
went on, musing when she did not answer. 
“‘T’ve often wondered what it would be like.” 

A wandering thunderhead darkened the 
world and fat drops fell quite abruptly out of 
the calm, giving a curious sense of an artificial 
episode, like stage rain. They ran across the 
lawn, the woman stumbling a little under her 
burden. The unusual motion aroused the 
child, whose mind, skipping back across in- 
effectual tragedy, picked up a red letter of 
memory. 

“Will he be a turkey-gobbler now, Ma? 
Please—now!”’ 

Laying her down in a hammock, the woman 
smoothed the tumbled hair. ‘Hush! Hush, 
now, deary. Not tonight. Ssssh!” And with 
the amazing impetuosity of youth the child 
slept again. 

“What are you crying for?” the man de- 
manded, staring uneasily at the woman’s face. 
“Or—or is it—just rain-drops?”’ 

“Just rain-drops.” | He could barely 
catch her words. (Concluded on page 116) 
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Pictures 


2% x 4% 


4 


The 2¢ Autographic Kodak Jr. 


Just as surely as the 34 (post card size) picture displaced the 
4X 5, this 2¢ will displace the 34% x 4%. The elongated shape, 
used horizontally is better for landscapes—it doesn’t waste film 
on sky and foreground. It is better for portraits when used ver- 
tically for it gives the high narrow picture. It gives more picture for 
the area than is usually possible in a square—and the shape of the 
picture is far more pleasing. 


And this elongated shape in the picture makes possible a slim, thin, easily pocketed camera. The 2C Auto- 
graphic Kodak Junior has a capacity of ten exposures without reloading, it has the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
cable release, working at speeds of 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 of a second and of course the usual ‘‘ bulb’’ and time actions. 
The camera has brilliant reversible finder, two tripod sockets, black leather bellows, is covered with fine grain leather, 
is well made and beautifully finished. It is furnished with a choice of lens equipment as listed below. 


THE. PRICE. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., meniscus achromatic lens, : ? : ‘ $12.00 
Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, F , ‘ ‘ ; : ; ; 14.00 
Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f. 7. ; ‘ ? ; ; ; ; 19.00 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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SS. > That’s how you feel when you sleep 
»* ona Sealy Mattress. It is so soft and 
downy—Made of pure, staple cotton 
right from the fields of the south, by a 
patented process which makes it most 
resilient. It conforms to every curve 
of the human form—it accommodates 
every position. It is a luxurious lap in 
which to rest the tired body. 


TUFTLESS 


. 





Mattress 


means comfort. It has no tufts or lump. or 
bumps. Itis clean and sanitary Has nothing 
in it but pure cotton, handled only by machinery 
after it is picked. 

GUARANTEED FOR 20 YEARS. The Seal 
anteed to give 20 years of continuous every 1 
coming lumpy or bunchy. Bee 

manent comfort of the Sealy, i 1 
you can buy. See a Sealy Reslec or write for catalog 


| Sealy Mattress Co., Sugar Land, Texas 


y Mattress is 





apest mattress 


Should be a healthy, 
happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are exceptionally soft, smooth and 
non-irritating flannels (25cto$1.00a 
vard) and are sold only by us.**‘Non 
Nettle” stamped every half yard on 
selvage except silk warps. 

Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antisep 
tic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, 
Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of White 
broidered Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up), 
Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets an i 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the baby, az 
able information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. 
add a complete set of seventeen M 
for baby’s firat wardrobe that wou! cos 
Write at Once or Save this Advertisement 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 343 Sumonit St., Toledo, 0. 


Establ : Known arow 1 the globe 





For 25 cents we will 
lern Paper Patterns 
1.70 if bought separately. 





















GIFT GUIDE—76 PAGES 
(Holiday—Birthday and Wedding Suggestions 
CHRISTMAS CARD GUIDE—36 PAGES 


Shop early—in the quiet and comfort of your 
home. Editions limited—Insure your copies 
by sending 4 cents postage today. 


Or send 40 cents and we will mail both 
guides and 110 page “‘¢ onundrums and 
Games our own publication, famous, & 


exclusive sayings—entertainments all occasions 


PETER PAUL & SON 136 North Pear! Street 
Established 44 years BUFFALO, N. Y. 








; **A Standard of Infants’ Under-garments”’ 
TRADE MARK _REG Everything from Pinning Band to 10-vear 
Night Drawers. Look for this label wien 


[rien making your selection—it insures correct, 
TS it 6000S) chic styles in dainty little garments. 
Baby Clothes Writeto Baby Dept. for illustrated catalog 
NOVELTY KNITTING CO., Cohoes, N. Y. 


COPLEY CRAFT CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Hand-colored, on hand-made, deckle-edged stock, sent 
on approval. Both words and design appeal to those 
desiring distinctive cards. Special rates to Giit-Shops 
or those wishing to act as agents among their friends. 
Jessie H. McNicol, 20 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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| brow, 
| away from her. 








| last week on 


The Last 


Fletcher 


(Concluded from page 114) 


He turned to look away across the railing. 
The shower had gone as abruptly as it came 
| leaving C harity Hill incrusted with jewels. 
He repeated, ‘‘Therichest man in Thornstock 
County,” under his breath, seeming to taste 
the words uneasily, as one might touch the lips 
to a suspected cup. Jerking around nervously, 
he found the woman’s face come close. 

“And why not?” she cried. “‘Why not, I'd 
like to know!”” Her eyes were wide with a 
flame of rebellion, her revolt against blank 
years and all these people she conceived not to 
understand her, breaking out of silence. “‘Who 
would know the difference?”’ she demanded 
and appealed. 

He retreated a step before her, and his knees 
let him down quite suddenly on the railing. 
He mopped a sleeve across his brow. 

“Who would know, you say?” He began to 
laugh in a scared way. ‘‘Wh-hat difference 
does that make?” 


“What difference does anything make?’ 
She was up with him again, extortionate, 
shameless. ‘‘Who’s got a better right to Char- 


ity Hill than you, I'd like to know. Don’t you 
see twas intended you should happen here just 
now? Don’t you see ‘twas intended I should 
tell you everything you needed to know, up 
there on the knoll today? What if we never 
thought of it at the time—there was something 
behind it all. And then after doing what you 
did tonight, giving Uncle Greg a happy minute 
before he went—who’s got a better right to 


| this farm, I say?” 


The sweat stood out again on the man’s 
and he seemed unable to get his eyes 
“¥-you have,” he stammered. 
“It would have been yours. The doctor 
was—”’ 

“Mine?” she broke in, 
hands. ‘I don’t want it.” 

She let him go,this time. He stopped at the 
farther end of the porch with his eves up the 
serried ranks of the orchards. “All that and 
all that and that—mine? ‘The richest man in 


Thornstock County,’ the doctor said. Week 


waving careless 


| after week, month after month, year after year, 


till I died, like the old man, and was buried in 
Charity Hill.””, He mopped his forehead again 
and again, but it still seemed wet. **Whew!”’ 
he breathed. ‘This is—is more than I bar- 
gained for.” 
‘Bargained tor?” 
him across the barred light. 


The woman came toward 
“What do you 


mean?” 


“Ves, ves, yes.” His face was white, and he 
kept saying the word over and over while his 
hands fumbled through his pockets. ‘* You 
said it wasn’t accident I happened at Charity 
Hill. You're right, it wasn’t. You remember 
telling me about the ‘ads’ in the papers up 
there today? And all the time, me with this in 
my pocket. I cut it out of a York State paper 
the chance. No, no, no, no, 
it wasn’t accident, my working myself in 
here. . 

‘Then you were only—only There was 
nothing but bewilderment in her voice. She 
went over to sit down in the dead man’s chair 
betore she continued.- ‘‘ Then all the time you 

you were only trying to—only ‘pumping 
me’?”’ . 

It was almost absurd, the studied precision 
of the stage-effects. Midnight counted its 
beats on the hall-clock within, filling up the 


pause with its threadbare ritual of suspense. 


The woman got up and moved to the ham- 
mock. 

“Come, darling, wake up.” She touched the 
drowsy head. ‘Come let your ma take you up. 
We've got to go in to bed now.” 

She turned at the doorway with the baby 
squirming in her arms. Her face was white 
and weary and crucified; everything seemed 
to have gone out of her but the instinct to 
cover up. > 

“Thanks for telling me,” she said. She 
wanted so much to carry the thing off jauntily. 


“T guess I’ve been pretty upset. Good ni 
Good-by!”’ 


The man had come all the way across the 


lawn, and his feet were in the dust of the 
lane before he turned to look back at the 
house. 


“You fool!” he railed under his breath 
“Vou fool!” 

He started down the winding track, walking 
faster and faster, the sweat trickling down his 
nose. He began to run. 

‘“*See here!”’ he cried. ‘‘What’s the matter 
with you?”’ Stopping short, he sat down on a 


rock. ‘‘You fool! You idiot! Here you might 
have been the richest man in Thornstock 
County. Think of it! Solid citizen, pillar of 


the church, fair-commissioner, no end of things. 
You'd have married her up there—that was the 
idea of course—had children, Fletcher children 
to carry on the name. You might have sat in 
front of your own fire in the evening, warm, 
comfortable, well-off, righteous, respected 
always sure of what was around the next 
turn—’ 

He was running again, one white eye over 
his shoulder, as though those jeweled fields 
were reaching after him. And all the while 
he kept panting. ‘Don’t be such a_ fool, 
now!” 

The pike was under his feet, stretching away 
from him, clean and blue-white under the 
moon, to vanish over there in the mysterious 
caverns of the rain, for the skirmishing was 
over now, and the main armies climbed the sky. 
He went to meet the shadow, swinging his 
arms. After it had hold of him, he turned to 
see Charity Hill still in the light, a shining 
eminence. It had lost its features now and 
seemed smooth and pallid, and when he 
thought of the dead man up there, it was not as 
lying within the house. 

‘Why do they call it Charity Hill, when it’s 
nothing but Fletcher, dead ‘generations of 
Fletcher, rich, dead Fletcher? That’s not 
so, of course. I’m just a little crazy to- 
night.” 

The rain came down in big flat drops. By 
and by a dog rushed him from a farm-gate. 
He sat down to argue with the shaggy fellow, 
and before long a betrayed muzzle was slaver- 
ing in his hand. ° 

*Good-by, friend!’’ he called as he swung 
on again. “I wonder what’s over there beyond 
the bend, now.” He brought up sharply. 
‘That’s what’s the matter with you! That's 
what’s wrong with your head. Wondering 
what’s beyond the bend. What do you want 
to know for? It never does you any good. 
You fool!” 

Once he stopped and muttered to himself, 
‘By gum, I’ve gone and forgotten my pack.” 
And then he laughed out loud at the humor of 
a lost pack, on the night when he had traded 
the richest farm in Thornstock County for a 
peep around the next bend. 

Finding a deserted ox-cart beside the pike, 
he crawled into the comparative shelter be- 
neath and pulled his coat over his face. 

‘Tdiot,”’ he mumbled. ‘‘ Awful idiot.” 

He rolled over on the other side to avoid 
adrip. ‘It was God’s own luck she talked that 
way on the knoll, though. Gave me a chance 
to get away with it.-' Mmm—Hummm! 
Richest man in Thornstock County. Mmmm. 
Any vagabond. Queer thing, the mind of man. 
You’re a queer thing, Thad! A crazy thing. 
Thad! Poor old man—poor old pa! Too bad! 
You're a hound, Thad! And poor Biddy! 
Takes things too hard, Biddy. Romantic 
awful romantic. Think of it. She always knew 
it was only a garter-snake down by the gate, 
and so did I. And still she’ll have it a cop- 


perhead. Tradition — little Thaddie and 
the copperhead. Romantic. Mmmmm. 
Well—” 


And before long the last F etcher was sleep- 
ing the sweet and dreamless sleep of the in- 
corrigible vagabond. 
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“Final 


[rinse my 
mouth with 
equal parts of 


* Hhisterine 
and water 7 


—s-7 


For Mouth Hygiene 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. St.Louis 
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SAFETY PINS 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“CONSAPICO” 








The double head allows 
Point to fasten from 
either side — but it 
cannot slip through 









The tongue 
revents 

e fabric 
from catching 
in the head 






The long, sharp 
point passes 
through cloth 
easily. 











The wire is 
extra stiff and 
strong and 
does not bend 
easily. 
















A guard covers coil spring 
at side which comes next to 
cloth. Nochance for tabric 
to catch in spring. 


Send 2c stamp and name and address of 
nearest dealer for free sample card. 


CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN CO. 
Dept. A. BLOOMFIELD N. J. 


il AA = UNA 





CHEET MUSIC 


T TOOK the awful war now 
devastating Europe to open 
American eyes to the fact that 


“Century” Edition—10c 


is today the peer of any sheet music, 

published anywhere, at any price. 
Here are a few random selections from 

our “Century ”’ Catalog of 2000 titles: — 


PIANO SOLOS 
Barcerolle Offenbach | Melody in F . Rubinstein 


Butterfly . . . . Grieg | Martha. . . . . Krug 
Fifth Nocturne . Leybach | Poet and Peasant . Suppe 












Chiming Bells Webster | Robin’s Departure Fisher 
Humoresque . Dvorak | Silver Stars . . . Bohm 
Il Trovatore. Verdi-Dorn | Traumereil . Schumann 


LaGrace. . . . Bohm) Valse . . . . Durand 


PIANO DUOS 


Poet and Peasant . Suppe | Shepherd Boy . . Wilson 
Pure As Snow . Lange | Silver Stars. . . Bohm 
Qui Vive Galop. . Ganz | Valse Bleue. . . Margis 
Sequidilia . . . Bohm ' Zampa Overture . Herold 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


Flower Song . Lange | Serenade . . Schubert 
Traumerei . . Schumann | Simple Confession Thome 
Bumoresque . . Dvorak | Spring Song Mendelssohn 


Ask your dealer to show you gas 
Edition and give you a catal ne If he 
can’t, don’t take a substitute, but send 
your order and remittance direct to us, 
with his name, and we will fill it and send 
you a complete catalog free. 

You are entitled to the best, and there 
is nothing better than ‘ “Century.” 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO 
225 W. 40th Street, New York 


il Maternity Corset 


One of the best corsets of this kind, as it 


Ay made for its own purpose. Worn at 

any time. Dress as usual. Comfort as- 
B sured. Normal appearance preserved. 

Protection for child and for mother. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET No. 7 


/ 
~/ containing prices, photogré aphs and full 
j if ation. Sent free under plain envelope. 
i Corsets on same lines for ordinary wear, for stout 


/ women, invalids and young girls. Mail orders 
/ tilled with complete satisfaction. 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., NEW YORK 


Beware of Imitations. 





















Comfort tor CHILDREN | 


“*Little Chick” White Duck ** Play Slipper” | 


Periect Rest for Little Feet. 
Elk Sole—Nature Shape. 


Baby Sizes Add 5c per pair 

2to 5 50c for postage 

Sizes 514 to 12, 85e; 1214 to 2, $1.25. 

Catalog of Non-Slip Baby Shoes F RE E 
Lady Agents Wanted 


Little Chick Shoe Co., Dept. G 
130 No. 5th Ave., Chicago 
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The Pipes 


PAN 
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(Continued from page 56) 


man thinks the woman he loves is that rare, 
untouched-by-the-world type—until he mar- 
ries her, and then he finds out she is just 
as worldly and sophisticated as all her other 
sisters. Oh, you needn’t scowl. I’ve learned 
a good deal from the divorce cases I’ve handled 
these number of years, and I know. The old 
type of womanhood, into whose presence our 
great-grandfathers walked as if on holy ground, 
has passed away, and behold the woman of 
equal rights, equally wise, equally disillu- 
sioned!”’ 

Starwell’s jaws snapped together over his 
and he did not speak again—not 

after Blake and Crothers had 
he took out his pipe and asked 


pipe-stem, 
then. But 
turned in, 


Atherton bluntly, “Why didn’t you have 
something clever to say—like Crothers?”’ 
Atherton smiled lazily. ‘“‘What was the 


use? The world may not be full of women of 
Crothers’ type, but Crothers would never 
believe it. Only seeing is believing with 
him, and neither Crothers nor you nor I 
are likely to run across the other kind back in 
Gotham.” 

Starwell hesitated. “Well, then—supposing 
I had found the other kind here; do you think 
I could make her happy—and keep her as I 
found her—rare and beautiful?” 

Atherton shook his head. “It wouldn’t 
take much to bruise her, would it? We heavy- 
footed mortals from Gotham come into the 
woods and crush the moss, scatter the leaves 
from the trilium, blacken the Indian-pipes, 
and work all sorts of desecration without even 
knowing it. You would have to turn yourself 
into a human bulwark to keep off the tramp- 
ling, ruthless world if you took her.” 

‘Thank you,” said Starwell simply. 

“Why, I haven’t done anything,” and 
Atherton rose. ‘After all, I should say it was 
a matter for fate and—” 

“Fairy godmothers to decide,” finished 
Starwell. 

That night Starwell slept in the open by the 
fire. So it happened that he was the first to 
be roused by the hot wind, thick with smoke. 
At first he thought it was a mosquito-smudge 
from the camp above them, but in another 
moment he was on his feet, calling to the 
others. They came, stumbling sleepily from 
the tent and asking what was up. 

“Fire,” said Starwell. ‘The woods have 
caught, and they’ll burn like tinder. Get the 
guides and bring what food and clothes you 
can; I'll get the canoes ready.” 

He caught up a lantern and hurried toward 
the beach. He was turning over a canoe when 
he caught the swish-swish of a paddle close 
to shore. Holding the lantern above his head, 
he saw coming into the circle of light a canoe 
with a girl in it. The next instant he recog- 
nized her: it was the Pixy. 

“Pixy,” he cried, ‘“‘are you hurt? ”’ 

She looked at him with wide-eyed wonder 
| as he sprang into the water and pulled her 
canoe to shore. “I never thought I should 
find you. I just made for the first light.” 
| Then she laughed softly. “I might have 
known, Godmother would have brought me 
to you.” 

“What is it? Were you frightened?”’ 

“T? No, we on the shore are safe enough. 
The fire can’t hurt us. It’s the lumbermen at 
Big Moose Creek; some one must warn them.” 

Before Starwell could speak the guides 
came up, each with their load from the camp. 
The Pixy turned to them eagerly. 

“Vou are the Bois brothers, aren’t you?” 
and as they nodded, she clasped her hands 
with glad excitement. Then, turning to Star- 
well: “Isn’t this splendid? There’s no one 
knows the woods better, they can get through 
in time.”” She turned to the guides again. 

“The lumbermen at Big Moose Creek are 
penned in between Thunderhead and_ the 
| fire—and they don’t know it. You'll go?” 





The guides looked at her blankly, without 
a sign of having heard a word of her plea. 

Then they moved quickly toward the canoes 
with their loads. 

The Pixy followed them, her voice growing 
very tense. ‘Oh, you don’t understand. The 
men at the Club Inn have fired the brush to 
save the house—it was a cruel thing to do, 
but they didn’t think. It’s spreading straight 
up the creek, and if the lumbermen come down 
that way they’ll be caught like rats. Some one 
must warn them and start them over Thunder- 
head. You'll go?” 

Starwell interposed. ‘There are no log- 
gers up there this time of year.” 

“Oh, yes, there are,” said the Pixy; “half 
a dozen of them. They’ve stayed over and 
sent for their families. It means women and 
children as well as the men will be burned. 
You must go!” 

The guides folded their arms doggedly and 
shook their heads. ‘It too late. No one get 
through now. Mebee they go anyway over 
Thunderhead.” 

Starwell’s anger 
“You curs! You'll go! 
he cried. 

““M’sieur engage us to guide and cook, not 
to die. M’sieur excuse—” and with a shrug 
they bent over their work again. 

“Tl go,” said Starwell. 

“You could never find the way,” said the 
Pixy, “but Ican. We’ll go together. Come!” 

So it happened that once again Starwell 
found himself rushing through the woods on 
a blind trail, led by a wisp of a girl who seemed 
only half human. But this time danger crowd- 
ed every step of the way. The smoke-laden 
wind stifled them, branches lashed their faces 
in the dark, and creepers and underbrush 
tripped them. It seemed a ghoulish dream to 
Starwell, unreal and terrifying: the Pixy 
always ahead, running like a wood sprite, 
and he panting and stumbling after her. 
How she ever found the trail in that labyrinth 
of trees he could not fathom, but at every step 
of the way his wonder and love for her grew. 
Hotter and hotter blew the wind. Wild 
creatures hurried by toward the lake and 
safety. Sometimes it seemed to Starwell as 
if millions of invisible feet were pattering past; 
and all about them sounded the frightened 
chirping and screaming of birds. Above the 
trees Starwell could see that the sky was cov- 
ered with a dull copper haze. He wondered 
how much longer he could breathe; once he 
tried to call to the Pixy to turn back, but the 
words were choked in his throat, and, moreover, 
he knew she could not be turned. 

They came at last under the shelter of a 
slope which broke the force of the wind and heat; 
the next moment his feet were on the open. 

“Look!” cried the Pixy. 

Across the clearing where she pointed, Star- 
well could see a half-dozen tiny lights twink- 
ling like lost stars. 

‘There are the cabins. We’re not too late 
—hurry!” And with the old glad, ringing 
laugh that Starwell had grown to know so 
well the Pixy led the way over the clearing. 

Half-way across she stopped and, making a 
hollow with her hands, called. Starwell 
called, too, and breathlessly they waited for 
an answering shout. None came. They 
hurried on. Gasping for breath, they reached 
the nearest cabin. The door stood open; a 
candle burned on the table; things were 
scattered everywhere—but the cabin was 
empty. 

It seemed to the two standing at the door 
looking in as if it could not be true. That 
they should have come so far, risked so 
much, for nothing! They stood silent and 
unbelieving. The Pixy was the first to 
speak, and her lips quivered piteously. “We 
can’t do anything more, I suppose. We'd 
better go back.” (Concluded on page 120) 
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These thoroughbred Kentuckians, Misses 
Florence Hess and Eleanora Bosworth of 
Middlesboro, Kentucky, endorse the Saxon 
Roadster as a thoroughbred car. 


More and more women 
are buying Saxon Roadsters 


The American woman of today is the 
most keenly cniical motor car buyer 
in the world. 


To the selection of a car she brings all 
the careful shrewdness she employs in 
making household investments. 


Her daily contact with many different sales- 
people has taught her the purchasing power 
of the dollar. And she has a wonderful in- 
tuitive sense of values—a sense that is largely 
lacking in men. 


Consider then—for a moment—the signifi- 
cance that invests the fact that more and more 
women are buying Saxon Roadsters as their 
personal cars. Consider the belief it implies 
on their part in the supreme value of Saxon 
Roadster. 


Reduced to simplest terms it means that, after 


careful comparisons, they have concluded that 
Saxon Roadster is the best investment in its 
price class. 


They believe it is better looking, that it is better 
built, that it will go farther, more safely, more 
comfortably, at less cost than any other car in 
its price class. 


And the judgment of these women buyers is am- 
ply vindicated by the remarkable records for low 
upkeep and long service that Saxon Roadster 
owners are daily reporting. 


Your nearest Saxon dealer will be glad to point 
out to you the various fine car features of Saxon 
Roadster and give you an interesting demonstra- 
tion so that you may judge its abilities for your- 
self. Write us for his name. Address Dept. 33. 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
DETROIT (500) 


Saxon Motor Car Corp. 


not announce yearly models 
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Penstick ld 
FudqeApron | 
Outfit : 


We offer this dainty 
Blue Bird Apron for 
only 35c, 3-4 length, 
slip-over, stamped on 
the best quality Indian 
Head, ready to be em- 
broidered. Launders 
beautifully. 

In addition, we will in- 
clude with each apron 


2 Skeins Richardson’s 

Pure Silk Floss 
1 Sure Guide Em- 

broidery lesson 
1 Premium Art Book 
This advertising offer 
is made for a limited 
period to acquaint you 
with the high quality 
£ Richardson’s Wash 
Embroidery Silk. At 
is low price we cannot 
end more than one oui- 

ittoany one person 
Genuine Richardson 

Quality 
Send for the complet 
outfit today. All for 35c. 
Give your dealer's name. We 
will refund your money if you're not delighted. 
RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
Makers of Richardson's Spool Silk and R.M.C.Cottons 
Dept. 2106, 305 W. Adams Street, Chicago 


OP RICE ADSI AOS ETE SPEDE RAE Sam 









Best Gift 
for Baby 


The “UNIVERSAL” Baby -Tender 












infant. Thousands 
IMPORTANT Tt 
possibility of soiling 
in the “UNIVERSAL 












GIVEN FREE AS 4 PREMIUM, for @ limited ti 
introduce the “UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender, we are givin 
Baby-Tender, purchased direct from our factory, that widely 
most instructive guide to young mothers, Dr. Lowry’s celebrated b 
“YOUR BABY.” 254 pages of except ly valuable information fo 
amother. Book re regularly for $1.11), lutely FREE with 
Baby-Tender at regular retail price of $ Parcel Post prepaid 
Cut out this add and write at once for booklet describing the 
“UNIVERSAL” Baby-Tender. 

THE RUNDLE NOVELTY COMPANY 


Dept.H - 142 North Third St., Columbus, Ohio 

























THE BABY WINDOW CRIB 


Gives baby every day in the year—fair or foul —abundance 
of fresh air, his greatest need for health and happiness at the age 





he needs it most. 

A maximum amount of health 
at a minimum expenditure of 
time, laborand money. Hours 
of daily trundling in a carriage 
abolished Drug, doctor, extra 
street clothing and laundry bills 
reduced to a minimum. Saves 
at least $150 to $200 per ye 
Eliminates the flies, mosquitoes, 





noise and excitement, fondling 
and kissing that confront him on 
the street 

Encased in a steel truss, holds 
over 500 pounds safely. Rela- 
tively far safer than the building 
in which you live 

As good for the village as the 
large City, for the village has the 


same usually overheated, badly 
ventilated homes, the same daily laborious 


expensive necessity of taking baby out for his air, the same bot nights. Endorsed 
by leading Child specialists in the U.8. Send for illustrated booklet 


SOUTHALL, TRUEBLOOD & CO., 320 Broadway, New York. 
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The 


Pipes 


of PAN 


(Concluded from page 118) 


|  Starwell put out a comforting hand. “They 
| may have gone over Thunderhead after all,” 
| he said encouragingly. ‘Those lumbermen 

| but the words froze on his lips. For the first 
time he had looked toward the mountain over 
which their road to safety lay: along the ridge 
for a mile or more millions of sharp red tongues 
were eating their way. They made a forked 
wall shutting them into their valley of death. 

Horror, like a deep wound or heavy blow, 
numbs one for the instant. So Starwell stood, 
his senses paralyzed; and the Pixy, watching 
him, followed his eyes and saw. She gave a 
little moan, half fear, half pain. 

“Man! Man! Can you forgive me?’ She 
raised a frightened, child face to his. “1 
brought you, I made you come. Oh, God have 
pity on me!” 

Then Starwell came to his senses. Quietly 
he folded her in his arms and held her close. 
‘Hush!” His lips covered hers. ‘I love you.” 

When their eyes met, there was no trace of 
fear, either in his or in the Pixy’s. Like a 
tired, happy child she nestled her head on his 
shoulder and smiled dreamily. ‘Dear heart, 
you have brought my soul to me; that first day 
I thought you had it in your keeping. Do 
you remember, ‘It is wonderful to be a pixy, 
but it is more wonderful to be a woman’? 

I'm a woman now—with you—and nothing 
else matters—not even—death.” 

Starwell shuddered. ‘Do you remember 
your warning, on that first day, little wood 
spirit? Well, that has come true, too: Pan is 
having his revenge.” 

For a moment he stood utterly crushed and 
submissive; then suddenly something came to 
life within him. It was that great primitive 
force for self-preservation, old as life itself. 
Starwell threw back his head and laughed like 
. Titan. 

“By heaven, Pixy, Pan shan’t have his re- 
venge—not yet! We'll go back the way we 
came—and we'll get through.” 

This time Starwell led, holding the Pixy’s 
hand. Across the open they went and into 
the woods again. It seemed as if a mighty 
furnace roared at their heels; crackling and 
hissing, it drove them on. They held their 
breath, running until they could go no farther, 
and then they fell on their faces to breathe 

| again. Each time they got to their feet 
| more exhausted and panting harder, and at last 
the time came when the Pixy could not rise. 
Starwell picked her up, unconscious, spent like 
a hunted wood creature, and staggered on 
blindly with her in his arms. Fancy for a 
| space held him in her grip. He pictured the 
|} woods about them, swarming with Pan’s 
| own people: satyrs and fauns, hamadryads 
and Bacchus himself, threshing the - forest 
with fiery flails to find them and consume 
them—two tiny atoms of human chaff. He 
could hear their nibs laughter and elfish 
| shrieks of derision; they were scofling at him 
| a plain, human being—for daring to come into 
their woods and steal from them one of their 
| fairest wood spirits. Like a hunting echo the 
| words of the song of Pan came back to him, 


Though you hear, come not near, 
Fearing the wood god’s ban. 


Gradually Starwell lost all thinking con- 
sciousness; he was no longer a man, but a 
machine, rushing blindly on and on—driven 
by a raging fire within. He knew nothing of 
the distance covered, nothing of the cutting of 
branches across his face, of his torn hands, his 
| cracked lips, or his swollen tongue. The first 
thing he felt was water about his feet, and it 
was dimly borne in upon him that this was 
what he was seeking. He waded out into the 
lake as far as he could, and, still unmindful of 
what he carried, he put his burden into the 
water, kicked off his shoes, and half holding, 


| 

| Verily Pan was taking his revenge. 
| 

| 


half pushing the thing before him, he swam 
slowly out into the lake. 

Some twenty canoes were patrolling the 
shore, for word had spread among the campers 
of the two who had gone to warn the lumber 
camp. As soon as a boat had taken its load 
to the safe shelter of one of the many islands 
that dotted the lake, it came back to the shore 
as close as the heat and the flying sparks made 
it safe, there to watch and be ready in case 
the impossible should happen and the two 
find their way back to safety again. And just 
when all hope of them was abandoned, they 
were picked up, the Pixy unconscious and 
Starwell babbling of wood spirits and water 
lilies. On one of the islands they were passed 
over into the keeping of Starwell’s fellow camp 
ers, but it was Atherton, the bookworm and 
dreamer, who sent the others away and stood 
guard until consciousness and sanity should 
return. The wind died at dawn, the fire 
burned itself out within a stone’s-throw of the 
lake, and as a blurry red sun showed faintly 
over Thunderhead, Starwell moved and 
opened his eyes. The first thing he saw was 
the Pixy safe beside him, and he smiled con- 
tentedly as a man can, no matter how great 
his physical discomfort may be, if he knows 
all is well with the woman he loves. Then he 
spied Atherton. 

You know?”’ he asked a little huskily. 

\therton nodded. ‘‘I guessed, as much,” 
was his reply. 

Starwell’s smile deepened and there was a 
finality about his tone. ‘‘ Well, you see God- 
mother decided.”’ And he turned toward the 
Pixy again. 

A faint tinge of humor crept into Atherton’s 
look as he stood gazing down at the two be 
fore him—this friend of his from Gotham and 
the slip of a woodsy girl who had bewitched 
him. “I wonder,” he ‘thought, “if the rest of 
us will find in her this spirit of the woods un- 
touched by the world.” He checked his 
thoughts with a mental ejaculation of con- 
tempt. ‘“‘Faugh! it doesn’t in the least matter 
what she may seem to the rest of us; if she 
keeps her meaning for him, that is all that really 
counts. ” And then he spoke aloud to Starwell. 

“Do you know, old chap, that for a thousand 
years or so fiction has been positively prolific 
of the man who would go through fire and 
water for his beloved, but to my knowledge 
you are the first man who has actually—”’ He 
broke off abruptly, realizing that Starwell had 
neither eyes nor ears for him. 

The Pixy was conscious, she was looking 
about her bewildered and frightened. Star- 
well leaned over and covered her hands gently 
with his. “It’s all right, dear heart,’”’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘old Pan didn’t get us this time, and 
from the look of the woods he must have 
cleared out last night with all his spirits; not 
even Godmother was left behind.” 

The look of fear had vanished with the 
first sound of Starwell’s voice, and the Pixy 
smiled up happily into the face bending over 
her. ‘Godmother knew I wouldn’t be need- 
ing her after you had found me. And as for 
Pan, what would Pan be wanting with a Pix) 
who has a soul?” 

Atherton turned away, blinded by the ra- 
diant glory of those two. As he walked around 
the bend of the island where the other campers 
still slept, he hummed in a jocular fashion, 


“Oh, I want to be a bulwark 
And with the bulwarks stand- 


He, Atherton, bookworm and dreamer, had 
been reduced to blatant flippancy as a need to 
mask his own surging emotions. For to him 
had been granted the vision of one of the three 
great miracles of life, and, like many another 
poor dweller in Gotham, he feared lest the 
glory of it might still be shining on his face for 
others to see. 
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— That appeals as strongly to the expert 
painter as it does to the housewife who ap- 
plies it herself— 


—Because that means good-bye to ordinary 


kalsomine with its boiling water and dissolving 
of glue, with its tedious cooling and necessary 
expert skill. 


—That places the finest effects in interior wall 
decorating within the reach of everyone in the 
land. It gives the widest range of beautiful, 


That you may know how easy it is to prepare 
Alabastine, let us tell you how to go about it. 


For each five-pound package of Alabastine add 
two quarts of cold water and stir for one 
minute. Alabastine is then ready to apply. 


There is nothing more simple, except it may 
be its actual. application. This is done by 
means of an ordinary flat wall brush—a little 
care, "tis true—our instructions are simple and 
complete. 


Gives complete idea of room effects. 


Ask for Alabastine 
-—not kalsomine— 
when you buy. See 
the red cross and 
circle is on each 
package you buy at 
the store and when 
delivered at your 
home. At drug, hard- 
ware, paint stores. 
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That is one of the supreme 
advantages of Alabastine! 





Most Beautiful Wall Tint 


Send for Alabastine Color Scheme Demonstrator—It’s F REE! 


A new and unique way showing color scheme possibilities with Alabastine. 
We will receive thousands of 


requests for the Demonstrator. They will be sent 
out in the order of receipt of requests for them, so 
kindly send in yours today. Address: 


The Alabastine Company 
399 Grandville Rd. 
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THE ONLY TOOL 
NEEDED TO APPLY 


velvety nature colors and the finest finished 
and most sanitary job imaginable. It makes a 
new home available, economical, and its ab- 
sence almost inexcusable, for the. price: of 
Alabastine is extremely reasonable. Compared 
with the present almost prohibitive price of 
flat wall paint that does not wash off satisfac- 
torily (and we. manufacture flat wall paint), or 
compared with wall paper that is now so high 
priced, Alabastine is the most economical in- 
terior wall decoration you can use. 


Then if you wish new and ‘individual tints 
and colors you secure them by intermixing 
colors or tints of Alabastine. Complete and 
simple instructions are given for doing this. 


Hundreds of thousands of the most expert 
painters and decorators use Alabastine, as 
well as hundreds of thousands of houseown- 
ers and housewives. Its ease of preparation 
and application makes it the popular interior 
wall tint with everyone. 





Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say ) 


prevents all odors 


of the body 


and keeps the skin and clothing 
fresh and sweet throughout the 
hottest day. ‘‘Mum” does not 
check healthful perspiration— 
that would be harmful. It neu- 
tralizes all odors as they come. 


“Mum” is economical— 
little needed at a time—lasts 
from bath to bath—no waste. 

A snow-white, greaseless 
cream—harmless to skin and 
clothing. 
25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- 


‘“‘MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 





and department-stores 
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“NEW-SKIN”* 


—to prevent infection 


An antiseptic liquid for cuts, scrapes, and 
little hurts. It forms a water-proof cover- 
ing that protects the cut and allows it to 
heal. Carry it with you always. 


At all druggists (10c., 25c.). Or send us 
25c. in stamps for the larger size by mail. 


Be sure to get the genuine. Always in 
glass bottles; red and gold paper cartons. 


NEWSKIN CO., NEW YORK 


QQ WW WWW3UHiGlWdJ 
BAGS x BAGS — BAGS 


Protect your clothes while hanging in the wardrobe with a 
Protectall Wardrobe Bag. Keeps them clean, sanitary, ready 
to wear. Saves time, worry and cleaning bills Made of 
soft grey rope-fibre paper. Open on side with wide dust 
flap. Will last for years 
Protectall Dust Proof Bags Protectall Moth Proof Storage Bags 
Waist 27 x 36 Price 50c Made of Tar Duplex Paper 
Suit 27x50 Garment Bag Price $1.00 
Dress 27 x 60 Fur Bag 75 
Extra 27 x 65 Blanket Bag “150 
SENT PREPAID 


THE MID-WEST BOX COMPANY. 1610 Lytton Bldg 
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| care of most foreign bodies and even insects, 

which get into the ear. The wax has a dis- 
agreeable odor and taste, so that most insects 

which blunder in scramble out again as quickly 
| as possible if they are let alone. If they fail 
to do so, or get stuck in the wax, the best way 
to deal with them is simply to tilt the head 
over toward the other side and gently fill the 
ear with warm water from a teaspoon. This 
will either float them up to the surface or 
drown them, so that they will do no fur- 
ther harm. If they don’t die, promptly add 
half a teaspoonful of alcohol, or two or 
three drops—not more—of kerosene or gas- 
oline to the water. Most of the harm 
done by insects or by foreign bodies, such as 
peas, beans, or shoe-buttons, which children 
occasionally poke into their ears, is done not 
by foreign bodies themselves, but by the excited 
and overenergetic attempts to fish them out 
again with hair-pins, bent wires, or forceps. 
As the shrewd old proverb puts it, “‘ Never pick 
your ear with anything smaller than your 
elbow”; and it might be added, nor clean the 
canal with anything but your knee. 

By a curious coincidence, the other “end” 
of our hearing apparatus also plays a much 
smaller part than is usually supposed in the 
causation of deafness. Our ear-machine is 
made up of three parts: the outer or trumpet 
part, which we have just been considering, the 
middle or drum part, and the inner or nerve 
and sound-registering part, which is buried 
deeply in the bones of the skull, close to the 
base of the brain. While the inner or nerve 
part of the ear is a more frequent cause of deaf- 
ness than is the outer or external part, from 
a practical point of view it stands almost in 
the same category. That is to say, nothing 
that we do or do not do has any particular 
effect in either caus ing or preventing injury 
to it. It is so deeply buried and thoroughly 
protected by solid bone that the only way in 
which it can be damaged is by poisons circulat- 
ing in the blood, usually those of grave, infec- 
tious diseases, such as cerebrospinal meningitis 
and syphilis. 

We thought at one time that the men who 
worked in boiler-making establishments where 
great clanging sheets of metal were ham- 
| mered all day long were very likely to de- 
| velop deafness, and that locomotive engineers 
quite frequently lost their hearing in the inces- 
sant pounding and hammering and battering 
of the cab of a speeding engine, and we used to 
speak of boiler-makers’ deafness and engineers’ 
deafness. These we believed to be due to 
damage of the nerve of hearing by the incessant 
and intolerable insults to which it was sub- 
jected all day long. But when we came to 
examine large numbers of these men carefully, 
we discovered that their ear-drums were thick- 
ened and sunken, their Eustachian tubes 
blocked, and their noses and throats swollen 
and catarrhal. Both classes of men were ex- 
posed at intervals to great heat, so that they 
perspired profusely, and then to drafts of cold 
raw air. And to make a long story short, when 
proper arrangements were made for ventilating 
the boiler-shops with fans, and for screening 
the workmen from unnecessary glare, and 
when locomotives were equipped with com- 
fortable closed cabs and seats and windows 
arranged and doubled glazed so that the engi- 
neer could clearly see the track in all weathers 
without having to thrust his head and shoulders 
out the cab into a howling blizzard, the amount 
of deafness among these men greatly dimin- 
ished, although the clanging and banging went 
on as vigorously as ever. 

The popular impression that old and elderly 
people tend to grow deaf simply by a sort of 
exhaustion or aging of the auditory nerves is 
almost equally unfounded. There are a few 
very troublesome cases of deafness in later life 
which are due to slow, wasting changes— 
hemorrhagic or arteriosclerotic—in the nerves 


of hearing or in the labyrinth of blood-vessels 
supplying that part of the ear. But the great 
majority of cases of deafness in the old are 
due to the same causes which produce it in all 
other ages of life; and these are inflammatory 
changes in the ear-drum and the little chain of 
bones behind it from uncured or neglected 
catarrh of the nose and throat. The reason 
deafness is more common in the old than in the 
young or middle-aged is that they have had 
more chances to catch cold, more years in which 
to develop it. In this as in many other respects, 
our real age depends not so much upon the 
years that have passed over our head as upon 
the colds that have passed through it. 

The middle part of our hearing machine is 
of much greater importance than either “end,”’ 
both for the reason that at least three-fourths 
of all cases of deafness are caused by changes 
in it, and that most of these are preventable. 
So far as concerns any direct reaching or treat- 
ment of this part of the ear itselfi—the drum, the 
shallow cavity behind it, and the Eustachian 
tube which connects it with the back of the 
throat—we are only a little better off than as 
regards the internal or nerve part of the ear. 

But the point of interest and consolation 
is that while thickening and inflammations of 
the drum and the tiny bone behind it (not 
unlike the diaphragm and needle of a tele- 
phone) are the cause of deafness, this inflamma- 
tion almost never starts in the ear itself. The 
one weak spot which nature left in the ear 
when she built it was the tube (Eustachian) 
connecting it with the throat. Although this 
is necessary for various reasons in health, in 
disease it becomes a perfect sewer and feed- 
pipe of pestilence. Never was a better illustra- 
tion of the dangers of bad company; the one 
thing that oftenest ruins the ear is its nearness 
to the throat, and the fact that a tube connects 
them. All the thousand and one colds, ca- 
tarrhs, tonsillitises, measles, scarlet fevers, and 
diphtherias which revel in the throat are liable 
at any moment to slip up the Eustachian tube 
and set the ear ablaze. Then we say we have 
earache, and the reason it hurts so frightfully 
is that the moment the swelling begins, it is 
trapped by the hard bony walls of the drum- 
cavity, until the throbbing almost drives us 
crazy, and finally, bang it goes through the 
drum. Then we say the ear has broken and 
we have a discharge from the ear. 

Nearly all diseases of the middle ear begin 
with the throat, and if they are properly 
treated there, nine-tenths of them can be pre- 
vented from spreading to the ear at all. The 
only proper time to treat a disease of the ear 
is while it is in the throat. Take care of the 
throat and nose, and the ear will almost take 
care of itself. 

The commonest and most important cause 
of middle-ear trouble and deafness is simple 
cold in the head, for the good and sufficient 
reason given in the French nursery rime as to 
why the white sheep eat more grass than the 
black sheep—Parce qw’il y en a plus—because 
there are more of them. Colds, if neglected or 
left half-cured, may either spread to and attack 
the ear-drum directly, or more commonly settle 
in the third tonsil in the roof of the throat and 
produce that swollen and spongy chronic in- 
flamed condition known as adenoids. Biding 
their time there, the colds finally pass on into 
the Eustachian tube and the ear. There are, 
however, two little fevers of childhood which 
show especial fondness for attacking and rup- 
turing the ear-drum—scarlet fever and measles. 
Every little one suffering from either of these 
diseases should be most carefully watched for 
any sign of pain or discomfort in the ear or side 
of the head, and the moment this is detected an 
ear specialist should be called in. Prompt 
skilled treatment will not only save the 
little sufferer much pain and agony, but wil! 
generally save the ear from any serious or per- 
manent damage. 
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MOTHER 


Never Had Your Advantages 


Wash day to her meant hard, grinding labor over the 
board and tub. But now the laundry problem is humanely 
—satisfactorily—economically solved, by equipping the 
home with a 


* 
Glechiic Masher 
2 ° with 2 Ly 
Swinging heversible Wiimger 
It is noc only a wonderfully good washer, but possesses original 
labor-saving features that appeal to good housekeepers instantly. 
Does its work quicker—better—cheaper. 


ore 


2 === Washes Dainty Lingerie 
<r and Fabrics 


With the Maytag you can wash the 
most delicate fabrics perfectly. The 
water is gently, yet so firmly forced 
through the fabrics that cleans- 
ing 1s effected without harming 
the delicate threads. Restores 
to cloth its original lustre. Guar- 
anteed for 3 years—money cheer- 

fully refunded if not satisfied. 
FREE: “The Maytag Laundry Man- 
*ual” is of value to every 
housewife. Contains expert launderers’ 
valuable secrets on washing all fabrics. 
Tells about the new and wonderful May- 
tag. Acopy is yours with our compli- 

ments—send the coupon today. 


e Maytag Co. Dept. 63, Newton, Ia. 


Branches and Warehouses in Most 
Principal Cities. 
Builders of the famous Maytag Multi- Motor 
Washer for homes without electricity. 


| DEALERS: Write! 
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Five to Seven Persons 
BS 34 oz. (244 tablespoonfuls) COX’S 
"4 INSTANT POWDERED GELATINE; 
li pint (2 cups) fresh or canned 
peaches; 5 egg whites; 6 ozs. (', cup; 
sugar; }4 pint (1 cup) cold water; 1 
gil! (‘> cup) hot water. 

Dissolve the Gelatine with the hot water. 
Put the cold water and sugar into a saucepan 
and boil gently for fifteen minutes, add the 
peaches rubbed through a sieve and the Gela- 
tine. Cool and beat it for ten minutes, then 
add the stiffly beaten whites of eggs and 
continue beating until it begins to thicken. 


Pour into a wet mold and turn out when set. 
Serve with cream and sugar. 


A most attractive anddelicious 
way to serve peaches. Try it— 
and realize the helpfulness of 
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Instant Powdered 


GELATINE 


in making desserts for all seasons. Three 
generations of American housewives 
have used and approved this standard 
imported gelatine. Pure and whole- 
some and always gives excellent results. 












: On request, we will mail you Cox’s 
hee Manual of Gelatine Cookery. It is 
Miss Marion Harris Neil’s compilation of 178 
recipes for gelatine desserts, salads, savories 
and garnishes. : 


THE COX GELATINE CO. 
Dept A, 100 Hudson Street, N.Y. City 


-A.for J. & G. Cox, Ltd., 
rgh, Seotlar 
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=e NOSCO Onion Salt 


Seasoning is the 
Secret of Delicious 
Cooking * 


Delight your family and guests 
. with the delicate onion flavor in your 
cooking. Order a fifteen-cent shaker of “‘Nosco 
Onion Salt” from your grocer today. 

It is the essence of fine onions combined scientifically 
with pure salt. Try it in soups, roasts and salads. 


If your dealer cannot eapply zoe with ‘‘Nosco’’ season- 
ings—ONIONS, POULTRY, CELERY, GARLIC—send 
15e for full size trial shaker. | 


NATIONAL ONION SALT CO., 130 N. Fifth Ave., Chicago 
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9 CURTAINS As They Ought to Be 


(Continued from page 55 


is the gathered French, or Austrian, shade. 
This shade is usually made of silks or mercer- 
ized casement cloths, and is adjusted by means 
of fine pulley-cords which lower or raise it. 
For sun-parlors this treatment has especial 
merit, as it subdues the light streaming 
through the upper parts of the windows, leaves 
unobstructed as much of the lower part as is 
desired, or darkens any portion of the room, 
and the shades do not blow about, as some cur- 
tains do, with every shifting breeze. 

The gathered shade, however, seems rather 
pretentious to be in good taste for ordinary 
room use in a private home. A better plan for 


| a bedroom is to make the shade of glazed 


chints, which comes especially for this purpose 
to match many of the best stock patterns. This 
hangs between the sheer muslin or net curtain 
and the window glass, and only a soft chints 
valance is needed to complete the scheme. 

Having decided what style of treatment a 
window should receive, the choice of color 
arises, and this raises the question as to 
whether window and door curtains are a part 
of the furniture of a room or, together with the 
walls, a part of its background scheme. The 
answer is, “ Both.” 

Rightly chosen, draperies will connect the 
furniture with ‘the background against which 
it stands. For the sake of emphasizing 
this idea the exact color of the curtains is 
repeated in the furniture. Wherever possible 
the material of the curtains is used in the up- 
holstery of one or more conspicuous pieces of 
furniture in a room, as shown at the lower left 
on page 62. Or, having the combination of 
plain walls and figured furniture-coverings, one 
may use a plain curtain material of some color 
prominent in the upholstery and thus make 
the draperies carry a little bit of each decora- 
tive idea. Or the plan may be reversed to 
emphasize the design in the curtain goods and 
have the upholstery plain. In this case a self- 
figured fabric harmonizing with the color of 
the walls should be used. 

The idea of draperies as a sort of connect- 
ing-link between furniture and walls explains 
why the whole family of gold- and tobacco- 
browns in solid-color hangings is so much 
easier to handle with the formula of tan, or 
yellow, or brown-toned walls and mahogany 
or oak furniture than are foreign colors like 
green or blue. To be sure, blue hangings with 
mahogany is a favcrite combination, but a 
pleasing one only where there is a high wains- 
coting with the same blue above it, or where 
there is plenty of ivory or putty-colored wood- 
work, and the walls are gold or a neutral putty. 

The one big exception to the rule of tving 
together the furniture and walls by means of 
the draperies is where a_ bold-patterned 
chints or material of a strong contrasting color 
is intentionally used in the furniture for sake 
of contrast and to serve as the chief decoration 
of an otherwise plain or somber room. For 
example, Italian blue or rich crimson curtains 
may be stunning, and no less artistic, in a 
brown oak room where furniture and walls are 
both of the same dark tone. Or a brilliant- 
colored chints may be just the thing to “tone 
up” an otherwise insipid bedroom with light 
walls and white furniture, or a room with 
neutral walls and mahogany furniture all in a 
quiet key. Even in these cases there will be 
a feeling of incompleteness unless the decora- 
tive idea is featured elsewhere in some bit of 
upholstery, as above suggested. or in some 
other accessory, as a lamp-shade, so intense 
in color as to keep the curtains from becom- 
ing the most conspicuous thing in the room. 

For curtains should be conspicuous only 
now and then, in dining-rooms or bedrooms or 
halls where one can afford to call attention to 
the decoration of a strong color or an especially 


| striking design without detracting from more 


important things. In a living-room many 
very decorative curtains are apt to have a 


disturbing effect; so, where the gaiety of chints 
or a sharp contrast of color and design is 
needed to relieve a monotonous scheme, it is 
well to compromise by picking out one of the 
darker tones of the patterned curtain goods 
and using it for plain-colored portiéres at the 
doors. Incidentally, portiéres should always 
be as dark in color-value, if not actually darker, 
than the window curtains. This effect is 
easily gained where light-weight silks or light- 
ground prints are used for the curtains, with 
plain velvets, reps, or velours at the doors. 

Finally, we must consider the relative values 
and suitability of certain classes of goods for 
certain uses. That damask hangings have no 
place in a very simple room goes without saying, 
but that the good hand-blocked linens are 
now thought “‘good enough” for any but a 
very formal room, and that the combination 
of chints with silk and velvet upholsteries is 
sanctioned by the best usage today, for town 
as well as country houses all the year around, 
is perhaps not so well understood. Another 
material which has come into wide favor for 
window hangings is upholsterer’s taffeta. 
Soft, lustrous, possessing refinement and ele- 
gance without being in any way ornate, it is 
as much used in bedrooms as in drawing- 
rooms, despite the good old theory that cur- 
tains for the former should not fear the tub. 

For informal living-room use there are no 
end of lovely crépe silks, tub silks, and rich 
Japanese prints, all at a moderate price. And 
there are soft  self-printed brocades, silk- 
grenadines with a shadow design, which arc 
particularly charming for casement windows 
and French doors, and wonderful two-toned 
silk reps with blue woven over a warp of gold 
threads, rose over gray, orange over red, etc. 

And with all these, we have still to mention 
that large category of fascinating ‘“sunfast’’ 
goods—mostly mercerized cottons, as very few 
and only very expensive silks can be guaran- 
teed for permanent color. Indeed, but a frac- 
tion of even the mercerized sunfast stuffs are 
literally what their name implies, though, for 
some baffling reason many of them do truly 
hold their color forever and a day. : So it is 
well to remember in regard to velvet hangings 
that the inexpensive cotton velours of good 
grades will wear infinitely better in a sunny 
room than a linen- or silk-backed velvet at a 
much higher price, and that many of the in- 
expensive mercerized reps are better in this 
respect than all-silk goods. 

In the choice of thin stuffs for sash curtains, 
the very filmiest thing possible is fine filet 
net—the round-meshed nets do not always 
launder satisfactorily, whereas the square- 
meshed filets or the sheer striped English nets, 
which are barely more than the thickness of 
gauze, do launder well. Next come the coarse- 
meshed filet nets, fine marquisettes, and 
closely woven, but sheer voiles. One may 
even for economy’s sake resort to the finest 
cheese-cloth, but it is not wise to buy scrim. 
Two pieces of material, the one marquisette 
and the other scrim, may seem exactly the 
same thing at a glance, but they will not seem 
so after laundering. A thread drawn from real 
marquisette will untwist into two round hard 
cotton threads, but a thread from the scrim 
will become fuzzy and break apart. The 
reason is simply that in scrim there are not 
two threads, but only one soft, thick strand 
of the same weight, perhaps, but with only 
half the strength of the double-twisted finer 
thread. Moreover, in the process of “doubling” 
and mercerizing the hard, long-fiber cotton 
from which real marquisette is made, the 
threads are passed through water and the mor« 
you wet them the tighter they get. So the 
mesh of marquisette comes back from th« 
laundry clean cut, lustrous, and sheer, bu! 
when the poor scrim curtain goes to the tub 
the short fibers of its single cotton threads 
ruff up, the goods (Concluded on page 126 













RICE ICE CREAM with NABISCO 


Boil two and one-half tablespoonf uls of rice 
in a pint of milk with three-fourths of a 









stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Freeze ai 
serve in sherbet glasses wah Nabisco. 

















5 HEN desserts are served, Nabisco Sugar Wafers should 

accompany them as a matter of course, for these ex- 
quisite confections add the final touch of deliciousness to ice 
creams, frozen puddings or water ices. 


The recipe for Rice Ice Cream given above is original. It 
was created especially for use with Nabisco, so the hostess 
who serves Rice Ice Cream and Nabisco at her next “at home” 
will furnish a delightful surprise to her guests. 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers are sold in ten-cent and twenty-five-cent tins. 


ANOLA— Another sugar-wafer confection. 
Serve anywhere, any time, with any dessert. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Who Wants 
Bran Benefits? 


Who wants the buoyancy and 
cheer which come through Nature’s 
laxative? 

No need to eat clear bran to get 
them. The same results come 
through a dainty, hiding 25 per 
cent bran flakes. 

Pettijohn’s is delicious. No morn- 
ing dish was ever more inviting. 
And the after-effects are as pleasing. 

People who start this form of 
bran diet very rarely stop. 


Fettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Chicago (1357) 



































Less needed- 
truer flavor- 
always the same 


Burnetts 
VANILLA 


*® Costs but little more than inferior ex- 
tracts, and gives the rich flavor of the 
best quality Mexican Vanilla. 


Write for “115 Dainty Desserts” 
—giving your grocer’s name 


Joseph Burnett Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Ask for and java and So 


SKINNERS 


THE HIGHEST QUALITY 


*MACARONI 


36 Page Recipe Book Free 


SKINNER MFG.CO., OMAHA, U.S.A. 


LARGEST MACARONI FACTORY IN AMERICA 
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| he could. 
| and every one felt immensely relieved. They 
| turned their backs on the Trees of the Fruit 


\CURTAINS 4s They Ought to Be 


(Concluded from page 124) 


thickens, and the surface sheen wears com- 
pletely off. 

The curtaining of all windows should have 
the same appearance from the front of the 
house at least, and the average home is made 
much more harmonious inside as well as out- 
side when the sash curtains are all alike in 
style and effect. Remember, too, that while 
the “‘snow-white” curtain sounds well enough 
in romance, it seldom looks other than crude 


and glaring in real rooms, where cream, deep 
ivory, and écru tones are almost invariably 
best. Do not spend days and nights planning 
a color-scheme, and hours selecting the drap- 
eries for a room, and then make the common 
mistake of supposing that because the sash 
curtains must be inconspicuous, they are of 
small consequence. The harsh note of white 
muslin or net sash curtains spoils many an 
otherwise charming room. 


The Rest of the Story 


(Continued from page 4° 


But as he stood there, feeling highly uncom- 


| fortable, he heard happy shouts and cries be- 
| hind him, and turning, he saw all the children 


racing across the pasture toward him with 
their eyes fixed on the trees. Every moment 
one of them would stop running, and another 
look would come into his eyes, and sud- 
denly the boy knew that the same thing was 
happening to them that had happened to 
him. They were seeing their dreams come 
true. Of course each child was dreaming and 
seeing a different thing, although the boy 
didn’t know this nor did any of the others 
until afterward. 

Just then a new thought came to the boy. 
“The soldiers might frighten them,’’ said the 
thought. “If there were only some apples 
on this tree to offer them!” 

Instantly the soldiers were gone, and the 
boy saw the nearest bough loaded with apples. 
He had no time to give any one the fruit, how- 
ever, because the others were too busy racing 
to their own dreams, and the boy became too 
busy watching them. Some of the children now 
began to reach the trees and stand beside him, 
and the boy could tell by the way they acted 


| that they felt just as he had about it all. For 


each child had seen his dream change several 
times into something else, and there beside 


| him they stood staring at the last dream come 
p, o> 


true. Then all at once they heard the Piper’s 
music, and there he stood right behind them 
in the road they had left, playing as hard as 
The music was sweeter than ever, 


of Dreams Come True and raced back across 


| the pasture. 


The Piper didn’t stop playing even when he 
had all the children back again. He kept 
right on, and let the music speak for him. The 
children listened to the song the pipes sang 
and learned just what the Piper wanted them 
to know. ‘Dreams change,” sang the music. 
‘All come true, if you dream them out,” said 
the music, ‘but they fold and fade, each one 
to another one, each day, each hour, each breath. 
Seeds to flowers, flowers to fruit, fruit to seeds. 
All dreams change to something else.’ 

That is what the Piper played on his pipes 
by the roadside near the Trees of the Fruit 
of Dreams Come True. And then suddenly 
there was a pause in the music, and the chil- 
dren couldn’t keep still because each one was 
thinking the same thing and all at once they 
spoke aloud and together the question that was 
in their minds. ‘ Why?” cried the children. 

The Piper stopped playing and answered 
them, looking very sober. “Because,” he 
said, “Time is such a swift playfellow. As 
soon as we dream a dream, Time snatches it 
up and runs ahead with it, and he runs so 
fast that before we can reach the dream where 
he hangs it on the Trees, we are so much 
older that the dream has changed.” 

“Well then,” theyasked,“ what shall we do?” 

“There is only one thing to do,” replied the 
| Piper, “and that is to go to The Meadow 
Where Time Stands Still.” 

“Where is that?” cried all the children. 


The Piper raised his pipes and began to play 
again, and he played the end of all his songs. 
For the end of them all was the same thing, 
and a very simple tune with just the same 
words: ‘Follow! follow! follow! follow!” 
Then the Piper began to dance down the road 
again, playing the happy tune, and the chil- 
dren all danced and sang with him until they 
had gone far enough and not an inch farther; 
so, naturally, there was The Meadow Where 
Time Stands Still. 

It was as pleasant a meadow as you could 
possibly expect ever to see anywhere. Every- 
thing was in its place: the flowers were on their 
stalks, standing up and shining, the wind was 
waving them, the bees and butterflies were 
hovering over them, and right in the very 
middle of the meadow on a little hill stood a 
figure that at first they thought was a statue. 
But indeed it was not. It was the most alive 
thing in the world, and the one that has lived 
longer than anything else. Who do you sup- 
pose that is? Why, Time himself, without a 
doubt. And what do you suppose he wes 
doing there in the meadow where the children 
could see him? Standing still, of course. That 
is why they thought, at first, he was a statue, he 
stood so very still. He was extremely glad of 
the chance, because over every other place 
in the world he had to keep flying with all his 
might. It was only in this one magic meadow 
that he could rest; so you may be sure he was 
being still with all his heart. 

3ut you mustn’t think that the children 
were at all interested in him when they first 
caught sight of him. What they were all 
really interested in was the pleasant meadow. 
There were two reasons for this. One was 
that they had come such a distance since 
they had left their village that if they had 
gone much farther they would have been too 
tired to play. The other reason was that they 
immediately saw that this was the most at- 
tractive meadow in the world. At first they 
didn’t know why this was. They merely felt 
that it was the very place they had wanted to 
play in all their lives. And while they played. 
the Piper sat on the gate to the meadow and 
made his pipes sing with them until the very 
sky seemed to dance. And so they might 
have played much longer, without noticing 
anything more magical about the meadow, if 
it hadn’t been for one of the little girls. She 
was just beginning to skip fifty on a rope of 
grass when her turn came in a dancing game. 

“Oh,” she said, “I won’t have time to 
skip,” and she stopped then and there. The 
Piper heard her, immediately stopped his pipes, 
and came forward to where the children were. 

“T see I must explain again,” he said. 
“Those were no words for this meadow. This 
is the one place in the world where you will 
find time for everything. Just remember that 
and play to your heart’s content.” With that 
he went back and sat again on the gate playing 
onhis pipes. Then the children began to notice 
the magic. Their beautiful play-day was not to 
be spoiled by having to hurry on to things at 
least no better and most of them not so good. If 
they wanted to watch a (Concluded on page 128) 
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TALCUM POWDERS remain a standard 
of comparison. Mennen’s Talcums are 
guardians of comfort. They'll shield you 
against many discomforts, both under 
blistering summer skies and in winter’s 
blasts. ‘The Mennen line fills every pos- 
sible need of talcum in the home: Borated, 
the standard baby powder, Violet and Un- 
scented; Sen Yang, with its subtle Oriental 
perfume; Flesh Tint and Cream Tint, each 
charmingly tinted and scented; the new 
Talcum for Men, an essential after shaving 
—all with the original borated formula 
that has never been bettered. 


It’s best to buy Mennen’s Talcums by the 
half-dozen assorted cans at one time, one 
for every taste and purpose. The jolly 
Mennekin blocks for the kiddies are 
packed with each set of six. Ask your 
druggist. Or we will send them direct, 
carriage prepaid, for $1.50. 


NEN'S 


SHAVING CREAM—Do your men folk hate 
to shave? If you want them to be clean- 
shavenand comfortable, give them something 
which will make shaving pleasant instead of 
a torture. Mennen’s Shaving Cream makes 
shaving quicker, safer, and far less of a nuis- 
ance. It saves face, nerves, time, and razor 
blades. It soothes the tenderest skin and 
softens the toughest beard. Get him a tube 
of Mennen’s. It will please him. 


MENNEN MINIATURES—For conveni- 
ence on week-end trips, for guest rooms, 
etc., we prepare attractive snap-cover boxes, 
which are known as Mennen Miniatures, 
in two sizes, containing either three or five 
products, assorted among the following: 
Shaving Cream, Tar Shampoo, Cold Cream, 
Borated Soap, Talcum for Men, Violet, 
Cream Tint or Flesh Tint Taleum. These 
may be purchased at your dealers for 15c 
or 25c, depending on size. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 
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2 CHEMICAL Co, i ’ of | i dh 


319 Orange St., Newark, N. J. 
Canadian Factory 
Montreal, Quebec 

Sales Agents for Canada: 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd. 


Toronto, Ontario 

























Such Ham! Such Tongue!! And Such 
Chicken!!! They’re perfectly delicious, 
these three new Meat-Treats(potted) ; and 
they are so very different from anything 
you've ever tasted that you simply mus? 
try them. And when you do,you’lljust 
naturally say, “Um-m-m Meat-Treats”. 


THE NATIONAL DELICATESSEN 
Made in Milwaukee 


are sold by the pound orin tins. Write tous if your 
dealer does not sellthem. Or, send us his name 
and 20 cents in postage, and we'll mail you pre- 
paid, a full size tin of Ham or Tongue Meat-Treat 
(potted). If you prefer Chicken, send 25 cents. 

FREE e Write for our booklet 

: 4a/* “Suggestions”, contain- 

ing recipes for many dainty dishes. 


L. Frank & Son Co. Dept. C- 1 Milwaukee 


DEALERS: Write for ““Frank-Ness”, the 
magazine chock full of profit making 
heips for your Delicatessen Department. 


BROKERS: Write. 


Many new treats 
x for the table 





Kornlet is a table treat the nov- 
elty of which does not wear off. 
Scores of the most appetizing new 
dishes can be quickly prepared with 
it—soup, pudding, custards, frit- 
ters, gems and other delicious 
dishes. It is highly nourishing. 

Kornlet is the concentrated, 
creamy extract from the juicy 
kernels of plump, young, green 
sweet corn. Being like an extract, 
it ‘goes’? a long way. 


The Kornlet recipe 
folder 


offers really new and 
helpful suggestions. 
Write for free copy. 


Grocers sell Kornlet, 25¢ 


The Haserot Canneries 
Company 


Dept.b Cleveland, Ohio 


DON’T WIPE 
THE DISHES 


They will ‘‘wipe them- 
selves” if you use a 


* Perfection Dish Dryer 
Seald each dish after washing and place in racks of 
dryer. Dishes dry clear, bright and lintless—un. 
touched by insanitary towels. Saves hours of drudg- 
ery daily—practically 30 days of hard, useless work 
each year. Durable, electrically-welded. Sent, pre- 
paid, 20 days’ trial, on receipt of $1.75. Try it. Must 
please or money refunded. 
PERFECHTION DISH DRYER CO. 
2114-D, Ashland Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 


BULLETINS ON HOME-MAKING 


“Free-Hand Cooking,”’ zoc; alues,’’ roc; Five- 
Cent Meals,” z0c; “Up-To-Date Home,” labor-saving 
appliances, 64 pp. 15¢; ‘‘Profession of Home-Making,” 
home-study courses—F REE 


REE. 
OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507a W. G9th St, CHICAGO, ILL | 
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| speaking, while the children waited. 
| the Piper sighed deeply and beckoned all the 
children about him. 


The Rest of the Story 


(Concluded from page 126) 


butterfly or a bee or even a humming-bird, they 
could stop to do so: they could fill their hearts 
with the lovely thing. If they played a game, 
the game didn’t end until every child had his 
chance to enjoy it. Everything was happy and 
natural instead of hurried and fussed and 
driven off or dragged away. They had time 
to be themselves, just as grown people are 
themselves. And finally, when the children 
all came to understand this, it seemed the most 
wonderful thing of all. 

As quickly as the Youngest Boy, who was 
the last to enter The Hill, realized it, he thought 
of Jan. “Oh,” he said, “if this meadow could 
only have been outside, Jan would have had 
time to catch up with us.” 

As soon as he said this, all the children re- 
membered Jan and began to think about him 
so that a great change soon came over the 
place that had been so happy. Little by little 
they stopped their games, they dropped out 
of the dances, and drew together in groups, 
talking about poor Jan, until the Piper began 
to notice it. Then his music wavered and soon 
stopped altogether. He knew at once just 
what was going on, for you couldn't keep any- 
thing from him. 

“They will leave me,” he said, “just as all 
the others do. They will go back. No child 
will stay.” And as he said this, a big tear came 
out of his heart and stole through his eye and 
fell on his pipes. He couldn’t stand this and 
jumped off the gate as though it had burned 
him. The children noticed this and suddenly 


| thought of telling him what they were think- 


ing of. 

“Tt’s Jan,” they said, running to the Piper. 
“He’s left outside. Can’t he come in?” 

The Piper hung his head. ‘“ No,” he said 
sadly, “not in the way you came.” 

The children were so troubled by this that 
they hadn’t any more questions to ask, but 
began to talk among themselves, and at last 
they decided what must be done. They ap- 
pointed one of the boys to tell the Piper their 
decision, and the Piper listened as though he 
didn’t already know. 

“We'll have to go back,” said the boy. 
“Tt isn’t fair. We can’t be happy here with a 
boy left outside. Jan couldn’t keep up with 
us, so we'll have to go out to him. We’re 
sorry for him.” 

“ Aren’t you sorry for me?”’ asked the Piper. 

The boy was astonished at such a question 
and looked up to see whether it wasn’t a joke, 
but he saw such a look in the Piper’s eyes 
that he came near crying for sympathy. He 
thought the Piper looked lonelier than any one 


| in the whole world, and he wanted to say that 
| he would try to stay a little while and comfort 
| the Piper. 


But this was not to be. 


“No,” said the Piper, “you wouldn’t be 


| happy while any one was outside.” 


Then he stood there for some time without 
At last 


“T can at least take you to the center of 
the meadow so that you will bear away the 


| Gift with you when you go,” said he. 


The children, of course, didn’t understand 
this, but he began once more to play on his 


| pipes and led them toward the little hill in 
| the center upon which Time stood so still. 


The tune that he led them by was not nearly so 
gay and light-hearted as formerly. It had 


| tears in it now, but it was still the sweetest 


of all music, and at least it was partly glad. 


| And when they had all reached the very 


middle of the meadow, they gathered around 
the little hill upon which Time stood so that 
they could all have a good look at him. In- 
deed he was wonderful and strange to see, for 
although he did not stir from his place, he 
was continually changing in appearance. At 
one moment he seemed the oldest person that 
one could possibly imagine, and yet, while 


you watched him, he seemed to be the young- 
est and the newest being in the world. And 
all about his feet grew the most glorious flowers 
the children had ever seen. They gleamed like 
sunny waves, they burned like stars, they 
seemed the happiest and most alive things the 
earth had ever borne. 

Then the Piper spoke. “O, Time,” he said, 
“here in the one place where you do not fly 
from them these children may not stay. We 
are to be left alone again. But before they go, 
I beseech you to give each child one of your 
eternal flowers, so that their hearts will not 
change.”’ 

And when the Piper had said this, suddenly 
the children noticed that Time was smiling 
down at them. And while he smiled, he 
stooped and began to pick the flowers about 
his feet, and to each child he held out a flower. 

“Take them,” said the Piper, “and hold 
them against your breasts.”’ 

So each child did as he was told, and when 
all had received their flowers, Time stood up 
and smiled again at them, and all at once the 
flowers were gone from their hands, and the 
children could feel them inside their hearts, 
living and gleaming and making them perfectly 
happy. Each child could look into his own 
heart and see the flower there, and also into 
the heart of every other child. 

“Now,” said the Piper, ‘““you may go back. 
But you will always be different from the 
others. I have done all that I could for you. 
You will be children now all your lives. Your 
bodies will grow up, and you will look just 
like the others, but in your hearts each one 
will always remain a child, for Time has given 
you his ever-living, happy flower. Come 
now, for I must play and lead you out- 
side again.”” And he raised his pipes to his 
lips sadly. 

But the Youngest Boy did not forget his 
friend outside. ‘“‘May I take one of the 
flowers for Jan?” he asked. 

The Piper looked questioningly at the figure 
standing before them. Then again Time 
stooped and gave the Youngest Boy another 
flower. Every one seemed much _ happier 
after this, and even the Piper put some gay 
notes into his music as he began to play and 
lead the children away on the path that led 
outside. 

As to how long they were upon the jour- 
ney, or how long they had been gone, that 
doesn’t really matter. What matters is that 
they did go through the hillside gate and that 
their parents had them back at last—even 
though some story-tellers got the tale mixed 
and say that they stayed away forever. But 
how could they have stayed and been happy, 
with Jan and all the others outside? So Jan 
received a flower into his heart like the rest, 
because of the Youngest Boy’s faithfulness, 
and Jan remained a child at heart all his life, 
as the other children did, although they all 
seemed to grow up and look like every one else. 

And now that we know what became of the 
children, we had better tell one more thing 
about the Piper. He left the children at the 
gate when they passed outside through The 
Hill. He looked lonelier than ever when they 
left him, but he waved to them bravely. They 
never saw him again. But as long as they 
lived, whenever they felt lonely, because of 
having the heart of a child in a world of grown- 
up people, they would always wander off alone 
to some hillside or meadow, and then, far off, 
but as clear and sweet as ever, they could hear 
the Piper’s music, and they would know he 
was thinking of them. 

Best of all, he is still as alive as ever, and 
any one who keeps his heart like a child’s 
may hear him at times and in the right places. 
And for each one that hears him, he is a little 
less lonely, because he dreams of a time when 
everybody will become as a child, and nobody 
will be left outside. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 
“The Cleaner NOT 
Built Like a Broom” 
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“My Electrical Home” 
Electricity should be your servant. 


Few women realize the uses to which electricity can be put 
in their own homes, as a means of simplifying housework. 


The same wires that now serve you so well with light are 
ready to bring you new comfort, convenience and enjoyment. 


Next to the easy availability of electricity in most homes is 
its low cost. You all know of the small cost of burning one 
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electric lamp. For operat- 
ing most of these devices, 
the current consumption is 
little more than that of an 
ordinary Mazda lamp. 


First are those wonder- 
ful labor-savers — the 
vacuum cleaner and the 
dish-washer; and the elec- 
tric iron and washing ma- 
chine for the laundry. 


Then the electric toaster 
and the many other heat- 
ing devices for the easy 
preparation of food, and 
the little step-saving inter- 
phone for communication 
from room to room. 


All of these devices are 
sold under the Western 
Electric name, which 1s a 
quality-guarantee, 


Write us for our litera- 
ture and the name of our 
nearest agent in your local- 
ity. Askfor booklet No.66 J, 
“The Electrical Way.” 


If your house is not wired 
for electricity—and if there 
js no Electric Company 
supplying current in your 
locality, you can have all 
of these electrical conven- 
iences at small cost through 
one of our Home Electric 
Lighting Equipments. Ask 
us about it. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Denver San Francisco 
Salt Lake City Oakland 
Omaha Los Angeles 


Oklahoma City Seattle 


Boston Birmmghum EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICALNEED Houston Portland 





‘Western Electric 
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nN Minute Tapioca& Minute Gelatine 





Danish Pudding 


Cook 4; cup ae Tapioca in 3 euptale hot soon 

minutes. Ac 4, cup sugar, 1 saltspoon salt and 1 ° e 

small tumbler grape jelly. Stir till dissolved. Serve Jellied Chicken 

ice-cold with sugar and whipped cream. Pint ripe Boil 1 chicken until it falls from the bones. Salt and pepper and strain off the broth. Cook down 

strawberries may be used in place of jelly. the broth to a scant quart, then add 2 envelopes Minute Gelatine dissolved in 2 tablespoons boiling 
water and add the chicken chopped. Put in a mold and when hard, turn on a platter. Slice witha 





sharp knife and garnish with parsley and hard boiled eggs, Shown here molded in individual molds 
or cups, a slice of hard boiled egg jellied in the side of each mold. Garnish with lettuce or parsley. 





Maple Walnut Tapioca 


Heat 1 pint milk and stir into it carefully 2 heaping 
tablespoons Minute Tapioca. Cook 15 minutes, then 
add the well-beaten yolks of 2 eggs and a pinch of salt, 
but NO sugar. Stir for 3 minutes, then let cool. Beat 
3%, cup of maple syrup into the cool tapioca and add 
English walnut meats, chopped fine. Serve with 
whipped cream and place half nuts on the top. 





Tapioca Griddle Cakes 


Mix 2 cups Tapioca Cream, unflavored (see Minute Cook Book), % cup milk, % teaspoon salt, 1 cup 
& flour and 2 level teaspoons baking powder. Bake on a hot griddle and serve with butter and honey or 
\ ; maple syrap. These are delicious for Sunday morning breakfast and easily prepared, as the Tapioca 


Cream can be made the day before. 










































Ss aol Minute Dainties-~madewith 






















3 
4 
American Cream 
Heat 1 pint milk boiling hot, stir in slowly 1 envelope e 
Minute Gelatine which has been mixed with 2 tab! - the : ‘RI “| y Minute 
spoons sugar, Add the yolks of 2 eggs, beaten with a 
little a — onlya Fee Ce emg ge neg ly. 
Remove from fire, stir in the whites o he eggs, 
beaten with 2 tablespoons sugar, and flavor to taste. C k B k 
Shown here molded Lvaheenk glass and served with 00 00. 
whipped cream into which dry cocoa has been stirred. 
(Teaspoon of dry cocoa to 1 cup of cream, whipped) 
i ee 
Tapioca Pie : 
Bake a short pie crust. Cook 1 pint milk and 4 table- 
spoons Minute Tapioca 15 minutes. Add '4 cup suger, 
beaten yolks of 2 eggs and 4 cup of cherry preserves. 
Stir until quite thick, flavor with lemon, pour into 
pie crust. Cover with meringue and brown, Requires 
No Soaking 
A great variety of old and | 
° | 
new tapioca desserts can be 
made with it in fifteen minutes. No long 5 
soaking nor under-done desserts. : 
° ° ° . ( 
Minute Tapioca is an energy food for everybody, with j 


Orange Jelly Cups especial benefits for romping children and people who exercise. 


Delicious, wholesome and pure. Price, 15 cents for full size, 
10-ounce package, making 6 quarts of pudding or 12 generous 
desserts for the average family. 






Bissolve 1 envelope Minute Gelatine and 1 cup of 
sugar in 1 cup of boiling water. Cut 4 oranges in 
halves, remove the pulp, pink or notch the edges, and 
lay the skins in cold water. Add the juice of the 
oranges and of 1 lemon to the geiatine. This should 
make 1 pint. Dry the skins and fill with the above 
mixture. As shown, jelly is first hardened in a dish 
and cut in cubes to fill skins. Sections of oranges 
may be added with the jelly cubes, 









Gold Medal of Honor, Highest Award at Panama-Pacific Exposition 
Awarded Minute Tapioca and Minute Gelatine 
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Neapolitan Jelly 
Dissolve 2 envelopes Minute Gelatine and 1 cup sugar in 2 cups of boiling water. Divide into three 
parts. Color one part pink and flavor with rose, Leave one part white and flavor with lemon. The 
third part color with dissolved cocoa, Beat each part as it begins to jell and mold separate flavors 
in after-dinner coffee cups or small molds. Serve as shown with whipped cream and whole nut., 





Fruit Pudding 


Mix 1 envelope Minute Gelatine with % cup of sugar and dissolve in 4 cup of boiling water. Set 
aside to cool and when beginnning to thicken add 1 cup cream whipped. Just before it sets, stir in 1 
cup grated pineapple, mix thoroughly and turn into a mold. Make a second part just the same as the 
first, using 1 cup strawberry pulp instead of pineapple. Set aside until cool but not jellied, then pour 
on the top of the pineapple jelly, which is already solid, and set back in refrigerator. When ready to 
serve unmold and slice Tike ice cream. Made here with canned strawberries. Fresh fruit may be used. 












New Minute Cook Book FREE 
With Generous Sample 
of Minute Gela- 

















Measured 


for Use 


Four envelopes to each package, 
1 pint of jelly to each envelope. Promptly 
dissolves in hot milk or water. Makes light, tempt- 
ing, transparent desserts. 


Sample package of Minute Gelatine, enough to make a pint 
of jelly, sent free with Minute Cook Book. The Minute Cook 
Book gives a choice from 124 delicious Tapioca and Gelatine 
recipes which you can make in a few minutes. Use coupon. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 309 East Main St., Orange, Mass. 






Menu and House- 
hold Help Service of Minute Tapioca Company. 


Mrs. Derby “i aneateese 








Orange Fluff 


Mix 1 envelope Minute Gelatine and 3 tablespoons 
sugar and dissolve in 1 pint of boiling water. Add 
the juice and grated rind of 1 orange and the juice 
of half a lemon. When beginning to set, mix in the 
beaten whites of two eggs which have been beaten 
stiff. This may be served in sherbet cups or molded 
as shown with whipped cream and whole nuts on top, 





Raspberry or Strawberry Tapioca 


Cook for 15 minutes in a double boiler 4% cup Minute 
Tapioca, 1; cup sugar, 1 teaspoon butter and 3 curs 
of hot water. Crush 1 pint strawberries, sweeten to 
taste and let stand one-half hour. Take the tapioca 
from the fire and stir in the yi Set in a cool 
place. It should be served very cold, This dessert is 
delicious served with whipped creAm. Raspberries 
may be used in place of strawberries, Shown molded 
in sherbet glass, 





Pineapple Tapioca 


Boil '; cup Minute Tapioca, ¥ cup of sugar, and a 
pinch of salt in 4 cups of water till clear. Remove 
from fire and add 1 cup pineapple grated or chopped 
with 4; cup of sugar. Serve with cream. This is 
shown served on a slice cf canned pineapple with 
whipped cream and whole nut on top. 





Chocolate or Cocoa Blanc Mange 


Add 44 cup Minute Tapioca, 'f cup sugar, and a little 
salt to 3 cups chocolate or cocoa made proper strength 
for drinking. Let cook 15 minutes, stirring frequently. 
Remove from the stove, flavor with vanilla and pour 
into a mold. Unless one wishes to mold this dessert 
another cup of chocolate or cocoa may be_ used. 
Shown here molded in a tea cup and served with 
whipped cream. 


7 
r 


yg Minute Cook Book 


7 Name 


SN ios kas eeu 


ff i ee oe State ci ccces 


4 


7 
7 


Y a MINUTE 

TAPIOCA 

7 COMPANY, 

309 East Main St., 
Orange, Mass. 


7 Gentiemen: Please 
send me a copy of the 


and 


sample of Minute Gelatine. 


Jf Grocer’s Name...........0-2+005 GO 
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occupied exclusively by Belding girls, by 
feF *; the way - above - the- ordinary workers 
as se who produce Belding’s Silk Fabrics. 

ee ae Re These exceptionally fine quarters are provided by 
oo. the Belding Company, not for philanthropic rea- 
sons merely, but because they know that happy, 
well-cared-for employees are the most economical 
and efficient. 


H=: we picture two of the beautiful homes 





. > 
Chad &. "¢3 
© a, Life in these homes is, indeed, full of variety, 
eal @ every opportunity being given for culture, amuse- 
. ment and recreation. 


The Saturday half - holidays (and these occur 
every Saturday in the year) give ample time for 
rest, walks in the parks and woods adjacent to 
the town, boating on the river and lawn tennis. 
The very best of wholesome food is served; in 
fact the meals are far above those of the ordin- 
ary good hotel, particularly from the point of 
view of cleanliness and general sanitary sur- 

roundings and food preparation. 


Board and laundry are provided atactual cost. 
All conditions obtaining are unique in manufac- 
turing industries; green lawns, shade trees, flow- 
ersanda beautiful riverclose by; quiet so faras 
the ordinary noises of a large city are con- 
cerned, and above all the highly intelligent 
and in every way high-class help employed. 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 





With Happiness 
7 Mlesten Snto Chem 


and the Belding Girls who are so well cared for 


BELDING BROS. & COMPANY Ly 
St. Louis 
San Francisco 

Also manufacturers of BELDING'S Sewing Silks and Embroidery Silks. 


, We (dings 


WK - abrics <4 


. aa .) 
———— . oe? 
- ; LS roae 

“ my =) 





Each home is in charge of a matron whose 37? om 
duty it is to look after the comfort, as well as 
the mental and spiritual well-being of her girls. ) 


Is it any wonder that people who live under 
such ideal conditions can produce the beautiful 
silk fabrics which have made the name “Belding” 
celebrated the world over? Of course, the won- 
derful richness and durability of Belding’s Silk 
Fabrics are due to the fact that they are made of 
the finest Italian long fibre silk and dyed with 
chemically pure dyes. Because they are perfectly 
loomed, cleverly designed, exquisite in their soft 
silky texture—and surprisingly satisfactory even 
after months of constant wear. Belding Silk 
Fabrics are preferred by America’s best-dressed 
women. 


Belding’s Silk Fabrics for Dresses, Linings and 
Petticoats. Guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 
The name ©BELDING'SS is woven in the 
selvedge—the Belding Guarantee Tag or Label 


is attached to ready-to-wear garments. 














Members of women’s clubs—and everyone 
interested in the all-important subject of indus- 
trial conditions—should write for Free Book, 
“The Story of A Silk Mill,” giving detailed 
particulars of the ideal working and living A 
quarters provided by Belding Bros.& Com- (£ 
pany for their employees. : 














Philadelphia Boston ey 
St. Paul Baltimore od a 







— eri INGS % 
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j ‘Why, Daddy, You and Mother Wear Black Cat, Too!” 


bf late this little shaver doesn’t know though, is that thirty years ago when father and 


mother were children, they even then wore Black Cat—just as he does today. 


Three decades of durability have freed from the darning 
basket generations or mothers who have bought Black [7 
Cat Reinforced Hosiery “for all the family.” Styles | advertisement | knees delight thousan 





Look for this 


in greatly en- 


On women’s hosiery, lisle garter tops are reinforced. 
On children’s ih “play-proof,” triple 


of mothers, Black 


for men, women, children—durably reinforced against | jargedsizeon | Cat Reinforced Silk Hosiery for men and women 
wear with extra threads woven in at toe, sole and heel. | * ™°™i® | is genuine Japan Silk pure and “unloaded” 


screens and in 





On men’s hose, welted ribbed tops ‘do not rip off. |_*eaets’ windows where it shows; yet reinforced where wearcomes, 


Black Cat Dyes are guaranteed fast color. 


We are the only hosiery manufacturers in America making aniline 


dyes. We guarantee Black Cat Dyes to be fast-color, non-crocking and a protection to wearers’ feet. 


Men’s All-Silk Hose 


No. 325— Japan 12-ply. 
Seamless, fine gauge. Re- 
inforced heels, toes, soles, 
Rib top. French welt, can- 


not tear loose. and 
All colors « « 50¢2° 


y 


Women’s Boot-Silk Hose 


No. 470 — Fine gauge. 


Women’s All-Silk Hose 


No. 895—Fashioned. Silk 
Lisle top. Reinforced heel 


lisle flare garter top to J 
knee. Extra elastic above and toe. Seamless. Com- 
Gian: Metieeeae bines silk beauty at ankle 
. $ and with durability “50 gn 
heel, sole, toe - up wearing points’ up 


Children’s Reinforced Hosiery f : 


No, 55—Fine gauge for £ 
“Sunday- Wear.” Rein- y 
forced heel and toe,25c up. y 
Also see Nos.15, 20, 10 or 18 a 
—the “Leather Stocking” A 


setae 2Of oy" 


>», 


Send for the FREE Black Cat Catalog showing our 61 Standard Styles in Silks, Cottons, Silk 4 


Lisies, Wools and Merinus in ali Weights and Colors. “For ALL The Family.” From 25c up. 


CHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY COMPANY, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


1913 


Made in U. S. A. for Over 30 Years! 
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Cannot Fade, 
Tear or Crack 
Think what these words could mean to 
you if your walls were covered with 

Sanitas. 

You wouldn’t have to keep the sun out 
of aroom for fear of the wall covering 
fading. You could move your pictures 


around without having the walls 
show a dozen different faded spots. 


Think too, of the sanitary advantage 
of having cleanable walls! Sanitas can 
be wiped with a damp cloth. It is im- 
pervious to water i grease spots. 

But beside being extremely practical 
Sanitas is just as artistic as you would 
expect a high grade wall covering to be. 


ITA 


Styles for 
Every Room 


Sanitas is made on cloth and finished 
in durable oil colors, dull or glazed. 


There are beautiful patterns reproduc- 
ing tapestry, leather, burlap, grasscloth 
and imported wall coverings. In all 
there are 130 styles to choose from— 
enough to make selection easy for any 
color-scheme you wish. 

We maintain a permanentexhibit show- 
ing a model suite of rooms done in 
Sanitas at the Craftsman Homebuild- 
ers Exposition, 6 E. 39th St., New York. 
Ask your decorator or dealer to show 
youSanitas. Look fortheSanitas 
trademark on the back of goods. 


Write for Sanitas Booklet and samples, and learn 
how economical this modern wall covering is. 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co., Ine. 


320 Broadway 


GOT aaa 
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The Trenton Potteries Cx: 
Bathrooms of Character , 






“> 


Silent 
ey loset 


Makes g 2 ie i| SS 


No Noise TTT era 










yy The Si-wel-clo closet is without 
doubt the greatest forward step that has taken place 
within recent years for the improvement of bathroom equipment. 
The Si-wel-clo closet cannot be heard outside of the closed bath- 
room door—saves you annoyance and embarrassment. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 2050 M. Afine solid 


porcelain Seat Bath on 

me E ] ag base ready to tile in 

patented rim. Integral te meth Sting 
requisite in the well 


spout and mixing cham- 
planned bathroom. 


ber. A lavatory like r) 
this adds dignity and Silent Closet 
Ff 3445 M. An“Ideal” 


character to any bath- 

room—it is rich and ‘ in Ki ] 
aeanaiedas The complete line of The Trenton Pot- id a 
2022 M. Thereisno| teries Co. equipment made of vitreous china hahen Mita: deel 
— and made than} or porcelain comprises bathtubs, lavatories, | This is the sink for long 
this solid porcelain} itz baths, kitchen and laundry sinks. Their | wear and hard knocks. 


“Monarch” corner é : 
Bathtub on base. Its} handsome and heavily glazed surface will 


very appearance carries} not stain or peel. 
with it the feeling of P 


permanence—il is very 






—— 
j 








2110 M. Here is a 
handsome, massive- 
looking Vitreous China 
lavatory. Ithasa 









2201 M. Vitreous 

; ‘ ; China Tuxedo Square 
They are rich and elegant looking—white all Lachey wth teal 
substantial and its glis-| the way through and remarkably durable. Despite | pack and Anti-Splash 
a ge a their greater durability and beauty, china and | Rim. Rich looking and 
speaks extreme clean- 1 porcelain fixtures cost but 10% to 20% more than yet compact. 











liness. 





good grades of enameled metal. 






Write for Booklet M 2—“ Bathrooms of Character ” 
If you are going to build or make any alterations in your bathroom it will pay you to inquire 


into the quality and cost of this fine equipment and also get some modern ideas on bath- 
room arrangements. Our free booklet “Bathrooms of Character” gives all this information. 


= THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


The Largest —— 














45 >» 2201 M 
2022 M 3445 M 
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“Wear-Ever”’ 


1 | . ALUMINUM ROASTER 


i —_—_ | will help you save money 


Le PEON Ye 


: : ' a. ae) Every day in the year you can use 
= the ‘*‘Wear-Ever’’ Roaster—on top of 
the stove over one burner, or in the oven. 





4 - . . The ‘*Wear-Ever’’ Roaster serves so many 
purposes that it saves the cost of other utensils 
~and it will outlast several ordinary roasters. 
‘ It saves fuel because it absorbs heat so readily 
and retains it so long. 
; ; y : ‘‘Wear-Ever”’ utensils give enduring satisfac- 
; tion. They cannot chip, scale nor rust. They 
a are made in one piece, from thick, hard sheet 
: aluminum. 
a 
" . . T ‘ » Baking Apples 
4 Aluminum utensils are NOT “all the same. & “PP 
iy See for yourself the difference between 
‘“‘Wear-Ever’’ and other aluminum and 
, enamel utensils. 
i : Replace utensils that wear out 
4 with utensils that ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
i 
iq 
} For (stamps or coin) and the coupon we will send 
i ONLY _ you prepaid the one-quart ‘‘Wear-Ever’’ 
4 re Stewpan pictured below. Offer good until 
Bi 25 October 20th, 1916, only. Ask for folder, 
Ei “The Turkey and Other Good Things.” 
: The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, 
i 7 Pa., Dept. 16 (or iftyou live in Canada) Northern Aluminum : / 
: ronto, Ontario. Y 
Co., Ltd, Tere : WEAR EVER 
Send prepaid, one-quart ‘‘Wear-Ever” Stewpan. Enclosed | 4 
° : bd satiched > p 
@ is 25c in stamps or coin—to be refunded if not satisfied. Offer 
Bt Y ‘ . tober 2 6. only Y Yl. ALUMINUM 
a Y good until October 20, 1916, only. < 
a Gy io 
ig — Name.. coneienes 
Ei Address: - 
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ont Eo HEINZ 
‘a Vinegars 


IN ORIGINAL PACKAGES 
FILLED AND SEALED 
IN THE HEINZ ESTABLISHMENT 


[a are used to improve the 
flavor of other foods, and the superior quality 
of Heinz Vinegars for use with salads and 
oe cooked vegetables has long been recognized. 
rn Heinz Vinegars are really responsible ina 
large measure’ for the superior flavors and 
appetizing qualities of Heinz Pickles, Rel- 
ishes, Sauces and many other of the 57 
Varieties. 
These Vinegars are now placed on sale in 
sealed packages which insures to the house- 
wife all their natural fine flavor and aroma as 


well as their original purity. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar Heinz Cider Vinegar 
Heinz White Salad Vinegar Also Spiced Salad and Tarragon Vinegars 


All Heinz Vinegars may now be had in glass; pints, quarts and half- gallons 


Heinz Pure , Olive Oil 


For delicious French dress- ri Such Olive Oil as this can 
ing, use any Heinz vinegar | ss be obtained only from 
with Heinz Pure Olive Oil RSA) Beek hh fresh, ripe olives, made 
and the seasoning you like e J = under Heinz conditions. 
best. —— 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are made in Canada 
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If You Did This From 
Early Morning Until Sundown 


—if the life you lived was the healthful active life 
Nature intended—you wouldn't suffer from constipation. 


But that sort of life is impossible for most of us. We 
hurry, worry, over-eat and under-exercise. 


The results—constipation, periodic or chronic—and the 
use of laxatives which aggravate and confirm the con- 
stipation habit. 

NUJOL is a safe and effective means of relieving constipation, and so 
getting rid of the headaches, nervousness, and depression which 
constipation causes. It is not a laxative but acts in effect as a simple 
internal lubricant, softening the contents of the intestines and 


facilitating normal bowel movements. 


Your druggist has NUJOL. Refuse substitutes—look for the name 
NUJOL on bottle and package. Sold in pint bottles only. 


* Dept. 17 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 








Py Pr Moet 


-.--Name RNS. o.oo onsen OR ra eon are ST CS Oa Re 


- 
Send for booklet, “THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address plainly below. ' 
4 
' 
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Loss of Teeth 


Threatens 9 out of 10 


It probably threatens you or 
someone in your household. 
For it is estimated that 9 out 
of 10 persons have ‘‘Acid- 
Mouth’ —which is the prob- 
able cause of 95% of all 
tooth decav. 


PEBECO 


* TOOTH PASTE 

Is The Dentifrice That Counteracts ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’ 
Get all your family to use Pebeco twice daily and visit the 
dentist twice yearly to ward off ‘‘Acid-Mouth.” 


**Acid-Mouth” comes and works in secret. It weakens the enamel 
and opens the way for bacteria of decay to enter the soft interior 


of the teeth. Then comes loss of teeth. 
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Made by LEHN & FINK, Manufacturing Chemists, 159 William Street, New York 
Canadian Office: Unity Building, Montreal 





= | 
= The Test Papers will show you polishes teeth beautifully, removes | 
= whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ unpleasant odors, purifies the mouth | 
= and how Pebeco counteracts it. The and gives a feeling of freshness and 
= trial tube will show you how a real keenness. Pebeco is sold everywhere | 
= dentifrice tastes and acts. Pebeco in extra-large size tubes. | 
= 
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absorbed in a novel of Mrs. Henry Wood’s, 
borrowed, if one could judge by the state of 
its greasy brown paper cover, from the ser- 
vants’ hall. I confess that though to her as 
to her brother I was “Uncle Duncan,” and 
loved ker as a dear sweet English girl, I found 
her lacking in spirituality, in intellectual 
grasp, in emotional distinction. I should have 
said that she was sealed by God to be the 
chaste, healthy, placid mother of men. She was 
forever laughing—just the spontaneous laugh- 
ter of the gladness of life. 

On the last afternoon of her existence she 
came to see me, bringing me a basket of giant 
strawberries from her own particular bed. 
We had tea in the garden, and with her young 
appetite she consumed half the fruit she had 
brought. At the time I did not notice an 
unusual touch of depression. I remember her 
holding by its stalk a great half-eaten straw- 
berry and asking me whether sometimes I 
didn’t find life rather rotten. I said idly: 
“You can’t expect the world to be a strawberry 
without a speck on it. The wise person avoids 
the specks.” 

“But suppose you’ve bitten a specky bit by 
accident?’ 

“Spit it out,” said I. 

She laughed. ‘You think you’re like the 
wise uncle in the Sunday-school books, don’t 
you?” 

“T know I am,” I said. 

Whereupon she laughed again, finished the 
strawberry and changed the conversation. 

There seemed to be no foreshadowing of 
tragedy in that. I had known her, like many 
of her kind, to proclaim the rottenness of the 
universe wnen she was off her stroke at golf, or 
when a favorite young man did not appear at 
a dance. I attributed no importance to it. 
But the next day I remembered. 

What was she doing late at night on the 
steep and lonely bank of the canal about a 
mile and a half away? No one had seen her 
leave the house. No one, apparently, had seen 
her walking through the town. Nothing was 
known of her until dawn when they found her 
body by the lock-gate. She had been dead some 
hours. It was a mysterious affair, upon which 
no light was thrown at the inquest. No one 
save myself had observed any sign of depres- 
sion, and her half-bantering talk with me was 
trivial enough. No one could adduce a reason 
for her midnight walk on the tow-path. The 
obvious question arose, whom had she gone 
forth to meet? What man? There was not a 
man in the neighborhood with whom her name 
could be particularly associated. Generally, it 
could be associated with a score or so. The 
modern young girl of her position and up- 
bringing has a drove of young male intimates. 
With one she rides, with another she golfs, 
with another she dances the one-step, with 
another she fox-trots. Meanwhile, most of 
these satellites have heart-affairs of their own, 
some respectable, others not; they regard the 
young lady with engaging frankness as a woman 
and a sister, they have the run of her father’s 
house, and would feel insulted if anybody 
questioned the perfect correctness of their 
behavior. Each man has, say, half a dozen 
houses where he is welcomed on the same 
understanding. Of course, when one particular 
young man and one particular young woman 
read lunatic things in each other’s eyes, then 
the rest of the respective quasi-sisters and 
quasi-brothers have to go hang. 

In the case of Althea, there had been no sign 
of such specialization. She could not have 
gone forth, poor child, to meet the tw :aty 
with whom she was known to be on terms of 
careless comradeship. She had gone from her 
home, driven by no one knew what impulse, 
to walk in the starlight along the banks of the 
canal. In the darkness, had she missed her 
footing and stepped into nothingness and the 
black water? The coroner’s jury decided the 
question in the affirmative. They brought in a 
verdict of death by misadventure. And up to 
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the date on which I began this little chronicle 
of Wellingsford that was all I knew of the 
matter. 

Throughout the July following their daugh- 
ter’s death, my friends were like dead people. 
There was nothing that could be said to them 
by way of consolation. The sun had gone out 
of their heaven. There was no light in the 
world. 

Then, in the early days of August, came the 
trumpet of war, and they awakened. In my 
life have I seen nothing so marvelous. No 
broken spell of enchantment in an Arabian tale 
when dead warriors spring into life was ever 
more instant and complete. They arose in 
their full vigor; the color came back to their 
cheeks, the purpose into their eyes. They 
laughed once more. Their days were filled with 
work and cheerfulness. In November Sir 
Anthony was elected mayor. Being a practical 
hard-headed little man, loved and respected 
by everybody, he drove a hitherto contentious 
town council into paths of high patriotism like 
a flock of sheep. ,And no less energy did Lady 
Fenimore exhibit in the sphere of her own 
activities. 


A few days after the tidings came of Oswald’s 
death, Sir Anthony was riding through the 
town and pulled up before Perkins’s, the 
fishmonger’s. Perkins emerged from his shop 
and crossed the pavement. 

“T hear you’ve had bad news, Perkins.” 

“Yes, indeed, Sir Anthony.”’ 

“T’m sorry. He was a fine fellow. So was 
my boy. We’re in the same boat, Perkins.” 

Perkins assented. ‘It sort of knocks life 
to bits, doesn’t it?” said he. ‘‘We’ve nothing 
left.” 

“We have our country.” 

“Our country isn’t our only son,” said the 
other dully. 

“No. She’s our mother,” said Sir Anthony. 

“Tsn’t that a kind of abstraction?” 

“Abstraction!” cried Sir Anthony indig- 
nantly. “You must be imbibing the notions 
of that poisonous beast Gedge.” 

Gedge was a smug socialistic pacifist builder 
who did not hold with war—and with this one 
least of all, which he maintained was being 
waged for the exclusive benefit of the capitalist 
classes. In the eyes of the stalwarts of Wel- 
lingsford, he was a horrible fellow, capable of 
any stratagem or treason. 

Perkins flushed. “I’ve always voted con- 
servative, like my father before me, Sir 
Anthony, and like yourself I’ve given my boy 
to my country. I’ve no dealings with un- 
patriotic people like Gedge, as you know very 
well.” 

“Of course I do,” cried Sir Anthony. “And 
that’s why I ask you what you mean by calling 
England an abstraction. For us, she’s the only 
thing in the world. We’re elderly chaps, you 
and I, Perkins, and the only thing we can do to 
help her is to keep our heads high. If people 
like you and me crumple up, the British Em- 
pire will crumple up.” 

“That’s quite true,”’ said Perkins. 

Sir Anthony bent down and held out his 
hand. “It’s hard lines for us, and for the 
women. But we must keep our end up. It’s 
doing our bit.” 

Perkins wrung his hand. “TI wish,” said he, 
“T was young enough——” 

“And so do I!” said Sir Anthony. 

This little conversation, which I afterward 
verified, was reported to me by my arch- 
gossip, Sergeant Marigold. ‘And I tell you 
what, sir,” said he after the conclusion, “I’m 
of the same way of thinking and feeling.” 

“So am I.” 

“Besides, I’m not so old, sir. 
forty-two.” 

“The prime of life,”’ said I. 

“Why don’t they take me, sir? When I see 
these fellows with three stripes on their arms, 
and looking at them and wondering at them as 
if they was struck three stripes by lightning, 
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and calling themselves sergeants and swanking 
about and letting their men waddle up to their 
gun like cows—and when I see them, as I’ve 
done with my own eyes—watch one of their 
men pass by an officer in the street without 
saluting, and don’t kick the blighter to—to—to 
barracks—it fairly makes me sick. And I ask 
myself, sir, what have I done that I should be 
loafing here instead of serving my country.” 
“You've somehow mislaid an eye and a hand 
and gone and got a tin head. That’s what 
you’ve done,” said I. “And the War Office 
has a mark against you as a careless fellow.” 





On the third of March Betty Fairfax came 
totea. Of all the young women of Wellingsford 
she was my particular favorite. She was so tall 
and straight, with a certain Rosalind boyish- 
ness about her that made for charm. I am not 
yet, thank goodness, one of the fossils who 
hold up horror-stricken hands at the indepen- 
dent ways of the modern young woman. If 
it were not for those same independent ways 
the mighty work that English women are 
doing in this war would be left undone. Betty 
Fairfax was breezily independent. She had a 
little money of her own and lived, when it 
suited her, with a well-to-do and comfortable 
aunt. She was two and twenty. I shall try to 
tell you more about her as I go on. 

As I have said, and as my diary tells me, she 
came to tea on the third of March. She was 
looking particularly attractive that afternoon. 
Shaded lamps and the firelight of a cozy room, 
with all their soft shadows, give a touch of 
mysterious charm to a pretty girl. Her jacket 
had a high sort of Medici collar edged with 
fur, which set off her shapely throat. The hair 
below her hat was soft and brown. Her brows 
were wide, her eyes brown and steady, nose 
and lips sensitive. She had a way of throwing 
back her head and pointing her chin fearlessly, 
as though in perpetual declaration that she 
cared not a hang. And she was straight as a 
dart with the figure of a young Diana— 
Diana before she began to worry her head about 
beauty competitions. A kind of dark hat posed 
at a considerable angle on her head gave her 
the prettiest little swaggering air in the world. 
Well, there was I, a small, brown, withered, 
grizzled, elderly, mustached monkey, chained 
to my wheel-chair; there were the brave logs 
blazing up the wide chimney; there was the 
tea-table on my right with its array of silver 
and old china; and there, on the other side of 
it, attending to my wants, sat as brave and 
sweet a type of young English womanhood as 
you could find throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. Had I not been happy I 
should have been an ungrateful dog. 

We talked of the war, of local news, of the 
wounded at the hospital. Betty had entered 
the hospital as a probationer early in Sep- 
tember, and has worked there night and day 
ever since. That is why we chatted about the 
wounded. Having a day off, she had indulged 
in the luxury of pretty clothes. Of these I had 
duly expressed my admiration. 

Tea over, she lit a cigar for me and drew 
her chair a trifle nearer the fire. After a little 
knitting of the brow, she said, “You haven’t 
asked me why I invited myself to tea.” 

| thought,” said I, “it was for my beaux 
yeux.’ 

“Not this time. I rather wanted you to be 
the first to receive a certain piece of informa- 
tion.” 

I glanced at her sharply. ‘You don’t mean 
to say you’re going to be married at last?” 

In some astonishment she retorted, ‘‘ How 
did you guess?” 

“Holy simplicity!’ 
so yourself.” 

She laughed. Suddenly, on reflection, her 
face changed. ‘‘Why did you say ‘at last’?” 

‘““Well—” said I, with a significant gesture. 

She made a defiant announcement, ‘‘I am 
going to marry Willie Connor.” 

It was my turn (Continued on page 142) 
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And I thought I 










style. 


had nothing to wear 


“THERE were a dozen dresses and waists in the closet 
—not worn at all, most of them, but hopelessly out of 


It seemed I needed everything new—and where 


was the money coming from? You know, I couldn’t 
sew a stitch myself. 
I could learn at home to make my own clothes. 


Then I found there was a way 


“What a quick solution it gave me for every 
clothes problem! All I needed now was materials 
and / had a closet full of them. 1 ripped and 
cleaned and pressed and then made them up with 
the newest touches and an individuality all my own. 


Just two or three new garments—at merely the 


cost of materials—and I have a charming variety 
of clothes such as I never had before. And the 
whole cost—including my Course—is the least I 
have spent for clothes in any season in five years.” 


This, in brief, is the story of how just one woman out of 
hundreds found the easy, delightful way to clothes economy 
through the simple and practical Home-Study Courses in Dress- 


making and Millinery offered by the 





What the Dressmaking Course Will Teach You 


How to make all essential stitches and seams. 

How to design and plan garments of every kind. 

How to draft perfect fitting patterns. 

How to use tissue paper patterns. 

How to make simple, practical waists, skirts and dresses. 
How to judge, select and use materials of all kinds. 

How to do all kinds of embroidery and fancy work. 

How to make underwear and lingerie. 

How to renovate, dye and make over garments. 

How to make infants’, children’s and misses’ clothing. 
How to make tailored skirts, coats and suits. 

How to make evening gowns and wraps. 

How to make afternoon coats, suits and dresses. 

How to plan and make a bride’s entire trousseau. 

How to make garments for unusual figures. - 
How to make dresses, suits and coats for elderly ladies. 
How to use colors harmoniously. 

How to dress in taste and style. 

How to go into business as a dressmaker. 

How to teach sewing and dressmaking. 





















Read What Students Say 


I await each new lesson with the keenest delight. They 
truly are wonderful. I am sure any woman who desires to 
dress herself and family economically will find just what 
she is looking for in these courses. ‘ 

Mrs. Grace M. Lake, Lincoln, IIl. 








I have learned more in the nine weeks I have taken up 
your study than in the whole course I took at a well-known 
resident school. Mrs. Hulda G. Reuter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






I consider this course the best thing that could come into 
the life of any woman or girl, single or married, in a co- 
mestic way. Mrs. G. L. Owings, Carrollton, Ala. 






Your lessons present the only possible manner of learning 
dressmaking to women situated as myself with home cares 
and in a small town. Mrs. J. R. Smith, Oblong, Ill. 






The lessons are just fine and each step is described so 
thoroughly and plainly that anyone can understand them. 
One can learn through these lessons in a few months what 
it would take years to learn in a workroom. 

Mrs. Mary H. Blake, Wollaston, Mass. 







I have found these lessons intensely practical. I hesitated 
before enrolling. because of doubts as to a course of this 
kind being successfully taught by correspondence. The 
lessons are so clear and easily followed that all my doubts 
have been removed. 

Mrs. Albert L. Hauck, West Brookfield, Mass. 







WOMANS INSTITUTE 


OF DOMESTIC ARTS & SCIENCES INC. 


Through the Institute’s new easy-lesson method you 
can learn right at home in spare time to make all your own 
and your children’s clothes. Not merely how to make a 
few things, but the whole art of dressmaking, from making 
the simplest stitches right through to designing, cutting, 
draping, fitting, making and finishing elaborate suits and 
gowns. And every phase of millinery, from simple trim- 
ming to designing, constructing and altering shapes and 
making all kinds of ribbon flowers and bows. 

These courses teach you how to have stylish clothes for 
so little the cost will surprise you—a $35 suit for $15, a 
$20 dress for $6, a $10 hat for $3, a $5 waist or simple 
dress for as little as $1 or $2, and children’s and infants’ 
clothes for a fraction of what they would otherwise cost. 


Be a Dressmaker or Milliner—Go in Business for Yourself 


With the thorough training these Courses give you, you can go 
into business—secure a good paying position, or open a shop of 
yourown. The demand for dressmakers and milliners is greater 
than the supply—hundreds are making $25 to $75 a week. The work 
is pleasant and dignified. Through the Woman’s Institute you can 
prepare for success in either field right at home in spare time—no 
going away or serving a long apprenticeship. And pe can earn as 
you learn, for after just a few lessons your skill will command good 
money. 

Send this coupon or a letter or postal today and let us tell you all about these 
Courses. It costs nothing and does not obligate you in any way. But it will bring 
you the full story of how youcan dress better at less cost or prepare for a pleasant 
and profitable profession. Please be sure to state in which subject you are 
interested most. 


S haials Institute, Inc., Dept. 8-J, 358 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please send me full information regarding your Home-Study Courses in the 


subject I have marked below. 


(Home Dressmaking ()Professional Dressmaking (Home Millinery (Professional Millinery 


| Name. — 


Specify whether Mrs. or Miss 


| Address 
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to be astonisned. “Captain Connor?” I 
echoed. 

“Yes. What have you to say against him?” 

“Nothing, my dear, nothing.” 

And I hadn’t. He was an exemplary young 
fellow, a captain in a territorial regiment that 
had been in hard training in the neighborhood 
since August. He was of decent family and 
upbringing, a barrister by profession, and a 
comely pink-faced boy with a fair mustache. 
He brought a letter or two of introduction, was 
billeted on Mrs. Fairfax, together with one of 
his subs, and was made welcome at various 
houses. Living under the same roof as Betty, 
it was natural that he should fall in love with 
her. But it was not at all natural that she 
should fall in love with him. She was not one 
of the kind that suffer fools gladly. No, I had 
nothing against Willie Connor. He was merely 
a commonplace negative young man, patriotic, 
keen in his work, an excellent soldier, and, as 
far as I knew, of blameless life; but having 
met him two or three times in general company, 
I had found him a dull dog, a terribly dull dog 
—the last man in the world for Betty Fairfax. 
And then there was Leonard Boyce. I natur- 
ally had him in my head, when I used the words 
“at last.” 

“You don’t seem very enthusiastic,” said 
Betty. 

“You’ve taken me by surprise,” said I. 
“I’m not young enough to be familiar with 
these sudden jerks.” 

“You thought it was Major Boyce.” 

“T did, Betty. True, you've said mene 
about it to me for ever so long, and when I 
have asked you for news of him your answers 
have showed me that all was not well. But 
you’ve never told me, or any one, that the 
engagement was broken off.” 

Her young face was set sternly as she looked 
into the fire. “It’s not broken off—in the 
formal sense. Leonard thought fit to let it 
dwindle, and it has dwindled until it has 
perished of inanition.” She flashed round. 
“T’m not the sort to ask any man for explana- 
tions.” 

“Boyce went out with the first lot in 
August,” I said. ‘‘He has had seven awful 
months—Mons and all the rest of it. You 
must excuse a man in the circumstances for 
not being aux petits soins des dames. And he 
seems to be doing magnificently—twice men- 
tioned in despatches.” 

“T know all that,” she said. “I’m not a fool. 
But the war has nothing to do with it. It 
started a month before the war broke out. 
Don’t let us talk of it.” 

I dismissed Boyce, and said, “‘ And so you're 
engaged to Captain Connor?” 

“More than that,” she laughed. “I’m 
going to marry him. He’s going out next week. 
It’s idiotic to have an engagement. So I’m 
going to marry him the day after tomorrow.” 

Now here was a piece of news, all flung at 
my head in a couple of minutes. The day after 
tomorrow! I asked for the reason of this 
disconcerting suddenness. 

““He’s going out next week.” 

“My dear,” said I, ‘I have known you for a 
very long time, and I suppose it’s because I’m 
such a very old friend that you’ve come to tell 
me all about it. So I can talk to you frankly. 
Have you considered the terrible chances of 
this war?) Heaven knows what may happen. 
He may be killed.” 

“That’s why I’m marrying him,” she said. 

There was a little pause. For a moment 
I had nothing to say, as I was busily search- 
ing for her point of view. Then, with pauses 
between each sentence, she went on: ‘He 
asked me two months ago, and again a month 
ago. I told him to put such ideas out of his 
head. Yesterday he told me they were off 
to the front, and said what a wonderful help 
it would be to him if he could carry away some 
hope of my love. So I gave it to him.” She 
threw back her head and looked at me with 
flushed cheeks. ‘The love, not the hope.” 
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“T don’t think it was right of him to press 
for an immediate marriage,” said I, in a grand- 
fatherly way, though if I had been mad for 
a girl I should have done the same myself 
Ww hen I was young. 

“He didn’t,” said Betty coolly. “It was 
all my doing. I fixed it up there and then, 
looked up the necessary information, and sent 
him off to get a special license.”’ 

I nodded a non-committal head. It all 
seemed rather mad. Betty rose and from her 
graceful height gazed down on me. 

‘If you don’t look more cheerful, Major, 

shall cry. I’ve never done so yet, but I’m 
sure I’ve got it in me.” 

I stretched out my hand. She took it 
and, still holding it, seated herself on a foot- 
stool close to my chair. 

‘There are such a lot of things that occur 
to me,’’ I said; ‘‘things that your poor mother, 
if she were alive, would be more fitted to touch 
on than myself.” 

“Such as——” 

She knelt by me and gave meboth her hands. 
It was a pretty way she had. She had begun 
it soon after her head overtopped mine in my 
eternal wheelbarrow. There was a_ little 
mockery in her eyes. 

“Well,” said I, “you know what marriage 
means. There is the question of children.” 

She broke into frank laughter. “My 
darling Majy- That is the penalty one 
pays for admitting irresponsible modern young 
people into one’s intimacy. They miscall one 
abominably. I thought she had outgrown this 
childish though affectionate appellation of 
disrespect. ‘My darling Majy!” she said. 
“Children! How many do you think I’m 
going to have?” 

I was taken aback. There was this pure, 
proud, laughing young face a foot away from 
me. I said in desperation: ‘* You know very 
well what I mean, young woman. I want to 
put things clearly before you. You will have 
a week’s married life with this young man. 
Then he will go away; he may be killed in the 
course of the next few weeks. Like a brave 
girl you've got to face it; in the course of 
time a child may be born without a father to 
look after him. It’s a terrific responsibility.” 

She knelt upright and put both her hands 
on my shoulders, almost embracing me. The 
laughter died away from her eyes, and gave 
place to something which awakened memories 
of what I had seen one or twice in the eyes of 
the dearest of all women. She put her face 
very close to mine and whispered: ‘Don't 

vou see, dear, it’s in some sort of way because 
of that? Don’t you think it would be awful 
for a strong, clean, brave English life like his 
to go out without leaving behind him some one 
to—to carry on the same traditions, to be the 
same clean brave Englishman in the future?” 

I smiled and nodded. Quite a different kind 
of nod from the previous one. 

‘Thousands of girls are doing it, you dear old 
Early Victorian, and aren’t ashamed to say so to 
those they really love and can understand them. 
And you do love and understand, don’t you?” 
She set me off at arm’s length, and held me 
with her bright unflinching eves. 

‘I do, my dear,”’ said I. ‘But there's 
one thing that troubles me. Marriage is a 
lifelong business. Captain Connor may win 
through toa green old age. I hope the gallant 
fellow will. Your present motives are beauti- 
ful and heroic, but do you care for him suffi- 
ciently to pass a lifetime with him, an ordinary 
commonplace lifetime?” 

With the same clear gaze full on me she 
said, “Didn’t I tell you that I had given him 
my love?” 

“You did.” 

“Then,” she retorted with a smile, “my 
dear Major Didymus, what more do you 
want?” 

“Nothing, my dear Betty.” 

I kissed her. She threw her arms round my 
neck and kissed me again. Sergeant Marigold 
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entered on the sentimental scene and pre 
served a face of wood. Betty rose to her feet 
slowly and serenely and smiled at Marigold. 

“Miss Fairfax’s car,” he announced. 

“Marigold,” said I, “ Miss Fairfax is going 
to be married the day after tomorrow to Cap 
tain Connor of the——” 

“T know, sir,” interrupted my one-eyed 
ramrod. “I’m very glad, if I may be per 
mitted to say so, miss. I’ve made it my duty 
to inspect all the troops that have been 
quartered hereabouts during the last eight 
months, and Captain Connor is one of the few 
that really know their business. I shouldn't 
at all mind to serve under him. I can’t say 
more, miss. I wish you happiness.” j 

Sune flushed and laughed and looked adorable 
and held out her hand, which he enclosed in 
his great left fist. 

‘And you'll come to my wedding, Sergeant?” 
“T will, miss,” said he. “With considerable 
pleasure.” 


Chapter IIT 


WHEN I want to show how independent 

am of everybody, I drive abroad in my 
donkey carriage. I am rather proud of my 
donkey, a lithe- limbed, pathetically eager little 
beast, deep bay, with white tips to his ears. 
Marigold bought him for me last spring from 
some gypsies, when his predecessor, Dan, who 
had served me faithfully for some years, 
struck work and insisted on an _ old-age 
pension. 

Late in the afternoon after Betty’s visit, I 
took Hosea for a drive round Wellings Park. 
Just as I had turned a bend of the chestnut 
avenue near the park-gates, I came upon a 
couple of familiar figures—familiar, that is to 
say, individually, but startlingly unfamiliar 
in conjunction. They were a young man and a 
girl, Randall Holmes and Phyllis Gedge. 
Randall had concluded a distinguished under- 
graduate career at Oxford last summer. He 
Was a man of birth, position, and, to a certain 
extent, of fortune. Phyllis Gedge was the 
daughter, the pretty and attractive daughter, 
of Daniel Gedge, the socialistic builder who 
did not hold with war. What did young Ran- 
dall mean by walking in the dusk with his arm 
round Phyllis’s waist? Of course, as soon as he 
heard the click-clack of Hosea’s hoofs, he 
whipped his arm away, but I had already 
caught him. They tried to look mighty un- 
concerned as I pulled up. I took off my hat 
politely to the lady and held out my hand to 
the young man. 

“Good evening, Randall,” said I. “I 
haven’t seen you for ages.” 

He was a tall, clean-limbed, clear-featured 
boy, with black hair, which, though not long, 
yet lacked the military trimness befitting the 
heads of young men at the present moment. 
He murmured something about being busy. 

nas | w ill do you goed to take a night off,” 

[ said; “drop in after dinner and smoke a pipe 
with an old friend.” 

I smiled, bowed again politely, stimulated 
Hosea to action, and trotted off. I wondered 
whether he would come. He had said, “ De- 
lighted, I’m sure,” but he had not looked de- 
lighted. Very possibly he regarded me as a 
meddlesome gossiping old tom-cat. Perhaps 
for that reason he would deem it wise to adopt 
a propitiatory attitude. Perhaps also he re- 
tained a certain affectionate respect for me, 
as I had known him as a tiny boy in a sailor 
suit, and had fed him at Harrow, as I did poor 
Oswald Fenimore at Wellington, with Mrs. 
Marigold’s famous potted shrimp and other 
comestibles, and had put him up, during here 
and there some holideys and later a vacation, 
when his mother and aunts with whom he 
lived had gone abroad. Oxford, however, had 
set him a bit off my plane. 

As an ordinary soldierman, trained in the 
elementary virtues of plain-speaking and direct 
dealing, love of (Continued on page 144) 
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Some furniture polishes merely “grease” or 
. . 6 . 
give your furniture a “shine.” 



















Others simply cover up or “coat over” the varnish. 


But O-Cedar Polish cleans, dusts, polishes, brightens 
and beautifies all at one time. 






First all the grime, scum, finger marks, etc., disappear 
because O-Cedar “cleans as it polishes.” Next the beauty of 
the grain is brought out and beautified. 


Then comes the high, dry gloss and lustre that is 
lasting and durable—the O-Cedar Result. Your furniture 
has new beauties. 


Always use O-Cedar Polish as directed on the label 

of the bottle. Your money refunded by 
your dealer if you are not delighted 

with the O-Cedar Result. 


25c to $3 sizes, at all dealers. 
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For Perfect 
Cooking, 


AFFLES and muffins that 

fairly ‘‘melt in the mouth”— 
cereals cooked through and through 
but never scorched, meats and 
vegetables done to the turn—coffee 
percolated, aromatic, clear and 
delicious! 


* 
AGN NE 


ALUMINUM 


ARLE 


**From Generation to Generation’ 


cooks perfectly because it heats uni- 
formly and quickly, and it retains its 
heat. It does not chip, bend or crack. 
It is substantial and sanitary, service- 
able and sightly. 

Remember, please, that every piece of 
Wagner Aluminum is cast in a seamless, 
jointless mold. (Wagner Ware is never 
stamped). The name WAGNER is 
cast on the bottom of every piece. 


Write for the address of the Wagner 
Dealer in your locality and for free illus- 
trated booklet. 


ds THE WAGNER MFG. CO. 
Sydney, = 
Dept. 1 


Introductory Offer. 
For 30c in stamps we 
will send, postpaid, this 
extra large Wagner Cast 
Aluminum Bath Room 


LITTLE CHEF | 


% Handy in the kitchen & 
Gives a full, rich, delicate flavor 


And browns soups, meats, gravies, fish, poultry. 
LARGE 25¢e 
BOTTLE 

Send us the nz ame of your favorite store and 

tell us if it has “‘Little Chef’’ and we will - 

send you a aa 

SAMPLE Basie Je 
FREE wre 
punt? 


So that you can prove, in your own kitchen, f ne 
what a handy help ‘“‘Littie Chef’’ is. weil 
i 531] 
ake 


Write for your FREE sample today 


NEUMAN & SCHWIERS CO. 


Sole Agents 
18 Worth St. New York City 


H Peet H x 
and other tempting Frozen Delicacies. Original, simple 
method. None so delicious. Supply friends and social 
functions. Fame spreads repie. Big Profits. Partic- 

ulars FREE 


MRS. MARY WILLARD, Dept. A, 607 Liscoln Avenue, BAY CITY, MICH. 
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| I hate to be thought an 





| man, and that when young 


| considerably out of it. 
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country, and the sacredness of duty, I have 


had no use for the metaphysician. I 
haven’t the remotest notion what his jargon 
means. From Aristotle to William James, I 
have dipped into quite a lot of them—Des- 
cartes, Berkeley, Kant, Schopenhauer—for 
ignorant duffer, 
and I have never come across in them any- 
thing worth knowing, thinking, or doing that 
I was not taught at my mother’s knee. 

Of course, please regard this as a criticism, 
not of the metaphysicians and the philosophers, 
but of myself. All these great thinkers have 
their niches, and I’m quite aware that the con- 
sensus of human judgment does not immor- 
talize any man without sufficient reason. All 
I want to convey is that I am only a plain, 
ordinary, God-fearing, law-abiding English- 
Randall Holmes 
brought down from Oxford all sorts of cock- 
sure highfalutin theories about everything in 
the universe, I found my homely self very 


Then, young Randall was a poet. He had 
won the Newdigate, the subject was Andrea 


| del Sarto, and the poem was excellent. It 








said just the things about him which Brown- 
ing somehow missed, and which I had always 
been impotently wanting to say. And a year 
or so afterward, when I praised this poem, 
he would shrink in a more than deprecating 
attitude: I might just as well have extolled 
him for seducing the wife of his dearest friend. 
His later poems, of which he was immodestly 
proud—‘Sensations Captured on the Wing,” 
he defined them—left me cold and unsym- 
pathetic. So for these reasons the boy and I 
had drifted apart. Until I had caught him 
walking with his arm round the waist of pretty 
P hyllis Gedge, I had not seen him to speak to 
for a couple of months. 

He came, however, after dinner, looking 
very sleek and handsome and _ intellectual, 
and wearing a velvet dinner-jacket which I 
did not like. After we had gossiped a while, 
“You said you were very busy?”’ I remarked. 

He flicked off his cigar-ash and nodded. 

‘What at?” 

“War poetry,” he replied. “I am trying 
to supply the real note. It is badly wanted. 
There are all kinds of stuff being written, but 
all indifferent and valueless. If it has a swing, 
it’s merely vulgar, and what isn’t vulgar is 
academic commonplace. There’s a crying 
need for the high-level poetry that shall 
interpret with dignity and nobility the mean- 
ing of the war.” 

“Have you written much?” 

“T have an ode every weck in the Albermarle 
Review. I also write the political article. 
Didn’t you know? Haven’t you seen them?” 

“T don’t take that periodical,” said I. 
“The omniscience of the last copy I saw dis- 
mayed me. I couldn’t understand why the 
government were such fools as not to move 
from Downing Street to its editorial offices.” 

Randall with a humoring smile defended the 
Review. “It is run,” said he, “by a little set 
of intellectuals—some men up with me at 
Oxferd—who must naturally have a clearer 
vision than men who have been living for 
years in the yellow fog of party politics.” 

He expounded the godlike wisdom of young 
Oxford at some length, as he replied vividly 
to an occasional Socratic interpolation on my 
part. 

After a while I began to grow irritated. 
Said I: “Any one can talk of what might 
have been, but that’s all over and done with. 
We're up against the tough proposition of 
the present. What are you doing for it?” 

He waved a hand. ‘That’s just the point. 
The present doesn’t matter—not in the wide 
conception of things. It is the past and the 
future that count. The present is mere 
fluidity.” 

“The poor devils of soldiers up to their 


waists in water in the trenches would agree 
with you,” said I. 


“They would also agree with me,” he re- 
torted, “if they had time to go into the 


reconstruction of the future that we are 
contemplating.” 

At this juncture Marigold came in with the 
decanters and syphons. I noticed his one eye 
harden on the velvet dinner-jacket. He 
fidgeted about the room, threw a log on the 
fire, drew the curtains closer, always with an 
occasional malevolent glance at the. jacket. 
Then Randall, like a silly young ass, said a 
very silly thing. - ““You’ve not managed to 
get into khaki yet, Sergeant.” 

Marigold took a tactical pace or two to- 
ward the door.’ “Neither havé you, sir,” he 
said in a respectful tone, and went out. 

Randall laughed, though I saw his dark 
cheek flush. ‘“‘If Marigold had his way, he 
Ww ould have us all in a barrack square.” 

‘And he wouldn’t be far wrong,” said I. 

My eyes rested on him somewhat stonily. 
People have complained sometimes—de- 
faulters, say, in the old days—that there can 
be a beastly, nasty look in them i 

“What do you mean, Major?” he asked. 


“Sergeant Marigold,” said I, “is a brave 
patriotic Englishman who’ has given ‘his 


country all he can spare from the physical 
equipment necessary to carry on existence; 
and it’s making him hang-dog miserable that 
he’s not allowed to give the rest of him. , You 
must forgive his plain speaking,” I continued, 
gathering warmth as I went on, “but he can’t 
understand healthy young fellows like you not 
wanting to do the same. And, for the matter 
of that, my dear Randall, neither do I. Why 
aren’t you serving your country?” 

He started forward in his chair and threw 
out his arms, and his dark eyes flashed. “My 
dear Major—serving my country? Why, I’m 
working night and day for it. You don’t 
understand.”’ 

“T’ve already told you I don’t.” 

The boy was my guest. I had not intended 
to hold a pistol to his head in one hand and 
dangle a suit of khaki before his eyes in the 
other. I had been ill at ease concerning him 
for months, but I had proposed to regain his 
confidence in a tactful fatherly way. Instead 
of which I found myself regarding him with 
my beastly defaulter glare. The blood some- 
times flies to one’s head. 

He condescended to explain. ‘There are 
millions of what is called ‘cannon fodder’ 
about. But there are few intellects—few men 
—shall I say?—of genius, scarcely a poet. And 
men like myself, who can express—that’s the 
whole vital point—who can express the higher 
philosophy of the empire, and can point the 
way to its realization are surely more valuable 
than the yokel or the factory-hand, who, as 
the sum-total of his capabilities, can be trained 
merely into a sort of shooting-machine. Just 
look at it, my dear Major, from a common- 
sense point of view ‘ 

He forgot, the amazing young idiot, that he 
was talking, not to a maiden aunt, but to a 
hard-bitten old soldier. 

‘“‘What good would it serve to stick the com- 
paratively rare man like myself in the trenches? 
It would be foolish waste. I assure you ’m 
putting all my talents at the disposal of the 
country.’ 

Seeing, I suppose, in my eyes, the main- 
tained stcniness of non-conviction, he went on, 
“But, my dear sir, be reasonable.” 

“Reasonable!” I nearly choked. If I could 
have stood once more on my useless legs, 
should have swung my left arm round and 
clouted him on the side of the head. Reason- 
able indeed! This well-fed, able-bodied, young 
Oxford prig to tell me, an honorable E nglish 
officer and gentleman, to be reasonable, 
when the British Empire, in peril of its 
existence, was (Continued on page 149) 
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Clean, Safe, Rich, VWWholesome Milk with nothing added 


and nothing removed but water. 


To have it in your home insures a ready supply of 
creamy, whole milk at all times. 


It is prepared in scrupulously clean plants under con- 
ditions that would delight the eye of the tidy housewife. 


We have a little booklet showing many ways in which 
you can improve your cooking with Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk. If you will send a postal request we will be glad to 
forward it to you. 


Dealers most everywhere carry Borden’s Evaporated 
Milk in stock, which means that wherever you are you 
are accessible to a supply of good, safe, clean milk. 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
NEW YORK 
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t Last—All White 
China Accessories 
For Your Bathroom 


OR the first time an 

opportunity is pre- 
sented to buy accessor- : 
ies made of pure white, 
glistening china—guar- 
anteed never to chip, 
crack nor discolor. i 


Harmony, compieteness, 
cleanliness demand their use. 


To fulfill the universal demand 
for high-grade, beautiful bath- 
room trimmings—this assort- 
ment is presented by 


Homas Mappoc 
Sons Company 


Oldest Saniiary ioiters in America. 

































+ 


Complete in every particular 
including White Towel Bars— 
White Shelves— White Sponge 
Holder—White Tooth Brush 


Holder, ete. 
Today, tomorrow andten 
years from now you can 
wipe them absolutely 
clean with a damp cloth. i 


These modern accessories are 
no more expensive than the old- 
fashioned nickel trimmings nor 
can they tarnish, rust or peel off. 


If you want your bathroom 
to be exquisitely All White and 
complete in every way—ask your 
a to show you the MAD- 

OCK All White accessories. 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Co. 
Ewing Street Trenton, N. J. 







Booklet [EX 
“*Why White?’ ‘3 ®) Send for it 
mailed = \ today. 
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When 
you buy 


CAREY 
A — = 
TTABLE MATS J 
No unnecessary trimmings ~ just the best of materials 


put together with high class workmanship to give you 
protection for your finely finished table top at low cost. 


* 








We give every purchaser of Carey Mats one-half 
dozen luncheon mats absolutely free. Ii your 
dealer doesn’t sell Carey Mats, accept no other. 
Send us his name and we will see that you are 
supplied. 













THe PrHitie Carzy Company 
8635 WAYNE Ave, Locnianod. CINCINNATI. OHIO 
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| nor an honorable gentleman. 


The Red Planet 


(Continued from page 144) 


calling on all its manhood to defend it in 
arms! I glared at him. 

He continued: ‘‘ Yes, be reasonable. Every 
one has his place in this world conflict. We 
are not all fighters. You're a military man, and 
must look at everything from a military point 
of view. It would be useless to discuss the 
philosophy of the situation with you. We're 
on different planes. I’m’a modern. I repre- 
sent equilibrium.” He made a little rocking 
gesture with his graceful hand. ‘I am out for 
eternal truth, which I think I perceive.”’ 

“In poor little Phyllis Gedge, I suppose?” 

“Why not? Look. I am the son, grandson, 
great-grandson, of English Tories. She is 
the daughter of socialism, syndicalism, paci- 
fism, internationalism—everything that is 
most apart from my traditions. But she brings 
to me beauty, innocence, the feminine solu- 
tion of all intellectual concepts. ‘She, the 
woman, is the soul of ¢onflicting England. 
She is torn both ways. But as she has to breed 
men some day, she is instinctively on our side. 
She is invaluable to me. She inspires my 
poems. You may not believe it, but she is at 
the back of my political articles. You must 
really be a little more broad-minded, Major, 
and look at these things from the right point 
of view. From the point of view of my work, 
she is merely a symbol.” 

“And you?” said I wrathiully. ‘“‘What are 
you to her? Do you suppose she takes you for 
a symbol? I wish she did; a round cipher of 
naught, the symbol of nothing. She takes you 
for an honorable gentleman. I’ve known the 
child since she was born—as good a little girl 
as you could wish to meet.” 

He drew himself up. ‘‘That’s the opinion 
of her I am endeavoring to express.” 

“Quite so. You win a good decent girl’s 
affection—if you hadn’t, she would never have 
let you walk about with her at nightfall with 
your arm round her waist—and you have 
the cynical audacity to say that she’s only a 
symbol.” 

“When you asked me to come in this eve- 
ning,” said he, “I naturally concluded you 
would broach this subject. I came prepared 
to give you a complete explanation of what I 
admit was a compromising situation.” 

“There is only one explanation,” said I 
angrily. ‘‘What are your intentions regard- 
ing the girl?” 

He smiled. ‘Quite honorable.” 

“You mean marriage?” 

“Oh, no,” said he emphatically. 

“Then the other thing? That’s not hon- 
orable.”’ 

“Of course not; certainly not the other thing. 
I’m not a blackguard.”’ 

“Then what on earth are you playing at?” 

He sighed. “I’m afraid you will never 
understand.” 

T’m afraid I won’t,” said I. “By your own 
confession you are neither a lusty blackguard 
You're a sort 


of philander, somewhere in between. You 


mean neither to fight like a man, nor to love 
like a man. I’m sorry to say it, but I’ve 
no use for you. “As I can’t do it myself, will 
you kindly ring the bell.” 

“Certainly,” said he, white with anger— 
which I was glad to see—and pressed the 
electric button beside the mantelpiece. He 
turned on me, his head high. There was still 
breeding left in him. ‘‘I’m sorry we’re at such 
cross-purposes, Major. All my life long I’ve 
owed you kindnesses I can’t ever repay. But 
at present we’re hopelessly out of sympathy!” 

“Tt seems so,” said I. “I had hoped your 
father’s son would be a better man!” 

“My father,” said he, ‘‘was a successful 
stock-broker, without any ideas in his head 
save the making of money. I don’t see what 
he has got to do with my attitude toward 
life.” 

“Your callow attitude toward life, my poor 
boy,” said I, “is a matter of profound indif- 
ference to me. But I shall give orders that 
you are no longer admitted to this house except 
in uniform.” 

“That’s absurd,” said he. 

“Not at all,” said I. 

In obedience to the summons of the bell 
Sergeant Marigold appeared and stood in his 
ramrod fashion by the door. 

Randall came forward to my wheel chair, 
with hand outstretched. ‘I’m desperately 
sorry, Major, for this disastrous misunder- 
standing.” 

I thrust my hands beneath the light shawl 
that covered my legs. ‘‘Don’t be such a self- 
sufficient fool, Randall,” I said, ‘‘as to think 
I don’t understand. In the present position 
there are no subtleties and no complications. 
Good night.” 

Marigold, with a wooden face, opened wide 
the door, and Randall, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, went out. 

I stayed awake the whole of that livelong 
night. 

When I learned of the death of young Oswald 
Fenimore, whom I loved far more dearly than 
Randall Holmes, I went to bed and slept 
peacefully. A gallant lad dies in battle; there 
is nothing more to be said, nothing more to 
be thought. The finality, heroically sublime, 
overwhelms the poor workings of the brain. 
But in the case of a fellow like Randall 
Holmes—well, as I have said, I did not get a 
wink of sleep the whole night long. 

Some one, a few months ago, told me of a 
young university man—Oxford or Cambridge, 
I forget—who, when asked why he was not 
fighting, replied: ‘What has the war to do 
with me? I disapprove of this brawling.” 

Was that the attitude of Randall, whom I 
had known all his life long? I shivered, like 
a fool, all night. The only consolation I had 
was to bring common sense to my aid and to 
meditate on the statistical fact that the univer- 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge were prac- 
tically empty. 

But my soul was sick for Randall Holmes. 


(To be continued) 





Will You Do Us a Favor? 


We would like to know just what you think of this issue of Good Housekeeping. 


It represents a lot of hard work on our part and months of careful planning, 
for it was no small task to make a new magazine and yet keep the old one. 


We 


think we have succeeded in doing this; the old quality is here, the old richness, 


too, but intensified by the new way of putting it up for you. 


We further think 


that every lover of Good Housekeeping and every one who sees it this month 


for the first time will be delighted with it. 
every picture is worthy of a place in this most beautiful of magazines. 


Every bit of text is up to par; 
We have 
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“Um-m-m! It melted 
“your mou h!” 





, —the COCOA with me, toca 


HAT was real fudge, you’ll remember! But 

did you know it was made from Runkel’s Cocoa? 
Yes, it really was——for Runkel’s is not only a won- 
derful beverage; it has lots of uses as well, and one 
of them is making DELICIOUS fudge. 


It is so finely powdered, you know, that it dis- 
solves easily and completely, thus carrying to the 


RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc. 


414 West 30th Street 


candy the FULL “chocolaty” flavor of the rich 
cocoa beans. Try Runkel’s when you make 
fudge next time—you won’t have to make apolo- 
gies for your candy when you serve your guests. 
Ask us—by postcard—to send you, FREE, the Runkel] Book 
of Tasty Things, telling not only how to make this delicious 


fudge, but many other things with “the COCOA with that 
‘chocolaty’ taste.” 


New York City 
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HOSE SUPPORTER 


Please keep in mind that this name is 
correctly applied only to the supporter 
having the OBLONG Rubber Button. 
The real Velvet Grip Supporter is easily 
identified by the shape of the button— 
OBLONG. And it’s ALL rubber— 
not a round wooden or metal button 
with a rubber covering. 

The Velvet Grip line includes styles 
for women, misses, children and infants. 
GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 


Baby Midget 


Vedi 
HOSE SUPPORTER 


LISLE 10c 





Special offer— 
complete nurses’ outfit! 


Bibbed apron, collar, cuffs and cap. Will wear won- 
derfully. Apron is ample length, two yards wide 
at bottom, and cuffs and collar are hemstitched. 

To acquaint you with Dean Lock-stitched aprons, we 
offer this outfit at these special prices. 

Apron No. B2165 of fine Cambric, with Buttons and 
Buttonholes, waist size 26 to 34 inches. ...... 75 cents 


Apron No. 295, no bib, sizes as above....... 50 cents 
Bib No. 1241, can be worn 




















Cap No. 1287, made of 
Linene..........28 cents 
Collar No. 1231, made 
of Linene........10 cents 







Cuffs No. 1291, made of 
Linene...... .25 cents pair 


if your store hasn't this 
outfit, send us your order, 
with thename of your 
dealer, and we will send 
it to you at once, prepaid. 
At the stores you will find 
many other good-looking 
Dean Aprons—all at re- 
markably low prices 

Look for this trade-mark 
in every apron you buy. 
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It stands for expert work- 
manship, finest quality of 
materials used and san- 
itary manufacturing con- 
ditions. 

Send 1oc and your dealer's 
name, and we will send 
you an adorable sample 
teaapron. Address 


W. iH. DEAN CO. 
255 Everett Building, New York 


WOMEN WANTED ,ii, $30 
















AND UP 
WEEKLY 


Selling Women’s apparel and Baer Patent Maternity 
Skirt. Best agent’s proposition on the market, because 
women are bashful about buying at stores. 
once; liberal terms; exclusive territory. 

G. BAER, Mfr., Dept. E., 512 Sixth Ave., New York 
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|a time for tyrannical ‘‘don’ts’’? 














| prefers this among many menus. 
| truit less acid than the grapefruit or sour orange 


| preface the cream of the cereal. 








Today’s Schoolgirl 


foundation of the girl’s house of life—a sound 
body. 

About the time that a girl enters her teens, 
the mother finds herself face to face with a 
new and formidable problem of hygiene. Her 
daughter is entering upon a period of physical, 
mental, yes, even moral ‘unstable equilib- 
rium.” It appears in practically every phase 
of the adolescent girl’s life, and nowhere should 
it be ignored. Take the matter of diet. 
Last year this daughter was a matter-of-fact 
little girl, hungrily devouring whatever Bridget 
provided. This year her appetite has sud- 
denly taken unto itself such quips and cranks 
and wanton wiles as drive the mother to 
despair. She announces that she wants 


| anchovy-paste sandwiches every day, half a 


bottle of pickles at one sitting, hot fritters at 


| bedtime, or nothing but a mocha charlotte 


Left to her own devices, she 
But is it 
It calls 
for all your sympathetic understanding to 
make her three nourishing meals even more 
appetizing than before, all your tact to lead 
her to see that her womanhood’s health hangs 
upon her common sense today. 

Under your guidance, this is what occurs: 
she starts the day with a simple and nourish- 
ing breakfast of fruit, hot cereal, and cocoa 
or hot milk with toast. Miss Emma Smedley, 
formerly a dietetist of Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Training School for Nurses, now director of 
the Department of School Lunches, which 
has been so wonderfully worked out by the 
Board of Public Education of Philadelphia, 
She advises 


russe for lunch. 
may be a dyspeptic invalid for life. 


—say stewed prunes or a baked apple—to 
Hot breads 
should be only an occasional treat. Dietetists 
agree that the question of whether there shall 
be any food more “hearty” must be settled 
by individual needs, but the opinion is strong 
that meat should not be served in the morn- 
ing; in fact, that once a day is often enough 
for meat as a general thing. 

The importance of the hot school lunch is 
too well established to call for discussion here. 
If your town hasn’t one, make it your business 
as a public housekeeper to create a disturbance 
until it installs one. But whether at home or 
at school, the ideal lunch consists of some hot 
dish, such as baked beans or spaghetti with 
cheese, bread, soup, or a hot drink, and 
dessert. 

The usual well-planned family dinner is what 
the girl needs in the evening, with the ex- 
ception of coffee. You have probably entered 
the war zone of the tea and coffee controversy 
at this period. Your daughter tells you that 
“other girls drink them.”’ Miss Smedley’s 
advice is, ‘‘Tell her that when she is twenty- 
one, she will be free to decide for herself.” 
But never fail to talk these matters over in 
an attitude of comradeship. 

The bath is of special importance at this 
period of the girl’s life. She needs the tonic 
which the cold bath gives, she needs the nerve- 
soothing of the warm. The day of the normal 
girl begins with a cold tub or shower, provided 
she arises from it as warmly glowing as a shell- 
tinted young Venus from the brook. But if 
this Venus be pale and shivery, substitute 
the quick, cold sponge. In any case, there 
should be a brisk rub immediately. Rouse in 
the girl the same sort of delight in this morning 
bath of stimulation that she feels in a sharp 
round of tennis or a run in the wind. Make her 
crave its glow and its tingle. Three hundred 
and sixty-five mornings of the year the entire 
body is to be bathed. At those rhythmical 
periods when vitality is lowered, the cold 
bath should be replaced by a tepid sponge. 
And except at those times, the warm tub is 
to be taken at bedtime once or twice a week. 
More often, it is too relaxing to most persons, 





Tomorrow’s Mother 


(Continued from page 45) . 


although the individual must work~out her 
own laws to a certain extent. 

Your daughter, mother of the mother to be, 
is beginning to muse on the subject of beauty, 
Very well—let her. Here is the chance to 
teach that lovely young creature of yours that 
health is beauty. She is beginning to hear of 
“beauty treatments.” Teach her that every 
bath is a beauty treatment. The vigor and 
tone which the cold bath gives are a charm, 
the restful sleep which the warm bath 
gives is a magic beautifier, and the clear 
skin is a priceless treasure. Provide a face- 
brush of excellent quality for the warm soap 
and water scrub every night. Advise a fort- 
nightly or even a weekly shampoo, which is 
now recommended by hair experts, the old 
aversion to frequency being outgrown. Teach 
your daughter simple massage for the scalp, 
a rotary movement with the finger-tips, to 
use for a few moments at bedtime. Supply 
her with all requisites for the proper care of 
the hands—nail-brush, scissors, and so on, 
but not nail-coloring. Teach her the creed 
of pure soap for every personal use, and that 
this, with a good talcum and some reliable 
lotion for chapping and sunburn (preferably 
one put up from prescription), is all the cos- 
metic a young girl needs. 

When I asked Dr. Mary G. Potter, medical 
director of the Wadleigh High School for girls in 
New York, what she believed to be the funda- 
mental home lacks responsible for the under- 
vitality of the schoolgirl, she replied, ‘Lack 
of proper diet, lack of proper bathing, lack of 
fresh air.” But Miss Frances Moulton, director 
of physical training, overheard, and she put in: 
“Lack of proper posture. Don’t leave that 
out!” This is a swift summary by women of 
learning who have dealt with thousands of 
adolescent girls in years of daily experience. 

Miss Jessie H. Bancroft, of the American 
Posture League, says: ‘“‘Good posture does not 
mean one unvarying attitude held through all 
the waking hours. It means the _ habitual 
carriage.’ The respiration, the circulation, 
the digestion, and other bodily processes, are 
all handicapped in their work if the body is in 
a bad position. The girl who slides down in 
her chair is not only fatiguing her entire 
body, but she is inviting certain particular 
troubles which may drag her into a serious 
damage suit with Nature later on. Miss 
Bancroft gives a simple direction for correct 
sitting—push back in the chair as far as 
possible before leaning backward. Never lean 
forward from the waist when seated; let the 
bending come from the hips. The resting 
position in a chair calls for the leaning back- 
ward of the entire trunk against the chair. 

Standing should never be for long periods, 
but when the girl does stand, see to it that 
she stands so well that fatigue will be at its 
minimum. The Posture League defines the 
correct position as one in which the different 
segments of the body—head and neck, chest 
and abdomen—are balanced vertically one 
upon the other, so that the weight is borne 
mainly by the bony framework, and a minimum 
of strain or effort is required of the muscles 
and ligaments. 

Walking correctly means that the heel 
touches the ground first, the weight being im- 
mediately transferred to the ball of the foot, 
this being the natural result with a well-poised 
body, which carries its weight forward rather 
than backward. The girl who tilts backward 
in standing tends to tread heavily on her heels. 

Never let the erect posture be lost whil@ 
ascending stairs. Herein lies the secret ol 
climbing with the minimum strain. The 
woman who leans forward drags a weary 
weight. But at best there must be a certain 
amount of effort in stair-climbing, and the 
wise mother will do away with it as far as 
possible at those times when the girl’s body 
demands relaxation. (Concluded on page 150) 
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What has hag to this 
shad? Thagdffing” has loosen- 
ed and fallen out under the 
strain aud stress of daily usage. 





No. 1 (above) 


A sample of the ordinary filled win 
dow shade material before tinting 
A little scraping with a knife reveals 
its great weakness—chalk and clay 
**filling.”’ 






Polilied Shade, Not 
k nor pin init. Hangs 
straight and smooth, Sun won't 
fade «t nor water spot it. 





No. 2 (in oval) 
4 sample of Brenlin Unjl 
Shade material before tinting. 
contains no filling of any kind 


Here is why 
your shades show cracks and pinholes 


Here is the vital fact you must know—if you 
would get window shades that really wear. 

It is a hidden weakness—this cause of cracks and 
pinholes—a certain great fault of the ordinary 
type of shade material. 

What it is—and how you can avoid it—is clearly 
revealed above. 


The story the pictures tell 


Note, first, photograph No. 1. This is a sample 
of the ordinary window shade material in unfin- 
ished state, before the tint is applied. Its surface 
has been lightly scraped with a knife. Here, ex- 
posed before your eyes, is the great hidden weakness 
of the ordinary shade. 

See what has happened! The scratching has 
loosened a quantity of chalk and clay filling, 


revealing the coarse muslin cloth beneath. 
At your windows, under the strains and stress of daily usage, 


this ‘‘filling’ loosens and falls out, leaving a ‘‘mess’” of cracks 
and pinholes, as shown above in the picture to the left. 

Now note photograph No. 2. Thisisa sample of BRENLIN 
UNFILLED shade material in the same unfinished state. Ob- 
serve that it consists purely of a fine, closely woven cloth—that 


it contains not a particle of chalk, clay or any other filling! 


CHAS. W. BRENEMAN & CO, 7022 Reading Road 


(For windows of little importance BRENLIN FILLED and 
BRENLIN MACHINE MADE offer exceptional value.) 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


What is the result? 


In the Unfilled Grade of Brenlin, as a result, has been per- 
fected a shade material of remarkable qualities. 

A material that really resists the constant strains of hard daily 
usage, those sudden attacks of sucking, snapping wind 

A material that the hottest sun cannot fade, nor the inbeat of 
water spot— 

A material that is supple—not stiff, yet cannot bag, sag, or 
wrinkle! 

A material, to sum up, that wears twice as long as the ordinary 
kind, because from it has been eliminated that filling which is 
the greatest weakness of the ordinary shade. 


The shade for every home 


Whether you consider alone the appearance of your windows, or 
whether you must think of shade economy as well as shade beauty — 
you will find the utmost of each in this famous shade that really wears. 

Go to the Brenlin dealer in your town today, ask for this 
UNFILLED Grade of Brenlin Shades and get it. It is per- 
forated with this mark—B R E N LI N~—along the edge of every 
yard. Look closely for it when you buy and when your shades 
are hung. Made in many rich, lustreless tones, and in Brenlin 
Duplex—light on one side, dark on the other. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today. 


It shows actual samples of Brenlin UNFILLED 
Shades in ail colors and gives many helpful sug- 
gestions for artistic window treatment. With it 
we will send the name of the Brenlin dealer 
nearest you. Write today. 





renlin Window Shades 
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Morgan Doors 


Add value and beauty to your home 
both inside and outside and are the only 
doors having All White Pine Core that 
prevents warping, swelling and sticking. 
They are proof against weather changes—never 
need trimming or re-hanging—always open and 
close readily. ¢7JWorgan Doors are made to meet 
every taste and architectural style. 
Door Beautiful Book FREE 


Full of up-to-date decorative ideas; will prove a mine of 
interest. Yours for the asking. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR CO. 
Dept. A-26 CHICAGO 


Your Health 


is largely in your own hands, 


Your Weight 


can be reduced or increased 
as you wish. 








Your Poise 


can express uprightness, or 
downright negligence, which 
affects your health. 





I have helped 79,000 of the most 
intelligent, forceful women of Amer- 
ica to regain health and keep it. 
This magazine would not have ad- 
vertised my work for fifteen years 
if I had not “made good.” 

Tell me your defects in health or 
figure. If my work is not suited to 
—* will direct you tothe help you 
need. 


I will also send you a booklet free 
which tells you how to stand cor- 
rectly, and gives many points of 
interest to women. 


SUSANNA COCROFT © 


Dept. 22,624 Michigan Bivd. 
Chicago 





Miss Cocroft has well been called the “* Health 
Engineer’’ for woman. 


Hand Made Baby Clothes 


Real hand-made garments. Designed and hand-sewed 
by French needlework artistes. Every article a work 

of art—dainty and exquisite. Made of the finest ma- 
terials. Like imported garments, but at domestic 
: prices. » On request will..show baby caps, coats, skirts 
dresses, slipo, layettes, etc. Sizes, Infants to 3 years. T 
see these garments is to appreciate their beauty and value. 
Ge something different ‘for XYOUR baby. Sent on approval, Write for 


ZH veautitul catalog. CONWAY'S, 1023 Soniat Street, New Orleans, Louisiana § 
Bprvnr>>>>>9>2>0>>>v9p 9990909999997 WIIIM PMMA 


EVERY GOOD HOUSEKEEPER 


needs a cat to purr by the gas log hearth in winte: 
and keep the children quietly amused when the 
weather.is warm. We have the finest stock on our 
lists and some beautiful kittens, both Persian and 
Domestic, on hand ready to ship. We also take care 
of, your cats while you are away from home. New 




















catalogs just Out or, better still, come to seé us. The 
motor ride is beautiful. 

BLACK SHORT HAIRED CATTERY 
Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. Tel. 110M 
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Zoday’s Schoolgirl 


Careful attention should be given to the self- 
consciousness of this age, which leads many a 
girl into all sorts of curious and uncouth pos- 
tures, although she may have had a good Car- 
riage in her childhood. She twists and twines 
her lengthening figure, stands unevenly, sits 
sidewise, stoops in embarrassment at her new 
height. Watch to avert these ungainly motions. 
Lateral deviations may develop a one-sided- 
ness which lasts permanently, and that’s so 
serious a matter that you can’t afford to lose 
a day in correcting it. Sitting at the dinner- 
table, practising at the piano, standing with 
a load of books on one hip, lolling in a ham- 
mock—all these items determine one’s posture. 

The problem of rest for the girl at this age 
is beset with dangers, in that it seems impossi- 
ble, on the one hand, to lay enough stress 
upon it; on the other, too much stress may 
bring about the dreadful result of making the 
girl consider herself an invalid for life. The 
happy medium in attitude seems a most diffi- 
cult thing to attain, and yet it must be at- 
tained. Dr. Anna M. Galbraith represents 
the opinion of many specialists when she says 
that every girl should curtail her physical 
exercise at such times as nature calls for a 
check on activity. Tennis, dancing, swimming, 
all violent exercise must be stopped, and short 
walks, two or three miles at most, be substi- 
tuted. Many doctors recommend an hour’s 
complete rest during the day. Mental strain, 
too, must be halted; unusually hard study or 
worry are menaces. Din in your own ears the 
fact that a whole lifetime may pay the penalty 
of even one brief recklessness. But all the 
while that you are guarding against risks 
with eternal vigilance, you are to bear in mind 
the truth that this dawn of womanhood is 
normal. It is as normal and as beautiful as 
motherhood, and is not to be taken with a 
long face and a bottle of lavender salts. If 
the girl shows definite signs of illness, either 








Mother 


7 omorrow’s 


(Concluded from page 148) 


bodily or nervous, call a doctor, but if she is in 
perfectly good health, don’t shove her into 
invalidism when she is merely fulfilling na- 
ture’s law. Protect her nerves by relieving 
mental strain, but never let her dream that 
she is “nervous.” As far as possible, let her 
go about her every-day work and pleasure 
without _ self-consciousness. 

There are many rules of daily hygiene 
which we may pass over quickly, in that they 
are general for all children. In brief, see that 
your daughter entering upon her teens sleeps at 
least ten hours every night in a room flooded 
with out-door air, or in the open altogether. 
Let the rooms in which she lives be thoroughly 
ventilated and kepi at a temperature of sixty- 
five to sixty-eight degrees Fahrenheit. See to 
it that she has a chair which permits her feet 
to rest on the floor, and a table or desk of proper 
height for home study, with a shaded light 
by night, a sufficient window-light by day, and 
the light always falling over the left shoulder 
from the rear, while the book is held about 
fourteen inches from the eyes. Have her 
teeth examined every six months by a dentist, 


also her entire body by a physician. Let no 
defect in hearing or sight escape you. Keep 


all forms of elimination in perfect condition— 
this is of extreme importance. 

The fundamental point, now that your 
daughter is passing out of childhood, is this: 
You must establish in her a health-idealism of 
her own. Your duty is far more than that of 
a health-policeman, enforcing laws which will 
be broken as soon as your back is turned. Lead 
the girl herself to love health and to strive for 
it. How this is to be done is the individual 
mother’s problem. But it may not come amiss 
to hearken to the suggestion offered by one 
wise mother whom I know. 

She says, “It’s wonderful what fogether-ness 
will accomplish.” 

Don’t you like that ‘‘together-ness’’? 


The next article in this series, “Clothes and Hygiene,” will appear in October 


Mirandy on Eugenics 


(Concluded from page 53) 


good-lookin’, an’ always set up in de amen- 
corner at chu’ch. Nawm, for ev’y mother of a 
fambly knows dat ef dere is one consolation 
left to her in de world, hit is layin’ all of her 
chillun’s faults an’ shortcomings onto deir 
pa’s folks. 

‘“Now, when people flings bouquets at my 
Ma’y Jane an’ says dat she suttenly is de 
spryest gal, wid de straight-frontedest figger, 


| an’ de grandest walk of any gal on our block, 


I des ups an’ says dat hit ain’t no wonder, for 
Ma’y Jane is des de sp’it-an’ image of my 
fambly. But when de neighbors say dat Ma’y 
Jane sholy is afraid of wuk, an’ ain’t on speakin’ 
terms wid de cook-stove, an’ dat de way dat she 
runs after dat no-count loafer Si Jones is a 
scandal, I says dat Ma’y Jane takes after her 
pa’s sister Irene, an’ dat hit don’t look lak she’s 
got a drop of my blood in her body. Yassum, 
dis heah eugeny is gwine take away one of de 
greatest comforts of parients ef dey can’t lay 
all of deir chillun’s shortcomings on de kind of 
kin-folks dey had on de odder side of de house. 

*An’ hit’s kind of hard on de chillun, too, 
for hit don’t give dem no excuse for deir sins 
an’ deir failures. Yassum, I guess heredity is 
de most overworked excuse, goin’ an’ comin’, 
in de world, an’ ef you do away wid dat, hit 
sholy is gwine to be a depravity to a lot of folks. 

“When I goes to see Sis Malviny an’ 
finds her settin’ aroun’ in a dirty caliker wrap- 
per wid de bed onmade, an’ de dishes piled up 
in de sink, does Sis: Malviny hang her haid in 
shame becaze she’s triflin’ an’ no ’count? 
Nawm. She say dat she takes after her ma, 
whut de sight of a broom always gives de pal- 


pitations of de heart, an’ dat she’s des lak her 
ma’s folks whut never could abide de sight of 
a washtub. Now whut I want to know is how 
dem po’ littlee ugeny chillun is gwine to do 
when dey can’t lay deir failings on deir pari- 
ents, for deir parients was done select for ’em 
wid such care dat dey was all models of virtue. 
“‘An’ furdermo’,” I continues, “‘maybe I’d 
think mo’ of dis heah theory "bout tellin’ whut 
a chile would be by de kind of parients it has 
ef I hadn’t seen de way hit wuks backward. 
Des cast yo’ eye aroun’, an’ you'll take notice 
dat dem couples dat is so ugly dat dey’d stop 
de clock most generally has de best-lookin’ 
chillun, an’ dem couples whut would take 
prizes in a beauty-show is de parients of little 
measly runts dat looks lak somethin’ dat de 
cat brought in. An’ mo’ dan dat, wharever you 
finds a triflin’ ma you'll find gals dat knows 
how to turn deir hands to any kind of wuk, 
an’ most of de men dat is drawin’ down fat 
pay-envelops on Saturday night an’ bossin’ de 
gang whar dey wuks is de sons of fathers dat 
was dat triflin’ dat dey never could pay de rent 
or keep po’k-chops in de skillet. Whilst de 
sons 2n’ daughters of hustlin’ parients ain’t 
got de energy to do nothin’ harder dan go shop- 
pin’ an’ hold up de bar in de corner saloon. 
““Yassum, hit’s funny, but hit’s true dat our 
chillun gits whut we ain’t got from us jes as 
often as dey inherits whut we is got. An’ 
dat’s why I ain’t runnin’ off after dis heah 
eugeny dat you talks bout. Mo’over, de Lawd 
has been makin’ babies widout any advice 
from us for a mighty long time, an’ as for me 
—I’s willing to let Him keep on wid de job.” 
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INSIDE-OUT 
Picture of the 


FAULTLESS 

‘**Natural Nurser” Nipple 
Note the Valve and Re- 
inforcing Ribs. 
These prevent 
collapsing 
and assure 
comfortable 

feeding. 


EWG 


artvir Ashland, Ohio 


1—Faultless ‘‘Kantchoke’’ Nipples (Pat. 
June 22, '09)—Ball Top Shape. Pure Gum 
Transparent (Light), or Pure Para (Dark); 
also Red, Black aad Uncolored. 

2—Faultless “‘Kantchox«»” rages (Pat. 
June 22, ’09)—Regular Shape, re Gum 
Transparent (Light), or Pure Para (Dark); 
also White, Maroon and Black. 

3—Faultless Swan Bill Nipples. Pure 
Gum Transparent (Light), or Pure Para 
(Dark); also White, Maroon and Black. 

4—Faultless Nipples. Pure Gum Transpar- 
ent (Light), or Pure Para (Dark); also 
White, Maroon and Black. 

5—Faultless Infant Syringes. Red Bulb; 
Black Hard Rubber Pipe. 2, 3, 4, and 5 
ounce sizes. 

6—Faultiess “‘Take-A-Part” Infant and 
Ear-and-Ulecer Syringes. Bulb and Pipe 
can be separated for cleaning. 

7—Faultless Ear-and-Ulcer Syringes. 
All Golden Red, 1, 3 and 4 ounre sizes. 

&—"'Wearever”’ No. 40 Hot Water Bottles 
(Pat. Mch. 20, '06).Sizes 00, 0, 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

9—"‘Wearever” No. 24 Fountain Syringes. 
2 and 3 quart sizes; Full Capacity. 

10—Faultless Sponge Brushes. Three Sizes. 

11—"*Wearever"’ Rubber Sponges. ‘a 
Size for Every Hand.” 

_— Breast Pump. Red Rubber 

v le 


FAULTLESS 
ee 99 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


‘‘Natural Nurser” 


(Pat, July 13, 1915.) 


is a most satisfactory substitute for the mother’s breast. The nipple 
is correctly shaped; broad, soft and yielding. The Valve (see inside- 
out picture) regulates the flow of food, assuring an even, steady, satis- 
fying and nature-like flow to the very last drop. This Valve and the 
Re-inforcing Ribs prevent the nipple from collapsing. The nipple fits 
tightly on the wide-mouth, sanitary bottle; will not leak, is easily put 
on and the baby cannot pull it off. 


This FAULTLESS “Natural Nurser” Nipple is made of fresh, “live” 
rubber; very different from and superior to the usual nurser nipple. 
It is clean and sanitary; and of such excellent quality that it will stand 
repeated sterilization and give long service. The FAULTLESS “Natural 
Nurser” is very economical because the nipple lasts such a long time. 
Ask your druggist to show you one. Try it! We will refund your 
money if it does not p!ease you. 


These other FAULTLESS “WEAREVER” Rubber Goods also merit your attention. 

Examine them at your druggist’s, or we will send, postpaid, the descriptive booklet shown 

below. If you enclose 6c in stamps we will include with the book our regular “0” size, 

15c “WEAREVER” Rubber Sponge. A dainty toilet luxury; can be cleansed by 
boiling. 


THE FAULTLESS RUBBER COMPANY 


. 
Makers of a Complete High ( 
Grade Line of Rubber Goods 


for the Home. 1 


317 Rubber Street 
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There are many delightful ways to < 
rve Kellogg’ s Bran in-Summer. The 
4 most convenient of these are: 
(1) from the package with cream 
and sugar. 
(2) mixed with other cereal. 
(3) mixed with sliced or chopped 
fresh fruitS and fruit salads. 


Kelloge’s 
* Bran 


(COOKED) 
Bran in its natural form, steam cooked 
to make it more palatable. A pleasant 





and sensible way to prevent and relieve 
constipation. Of better grocers. 
Insist on Green package with Red Seals 
The Kellogg Food Company 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE ONLY ORIGINAL 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE 


For Many Luncheon Dishes 


the use of Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 
brings out the most delicate fla- 
vorandaddsa piquancy and zest. 


* Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


The only original Worcestershire Sauce 
Send postal for free kitchen hanger 
containing 100 new recipes 

es. | 
ame LEA & PERRINS 
r 4 229 West Street, New York City 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Whole Pure Food Products 


est. 
i710 = 
Old Bunr stone process flours and cereals that contain all of the grain. 
Every element that young or old should have. Fiours —whole wheat, rye, 
buckwheat, yellow corn meal, white corn meal, bran. Breakfast foods— 
cracked wheat, cracked oats, cracked rice, cracked barley, cracked rye. 
Cereale—natural brown rice, natural brown barley, Infant foods—natural 
brown barley flour, natural — rice flour, natural brown oat flour. De- 
livered in first two parcel post zones, 4 Ibs. 25c. 
GREAT VALLEY MILLS, Paoli, Pa. 


Silk Sewed Seams 


A CARMENT 1S AS GOOD AS ITS SEAMS 
ASK i- “IS IT SEWED WITH SILK 2?“ 


SALAD SECRETS 


100 recipes. Brief but complete. 15c. by mail. 
100 Meatless recipes 15e. 50 Sandwich recipes 
15c. All three 30c. 

B. K. BRIGGS, 456 Fourth Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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The Blind Alley 


(Continued from page 42) 
5 


off there’ll be a breach-of-promise suit. I’ve 
been in the papers enough.” 

“Tf you marry her, Bob, you’re done for. 
She wants your money. You know it, and I 
know it. Once she learns that she’ll have to 
wait about five years before dipping her fingers 
into the money-bags, she’!l draw out the hook. 
Get a copy of the will and show her Roger’s 
letter. Try it, anyhow. You’ve been all kinds 
of a fool, but draw the line for once. Ten 
o’clock? I must be going. Good night and 
good luck.” 

Out in the street Forbes noted that the sleet 
had been transformed into thick soft snow. 
He buttoned his collar tightly about his throat, 
stepped into a taxicab, and was rolled away at 
top speed. 

A little later Robert Van Vechten also ven- 
tured forth. The end of his cigarette glowed 
brightly and continuously, as when a man 
smokes rapidly. 


II 


IDNIGHT. 

Officer’ Hardman sauntered along, 
swinging his night-stick. It had stopped snow- 
ing an hour gone, and under the glare of the 
electric lamps the street was beautiful in its 
immaculateness. The loops of gray and white 
stretched away for blocks, and the policeman 
was astonished that he had never before 
observed this effect of light on snow at 
night 

He had things pretty soft. Nothing ever 
happened in this neighborhood, the fourth 
lap on his beat. At odd times he helped some 
convivial millionaire into his hall or told 
taxicab-driver what was what. More than a 
few bank-notes were slipped into his palm 
during the year, all quite legitimately, as a rec- 
ognition of some act of kindness. Far be it that 
he should let some poor millionaire catch 
pneumonia on his own door-steps for the want 
of a little courtesy. 

The wealth of this select neighborhood was 


| something he liked to mull over. East of 


Central Park, between Fifth Avenue and Madi- 
son, the combined fortunes of these twenty-odd 
families would have paid the public debt. 


| Anyhow, the Sunday newspapers said so, and 
| they ought to know. Besides, it was the one 
| aristocratic spot in New York that the dark 
| wing of scandal had never touched. 


About all Officer Hardman had to do was to 


| try the grilled doors of three or four of these 
| little palaces and pass on. 
| dence was the last in line, but most important. 


The Cobden resi- 


The other owners were at Palm Beach; the 
Cobdens now resided in Europe, where 
Cobden’s ambassadorial duties detained him. 
For two years now the family had been absent. 
In the morning a caretaker went through; at 
midnight, or thereabout, Officer Hardman 
tried the grilled doors, basement and entrance. 
There were some very fine paintings inside, but 
the famous gold dinner service was in the 
stronghold of a down-town bank, and the Chi- 
nese porcelains were in a corner of the Metro- 
politan Museum. 

The house stood between two street-lamps, 
and what with the snow and the marble front, 
it was a beautiful gray picture. Hardman tried 
the basement grill perfunctorily, turned about 
to mount the front steps, and paused, shocked 
out of his detachment. Footprints came down 
the steps, clear-cut impressions in the snow— 
and none went up! Instantly the policeman 
became alert. There was over half a million in 
oils by old masters in the Cobden house, and he 
believed he grasped the significance of these 
footprints. Picture-thieves! They had entered 
during the blinding snow-storm; and they had 
timed him, too, for these marks were less than 
an hour old. 

Next he ran to the curb where he saw auto- 
mobile-tracks, a private machine, for taxis did 


not use such broad expensive tires. Picture- 
thieves, two of them! Hardman did not waste 
any time trying doors. He set off briskly 
toward the nearest call-box and telephoned 
particulars to the precinct. Then he returned 
to the Cobden house and stood guard. 

There was a lounger at the station de sk 
when the call came in. He was a fine specimen 
of a man, indisputably Irish. He bulked like 
the Farnese Hercules, but the gods had given 
him a very human head, a pair of humorous 
blue eyes, and a firm, but kindly mouth hidden 
under a stubbly black mustache. He was one 
of the least known and, at the same time, one 
of the most feared of all the detectives on the 
metropolitan force. He had no political afiilia- 
tions, which doubtless accounted for his lack 
of public renown. But burglars knew him, and 
gunmen, gamblers, and sneak-thieves; and 
they gave him wide berth whenthey could. For 
Detective Haggerty had a dozen metaphorical 
notches in his automatic and was a bad man in 
close quarters. 

One of his habits—which had proved very 
profitable indeed—was to wander among the 
different up-town precincts at night. Some- 
times an ordinary episode led to astonishing 
sequences. And perhaps the humanity of it all 
interested him. Family quarrels, street fights, 
gambling raids, thievery, assaults, and murder 
like a feeding stream to the River of Life— 
these things flowed under his judicial eye. He 
did not always follow the letter of the law; he 
was a keen interpreter of it, not a mere autom- 
aton who felt in duty bound to make the 
arrest first and then investigate. 

“Say, Haggerty, this call is from Oflicer 
Hardman. He says there’s evidence of a pic- 
ture-robbery at the Cobden house. Run over 
and have a look, will you?” 

“‘Sure.” 

A quarter of an hour later Haggerty joined the 
waiting policeman. ‘‘ Any pedestrians go by?” 

‘Not a one, either side. Take a look at these 
prints. .A two-man job, one of ’em probably a 
chauffeur. The car is a private one.” 

Good work.” 

Haggerty produced his electric torch, 
stooped, and closely examined the impressions. 
‘Two men, all right. One of ’em walked 
pigeon-toed, and the other carried something 
heavy. His pressure goes down to the stone. 
Patent leathers number six and walking shoes 
number five. That’s a queer-looking foot, 
Hardman; very small and toesin. How’ll we 
break in? I don’t think my skeletons’ll fit that 
bank-front grill. Ican try, though. Be careful 
of the prints as you come up.” 

Haggerty got out his keys. He was an expert 
in manipulating them. At length the grilled 
door swung out ponderously, and the other two 
doors, despite their chains, were simple enough. 

“Clever guys. They must ’ve taken a wax 
impression.” 

Haggerty flashed his torch about for the light- 
buttons. There was no current in the wires; 
but he knew how to fix that. He found his way 
up to the garret, threw on the switch, and went 
down-stairs again. Presently the house was 
flooded with light. 

But not an old master was missing. The 
sheets covering them were filmed with dust, 
and Haggerty proved to his satisfaction that 
his hands had been the first to touch them in 
months. 

‘“‘Not a toothpick missing,” said he, frankly 
puzzled. 

“What were they after, then?” 

“Search me. Wait a minute.” Haggerty 
minutely examined the stair-rail. ‘Here are 
enough finger-prints to fill a book. I'll get 
those tomorrow. Now, let’s take a peek 
through all the rooms.” 

They proceeded to do so, but without the 
least trifling reward. 

“This kind of gets my goat,” said the 
detective. (Continued on page 154) 
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A Beautiful New Wood Finish 


J UST what the name suggests, a soft, velvety finish for furniture 









and woodwork. Dull, hand-rubbed effects have quite supplanted 

the old, hard, bright finish. The new, soft, rubbed style of furniture 
is so much more artistic—so much more fashionable. With Lucas 
Velvo-Tone Finish you can have this very desirable finish; can make 
your old furniture new and beautiful. 


Stains, Varnishes and Gives Hand-Rubbed 
Effect In One Operation 


Lucas Velvo-Tone Finish does in one operation what formerly required three. It 
stains the wood, varnishes it, and produces a dull finish. To get this effect for- 
merly took expert skill and hand-rubbing, making hand-rubbed furniture expen- 
sive. Now anyone can do it; can have beautiful, up-to-date furniture at slight cost. 











Use Velvo-Tone on your old furniture. 
One 20c can will refinish two chairs. Get 
Velvo-Tone at your dealer's. If he hasn't 
it, send us his name and 20c for a can. 







John Lucas & Co. ine. 
Office 93 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Highest Awards at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900 


HOWARD’S 
Mayonnaise 


* SALAD 
DRESSING 


An appetizing, wholesome salad dressing for 
lovers of good mayonnaise, made from the 
cleanest, purest ingredients in spotless sani- 
tary kitchens. If you want real quality, 
insist on Howard's. 

Howard's Salad Dressing has been starred 
and listed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley in his 
famous Pure Food Book of too1 Tests. It is 
also the Westfield standard. Its flavor is 
spicy and delightful. You will find it at good 
stores everywhere. Or send 25 cents to us 
for a trial bottle. 

If Howard's is not as pure and as delicious as 
pea tavs ever used return it and get your money 
pack. 


Made with Pure Italian Olive Oil 


J. F. HOWARD 
Haverhill 


For Wives Whose Husbands 
Like Juicy Broiled Meats 


You womer who have had unpleasant ex- 
periences broiling on gas or oil stoves need no 
longer serve meats fried simply because this 
latter method has been easier. Steaks and 
ch are easily broiled the AMICO way and 
are healthful and delicious. 

The AMICO Broiler Plate sits right over the 
flame of the ordinary gas or oil stove and re- 
quires very little fuel. The meat cannot blaze 
as by the old method of bro‘ling. 

It drains off the fat, yet conserves the juices. 
You get the nutriment without the greasiness. 


1 Brings an AMICO Broiler 
Plate Right to Your Home 


Send us $1'and we will send an AMICO Broiler 
Plate direct or will have the nearest dealer de- 
liver one to your home—all charges prepaid. 

25¢ Additional West of the Missouri River. 

Ask for literature regarding other Amico 
Articles. 


* AMMIDON & COMPANY 


The 40-years-old House 
31 S. Frederick St. Baltimore, Md. 





ENTIRE 
WHEAT 


FLOUR 


is ground to an even 
fineness—all but the outer 


husk, which eliminates part of the bran. 

The Franklin Mills Flour is made from the high- 
est grade of hard spring wheat, RICH IN GLUTEN 
and phosphates. It can be used in all your favorite 
recipes in place of white flour. The product will bea 
trifle darker, the natural 
whole wheat color, but the 
flavor will be tempting, 
while you are sure of get- 
ting the maximum of 
nutrition and _ whole- 
someness. 


Order Frankia Bis Fear of yor Groce. Booklet of recipes mailed free 
FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY BATAVIA, N. Y. 
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| happened in this house. 


The Blind Alley 


(Continued from page 152) 


““Mine, too,” admitted Hardman. 

“T’ll get the caretaker in the morning. He 
keeps in touch with the precinct, doesn’t he?” 

“Phones every morning, and I take a look 
in at night.” 

“Who lives on the right?” 

“Morris. They’re at Palm Beach.” 

“And on the left?” 

“Van Vechten.” 

“Uh-huh. Well, I'll go up and cut off the 
spark. Wait here for me.” 

But as Haggerty entered the garret store- 
room he saw something he had missed on the 
first visit. A step-ladder stood in the middle 


| of the room, directly under the trap of the roof. 
| On the floor were two or three fading water- 


stains, melted snow. Haggerty stepped up 
the ladder, detached the hooks, and threw 
back the trap. When he returned to Hard- 
man, the policeman saw that the detective had 
stumbled upon something of vital importance. 

“Hike!” said Haggerty. “Nothing has 
It’s next door, the 
Van Vechten’s. Come on!” 

The steps leading to the Van Vechten resi- 
dence were spotless, untouched. Haggerty 
rang the bell vigorously. After a while an aged 
butler, patently aroused from the land of 
dreams, answered the summons. 

“Ts Mr. Van Vechten in?” asked Haggerty. 

“No, sir, he’s at the stock-farm in Kentucky 
over Sunday, sir.”” The butler then noted the 
brass-buttoned uniform beyond the detective. 
““What’s the trouble, sir?” 

“We don’t know. But some one’s entered 
the Cobden house next door, crossed the roof, 
and entered this by the trap.” 


“What?” 

“Better let us in to have a look,” said 
Haggerty. “I’m a detective from head- 
quarters. Come along, Hardman.” 


‘Good heavens, sir!” 
Haggerty and the policeman pushed into the 


| hall, and the butler followed bewildered. 





**Any valuables in the house?” 

“Mr. Van Vechten’s collection of emeralds. 
The safe is in the library. I'll show you the 
way, sir” 

The safe had not been touched. 

““Why haven’t you been in bed?” 

“T fell asleep in my chair, sir, after I put 
young Roger to bed.” 

“Young Roger?” 

“Mr. Van Vechten’s five-year-old son, sir.” 

“Ts the mother with the father?”’ 

“She is spending the winter in Italy.” 

“Uh-huh.” Haggerty shrugged. The 
society mother was and always would be a 
species beyond his range of understanding. 
They just had children, that was all. Catch 
Millie going away and leaving William Hag- 
gerty, Jr., with the hired girl! 

‘“‘Suppose we go up and see if the kid’s all 


| right?” 





The butler became animated instantly. He 
went up the stairs two at a bound, Haggerty 
and the policeman close at his heels. They 
burst into one of the rear rooms. Haggerty, 
peering over the butler’s shoulder, saw a 
child’s cot. It was empty. A choking sob 


| broke through the old servant’s tightened 
| lips, 


and he leaned, the 


door-jamb. 


shaking, against 


Il 


EYE “RYTHING was clear to the detective. 
The cry of the butler went down into his 
heart. Kidnapers! The meanest game that 
crooks play in their war against society. 
Haggerty laid his hand on the butler’s 
shoulder. 

“No time for wailing. Wire your master to 
return at once. Don’t mention kidnaping. Just 
say the kiddie has met with an accident. Here, 
Hardman, you take the address and telephone. 
And-order me a taxi, too; I may need it.” 


“All right, Mr. Haggerty.” Hardman jotted 
down the address and went into the hall for 
the extension telephone. 

“What’s your name?” asked Haggerty of 
the trembling butler. 

“Wheedon, sir. Oh, this is frightful!” 

“Where are the rest of the servants? a 

“This is their night off, sir.” 

“Uh-huh. They had everything down pat. 
Look around. See anything missing?” 

“His clothes are missing, and his Teddy- 
bear i is gone. He took it to bed with him.” 
“You heard no sound?” 

“No, sir. Oh, little Roger! I put him to bed 
myself, sir, and heard him say his prayers. 
And he always says, ‘God bless papa and 
mama and Wheedon.’ I’m an old man, sir. 
I feel as though I were a kind of grandfather to 
the boy. I dandled his father and his father’s 
brother when they were his age.”’ 

‘“‘A brother? Where is he?” 

“At his club, sir; the Rotterdam. He lives 
there now, sir, since he and Mr. Roger fell out.” 

“They had a row?” 

“Tt would not interest you, 
butler with dignity. 

“What’s his name?” 

“Robert, Robert Van Vechten. I dare say 
he is at his club this very minute, sir. Shall I 
telephone?” 

“No,” said the detective. “Tl run over 
myself and break the news to him.” Haggerty, 
distracted by a sudden flood of recollection, 
missed the cunning look which leaped into the 
butler’s eyes. ‘Robert Van Vechten.” 

"Ves: ais.” 

“Now, I take it your master will get back 
about Sunday morning. This is Friday. Not 
a word outside to a living soul, if you love that 
boy. Tell the servants that a whisper will cost 
them their jobs. I'll tell you why. When a 
kidnaping story gets on the front page— 
especially when the son of a millionaire is 
concerned—the skunks know that they've 
got you half crazy and willing to pay anything. 
But if you keep ’em in the dark, you get their 
goat. They'll wonder what you’re up to and 
sooner or later they'll come out .to learn. 
That’s how we're able to get a line on them. 
Understand?” 

“Ves .air,” 

“Telephone me what train Mr. Van Vechten 
will come in on so I can meet him. I want to 
warn him not to speak either. Now, I'll take 
a look about the house.” 

At a quarter to one he got into his taxi and 
drove off toward the Rotterdam Club. Secure 
in the dark of his cab, he took out his torch 
and examined the three articles he had found 
on the roof of the Van Vechten house: two 
lead-pencils of soft fat lead and a folded piece of 
paper, heavy and of uneven surface. This 
paper he had taken out of the Van Vechten 
trap. One of the kidnapers had thrust it into 
the adjoining sides to prevent the wind from 
lifting the trap. 

‘Not bad for a starter,”’ the detective mused. 
“Lucky hunch of mine, going up to the Cobden 
garret. So Roger Van Vechten is the brother 
of the gay and festive Robert, eh? White- 
lighter, mixer with sports and chorus-girls, 
uh-huh. Gee, but these millionaire families!— 
always a black baa-baa in the fold. So the 
brothers had a row. Over what?” 

“‘No visitors permitted entrance at this time 
of night, sir, unaccompanied by a member,” 
Haggerty was politely but grimly informed, 
when he asked at the Rotterdam for Robert 
Van Vechten. The detective exhibited his 
shield, and the attendant reluctantly admitted 
him. ‘You will have to walk up, sir. The 
club elevators do not run after one o’clock.” 

“That’s all right. What number?” 

“Twenty-eight, sir.” 

Robert Van Vechten was in his shirt- 
sleeves when the detective entered the young 
man’s quarters. A (Continued on page 156) 


sir,” said the 





SAUER’S PURE FLAVORING . 
EXTRACTS are invariably Prize Winners 
wherever exhibited and used. They won the 
highest and only 


Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
and Fifteen Other American and European awards 


and medals at previous expositions. 


SAUER’S is the ONE brand of Flavoring Extracts sold in large 
enough quantities to justify car-load shipments—a fact that proves 
their extreme popularity. 


ALERS 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


Likewise have won the “Grand Prize” of every user’s approval. Thousands of housewives, chefs 
and pure food experts—for whom only the best is good enough—have used and endorzed 
SAUER’S for more than twenty-five years. 
Upon the extract, more than any other ingredient, depends the success of a dessert, candy, 
beverage or other sweet; for it is the flavor one tastes. And nothing can be better than its flavor. 
The experienced housewife knows she may always depend upon SAUER’S for flavoring 
her best desserts. 


SAUER’S F.F.V. PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS 


ARE NOTED FOR THEIR PURITY, STRENGTH AND FINE FLAVOR 
They are made from the pure juice of choice, SAUER'S F. F. V. PURE FRUIT EXTRACTS are 
ripe fruit and finest grade vanilla beans by the extra strength and extra quality—therefore go 
original SAUER process, which brings out the full much farther, yet cost no more than ordinary extracts. 
natural flavor of each without artificial flavoring The Sanitary Glass-stoppered Bottle preserves 
or coloring. the full strength until used. 


SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE —35c per BOTTLE 


If your regular dealer cannot supply you, we will send you the name of one who can or mail 
a bottle prepaid upon receipt of 35c, stamps or coin. 
SAUER’S PURE FLAVORING EXTRACTS are made in 32 flavors, and sold in 
various sizes, as follows: 10c, 20c, 35c, 50c, and $1.00. 
f Send a SAUER box front or label from bottle or one 2c stamp for a copy of the latest issue of 
. TABLE TREATS, “Our booklet of good things to eat, and how to prepare them.” Contains 
more than 100 Prize Winning recipes for making delicious cakes, pies, puddings, jellies, ices, 


candies, beverages, etc., many of them original and not found in ordinary cook books. Write 
for it now, while you think of it. 


C. F. SAUER CoO., Richmond, Va. 
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Made in America Made perfectly pure 


*LIEDERKRANZ 


“*The Cheese That Makes the Meal’’ 
TRY this delicious spread- 


able cheese. You will find 
its piquant appetizing flavor 
surpasses that of famed foreign 
brands. 


Epicures INSIST on Liederkranz. 
Served in all the best hotels and 


clubs. 15c a full size cake. 

Write for Marion Harris 

Neil's *‘ How to Serve Cheese”’ 
If your dealer doesn't sell Liederkranz, send us 
his name and 15c; we will mail you a full sized 
caxe. 


MONROE CHEESE CO. 
Monroe, N. Y. 


StLveR Sprincs, Mp., 
July roth, 1916. 


Our kerosene heater 
arrived in good condi- 
tion and has just been 
installed. It is 
perfectly satisfac- 
tory, burns very 
little oil, and is 
one of the greatest 
comforts in the 
house. I shall 
sing its praises to 
my friends, you may be sure. 

Respectfully, 


CT TTT 


Ask your 
Plumber 
or write us 


Mrs. 
(name given if asked for) 


HOLYOKE HEATER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 
avd 000A AUNUUU UNA Goanaaaaaoasezgaeaacatecenucvaecaonees casas g agence 


Chalmens 
Gelatine 


Thinking Gelatine? Think Chalmers. 
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* 
> FIREPLACE WITCH BROOMS 


Rustie broom, natural stick, corn to blend with 
fireplace colorings. Actual height 4 ft. Ideal for 
fireplace or as a gift. Send stamps, check or money 
order for $1.25. Agents wanted. ‘ 
REDDEN QUAIL CLUB, Paoli, Pa. 

10 EARN MONEY ANY WOMAN can easily 

earn money introducing 

PRISCILLA FABRICS, Hosiery, Underwear, Dresses,ete., 

among friends by our fascinating plan. Anyone can do 

the work in spare time and have plenty of spending 
money. Write today for free particulars. 


FITZCHARLES DRY GOODS CO.., Dept. 118, Trenton, N.J. | 
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| other one. 


| hungry. 





trunk, lid back, stood in the middle of the 
room, and two fat suitcases ranged along the 
side of it. Evidently this younger brother 
| was about to proceed upon a journey. 
| “This is Mr. Haggerty, I take it. Wheedon 
| telephoned me.”’ 
| Haggerty nodded, a bit chagrined. 

“Ts it a joke or what, about little Roger?” 
“Tt’s no joke,” said Haggerty, 'dropping 

| into a chair. His glance roved hither and 
yon and absorbed every. salient feature of 
the room. 

“Little Roge kidnaped! 
break his mother’s heart!” 

Haggerty had his doubts. 
work, too.” 

“Little Roge! 

“In Kentucky.” 

“Hang his nags!”’ 

“Have a cigarette. No use worrying.” 
Haggerty extended a smooth silver case. The 





Why, this will 
“A clever bit of 


Where is his father?” 


The Blind Alley 


(Continued from page 154) 


young man accepted it mechanically, selected 
a cigarette, and lighted it. Haggerty followed 
his example and returned the case carefully to 
his pocket. ‘You look about to go away.” 

“Yes, but that’s off until we find the boy. 
The devils! If there is anything a useless chap 
like me can do, all you have to do is ask.” 

‘Well, you’re the kid’s uncle. Suppose you 
hang around town for afew days. I only 
dropped in to notify you what’s happened, 
and I’m going to ask you to keep as mum as a 
clam.” Once again Haggerty proceeded to 
explain his reasons. ‘I'll get the boy; never 
you fear.” 

Outside Haggerty dismissed the taxicab and 
marched off toward home. When his mind 
was busy, he preferred walking to riding. In 
the morning he would give the finger-prints the 
‘“‘once-over”’ and then set the machinery in 
motion to locate a chauffeur who wore number 
fives and walked pigeon-toed. 


(To be concluded) 


Leave It 


to Togo 


(Concluded from page 64) 


silverwear, but two (2) remainder places I 
decorate with unnatural wedding-present tools. 
Those place will be for Mrs & Mr Marmaduke 
Bliss. Watermelon-saw, oatmeal-spear, and 
others look quite pompus & wealthy beside 
those plates. It were great beauty to look. 


| Yet when Hon. Mrs approach in with evering- 
| dressed clothing and observe what was, she 


snudge for scratch-face expression. 
“O shux! If that Skagghorn person would 


| only keep away and take Hon. Chas Babbway 
| to same place, then Hun-bun and me could eat 
| our foods resembling Christians.” 

At this words Hon. Telephone rang up. 


“Hullo Oh, how you are, dear Chas 


' Babbway? Umpossible for you to come to my 
y } } 5 


dinner-eating? So sorrow for your toothache.” 

Bang up for Hon. Telephone. 

“Hon. Babbway not coming. Although 
happy to lose him, I am frightful to think of 
13 gasts who must now set at my table.” 

““Maybe you could stay away, thusly mak- 
ing it an eve. doz.” I snuggest. 

“You are talking garbage,” she gubble. 
“Table must be set for 13. Take off one 
watermelon-saw. I will be marter and take 
If somebody would only bring 
good luck by getting sick!”” She rosh away. 

Dinnertime got there at last. In parlor- 
room I hear persons making hypocritical sweet- 
talk, peculiar to society. Pretty soonly I 
advance inward with thirteen (13) goblets of 
cocktails on tray. At lastly I come to corner of 
room where shark-face lady were setting 
talking about diseases. 

“He suffer so I am timid to leave him,” she 
say it with weep-eye expression. I knew she 
were Mrs Skagghorn, because I hear gentleman 


say that name at her. With immediate quick- , 
| ness I obtain great Edison electricity in brain. 


Making my feet rapid, I elope to kitchen where 
I fetched swift pencil and wrote words on 
paper bag. Softly like caterpillers walking over 
feathers, I approach back to parlor-room. I 
was just in timely, for all 13 fashionable gasts 
was making march toward dining-room. 

“Excuse, Mrs Madam!”’ I holler at Skagg- 
horn lady while she come in to door looking 
“This dangerous note for you, if 
convenient.” 

She took. She read what was wrote by me 
on bag-paper: “‘Go home. Darling is doing a fit.” 

She shreech slightly. ‘I knew he would 
become diseased if I left him. I go home at 
oncely.”’ 

While all say their sorrow and look other- 
wise, she enwrap herself in hat and depart 


away. Immediately at that moment I remove 
watermelon-saw from __ table. 13—I=12. 
That arithmatix I did with brain while all per- 
sons set down and eat happy food. Soup was 
filled with laughing anecdote. Fashionable 
meat was chewed amid joking Sally of wit. 
Yet I was not happy like those stylish eaters. 

To tell you truthly, Mr. Editor, I enjoyed 
delicious fright for think what I did to Mrs 
Skagghorn. I wrote that note in hurried 
speed, before she set down and make 13 unluck 
at table. But I had not thinked. Perhapsly 
she did not have some Darling at home what 
had fits. Perhapsly, when she arrive to 
house, she would find Darling disgustingly 
fitless. What then would she do in peev? 
She would telephone. Mrs Boss would un- 
derstand. Togo must be blame, as_ usual. 
Then I should be bounced similar to bat-ball. 

In dinner-room I still hear giggle of laughing 
humor. Yet soonly angry rage must arrive 
from Hon. Skagghorn lady. At lastly I hear it. 

“‘ Jing-jing!’’ Hon. Telephone say that. 

“Hullo!” Hon. Mrs report that. I set with 
ear to door, trying not to listen. 

“This Mrs Skagghorn?”’ derange Hon. Boss 
Lady. ‘So sorrow to hear that shockly news. 
How aggryvating! Oh yes, I be delightsome to 
tell Togo at oncely.” 

Bang up telephone. I hear her approach to 
kitchen where I was enjoying trembles. 
“Togo,” she corrode, shooting schoolteacher 
eyebrows at me, ‘“‘did you give Mrs Skagghorn 
note saying Darling had fit?” 

‘“‘Did,”’ Lotter, too proud to lie when found out. 

““How you knew Darling was sick?” 

“She was making parlor-talk about disease 
when I fetched cocktail,’ I narrate. ‘There- 
fore I wrote deceptive words so I could make 1 
minus 13 equals 12.” 

“Well,” renounce Hon. Mrs for sweetly 
smiling, “‘that Skagghorn lady just telephone 
for say you save her in nik of time, for when 
she got home Darling were enjoying fit while 
chewing rubber boots under rug. Therefore 
she wish me pay you 1$ cash prize. Here is.” 

“Oh, sweethearted Mrs Madam,” I ollicute 
pittily, for she were walking offward, ‘before 
departure, please told me. Who were Darling 
I saved in note? Her husband, maybe?” 

“Much more closer than that,” she renig. 

“Her babychild, perhapsly?” I besooch. 

“More dearer yet,” she gig. ‘Darling were 
her own precious petty dog.” 

She leave me there feeling full of machinery. 

Hoping you are the same, 

Yours truly, HAsHImmuRA Toco. 





OU can’t help liking Wizard Polish best—it’s easy to use, produces a 
hard, dry, brilliant lustre. We guarantee that it will satisfy you 
completely; if not, any dealer will refund your money. Wizard 

Polish, all sizes, 25c to $2.50. Sample bottle mailed on request. 
Wizard Mops are the best for your floors; keep them 
clean and polished. Styles at 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.25. 


WIZARD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., 1489 W. 37th St., CHICAGO 
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TALC 


—the powder of fairy 
fineness—soft, fragrant as 
a caress. ASSORTED 
ODORS: Rose, Wistaria, 
Corylopsis, Lilac. Also | 4 
Borated, Baby Talc and |’ 
Flesh Tint. Guaranteed |) 
pure. Handsome pound |\ 
can 25c. At your dealer’s. 
TALCUM PUFF COMPANY 
Mfrs. of Dentapearl Tooth Paste 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Delight your Family 
Surprise your Guests 


“1 72 + —P : 

rc draly haces (2 
p y\ teamed Chicken {| 
Fal |) ALA KING 7 


<b. 


25c and 50c at all best 
grocers, or directfrom 
me at $1.45 or $2.85, 
half dozen respective 
sizes. Express pre- 
paid, if you mention 
your best grocer's name. 
PURITY Croas, INC., 
Route 2D, Providence, 
R.1 







































FREE “Mater Modes,” with over 500 
illustrations. Write for it today 
to Dept. G-1, Lane Bryant, originator, 
patentee and largest maker in the world 
ot Dresses, Coats, Suits, Corsets for 


»MATERNITY 


Portraying the prevailing New York fashions, but 60 
adapted as to successfully conceal condition. No 
additional expense; automatically adjust; fit 
when figure is again normal, Dest ma- 
terials and workmanship at 
Manufacturer’s Prices 
G230063. Fashion favors the graceful, easy-fitting 
lines so charmingly portrayed in this handsome 
gown. Made of finest 2ll-silk Crepe de chine, with 
heavy white Georgette collar. Sunburst plaited 
tunic hangs from shoulder yoke and deep circular 
fold at bottom gives fashionable, youthful flare. 
White, rose, dark green, Copenhagen blue, wistaria, 
wine, African brown, navy or black. 18 95 
34 to 44 bust. Value $35. Special $ ° 
Give color bust measure and skirt length. 
We prepay all charges; guarantee 
satisfaction or refund money. 
5th Ave. at 


Lane Bryant 88th St., N.Y. 


DOMES OF SILENCE 
* Slides for Beds 
Saveyour rugs, carpets, floors. Makeyourbedsglide 
softly, smoothly, silently over any kind of flooring. 


Wood Bed Made of polished Metal Bed 
Side? 5O0c for 4 ess. oe vtes! Slide 


When ordering, meas- , .— 
ure size of your bed 
post. If round 
Pull out your measure across 
inside. Ir 


wheel caster, in- 
sert this slide. 
your dealer 
supply, you write: 


ert. OF SILENCE CO., 18 State St., New od 
DEALERS: Write for our selling plan 
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| easily afford to save. 
| thousand dollars to raise the curtain on a new 

show at the Winter Garden, but any little 
| group of lovers of the drama can raise the 


Reducing the Theatre to Life Size 


(Continued from page 63) 


stand in the minority, but, considered as a 
whole, they constitute a larger legion than is 
dreamed of in the philosophy of our oligarchi- 
managers. A single enterprising organization, 
the Drama League of America, has already 
tabulated the names and addresses of a 
hundred thousand people who are willing and 
eager to patronize any great play that may be 
set before them. What can these people do to 
win the privilege of seeing the best plays of 
the present period adequately acted on the 
stage? As conditions stand at present, there 
is only one answer to this question. They 
must get together and produce these plays 
themselves. By a general and democratic 
insurrection, they must counteract the control 


| of a public-service corporation by an oligarchy 


that has not given them the service they 
desire. 

The only apparent impediment to such a 
revolution is the economic problem. If 
millionaire managers can not afford to show 
the American public the best that is known 
and thought in the drama of the present period, 
how can this great purpose be accomplished by 
people without capital? 

But the oligarchs who now control our 
theatre risk more than is required—in the hope 


| of winning more than is decreed. They waste 


enormous sums of money, for rent, for scenery, 
for salaries, which a democratic theatre could 
It costs at least thirty 


curtain on a wise and lovely play, like Barrie’s 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire,” for instance, at a 
total cost, for rent, for scenery, for salaries, of 
less than five hundred dollars. 


There is, first of all, the cost of rent. Metro- 


| politan managers count always on the patron- 


age of the casual theatregoer—the person who, 
after a good dinner, wishes merely, as the phrase 
is, to “go to the theatre,” and does not choose 
deliberately to see a special play. Hence, to 
catch this drifting patronage, the theatres 
must always be located in immediate proximity 
to the best hotels and restaurants. A theatre 


| so situated must occupy a large parcel of very 


valuable real estate; and the normal rent of 
such a site necessitates a very heavy overhead 


| charge that must be assumed as a burden by 


any play produced in such a theatre. 

To diminish this excessive burden of expendi- 
ture, two means are possible and practical. 
First, the theatre may be reduced in size; 
second, it may be moved away from the most 
expensive district of the city. The first of these 
adjustments accounts for the advent of what 
is called “the little theatre,’ and the second 
for the advent of what is called, in Paris, the 
théatre a coté, or the theatre on the side. 

Since fewer people wish to patronize great 
plays than wish to patronize a Winter Garden 
show, it is entirely practical to house them in 
a smaller auditorium, and thereby to save, 
in a city of considerable size, an initial expen- 
diture of many thousands of dollars for real 
estate. It may also logically be assumed that 
those people who really want to see great plays 
will be willing to travel an extra quarter of an 
hour for the privilege of doing so. It is entirely 
practical to save several thousand dollars more 


| by placing the democratic theatre in a less 


expensive district of the city than that which 


| is adjacent to the best hotels and restaurants. 


Turning to the economic problem of scenery, 
it must be said at once that the advantage lies 
heavily upon the side of a democratic insur- 
rection. The suggestive and decorative type 
of scenery which in recent years has been 
developed in Germany and Russia under the 
inspiring influence of Gordon Craig is not only 
much more artistic, but much less expensive 
than the realistic scenery of the Victorian 
period which is still retained by the chance- 
taking oligarchs in their desperate endeavor to 


give the public what they think the publi 
wants. Now that the way has been shown by 
the new great artists of the theatre, any one 
with half an eye for line and color can make a 
set so inexpensively that men accustomed only 
to big productions would doubt the evidence 
and would insist on paying more money for 
something less artistic and less beautiful. 

In the third place, an enormous saving may 
be made in salaries by the simple expedient of 
producing plays with casts of amateur or semi- 
professional actors. Even though it be immedi- 
ately granted that an actor who commands a 
salary of three hundred dollars a week is likely 
to be a better artist than an actor who is willing 
to work for thirty dollars a week——or an actor 
who is willing to work for nothing at all—it 
must still be stated, on the other side, that 
those who really love the drama would rather 
see a great play only adequately acted than see 
great acting in a silly play. 

To sum up the situation, it appears that the 
thousands and thousands of people in America 
who wish to see the great plays of the present 
period adequately acted on the stage must 
start a democratic theatre of their own, in 
opposition to the theatre of the oligarchic 
managers; and it appears, further, that this 
project is economically feasible by the elimina- 
tion of superfluous extravagance in the expen- 
diture for salaries, for scenery, and for rent. 

The soundness of this theory has already 
been tested and proved. In several of our 
cities, semi-professional companies in little 
theatres on the side have already put the 
Broadway managers to shame. The most 
signal success of this sort is that of the Wash- 
ington Square Players in New York. This 
organization was incorporated less than two 
years ago by a little group of lovers of the 
drama who desired to stimulate and develop 
new and artistic methods of acting, producing, 
and writing for the American stage. From the 
very outset, the constitution of the company 
was democratic, and it welcomed to its member- 
ship any actor, artist, or author who was 
sympathetic with its aims. The project of the 
Washington Square Players has been to pro- 
duce new plays by American writers and 
important plays by foreign dramatists which 
would not otherwise have been granted a 
hearing in New York. 

During the first season, which began on 
February 19, 1915, and in which the company 
played only two or three evenings a week, ten 
one-act plays by American writers were 
produced and four by foreign authors. Dur- 
ing the second season, which began on October 
4, 1915, and lasted till the end of May, 1916, 
the company played every night and every 
Saturday afternoon. During this period ten 
new: plays by American writers were produced, 
and eight by foreign authors. 

In one season and a half, these thirty one-act 
plays—ten by European dramatists and twenty 
by American—have been adequately set 
before the public, and the charge for tickets 
has been limited to fifty cents and one dollar. 
The reader may wonder how it has been 
possible to produce so many plays, at such 
a small charge for admission, without any 
endowment to begin with, and without rolling 
up any deficit during a season and a half. 

The Washington Square Players contrived 
to diminish the excessive cost of rent by 
locating in a little theatre on the side—the 
Bandbox Theatre, in 57th Street, east of Third 
Avenue. The excessive cost of scenery has been 
easily eliminated by relying on the artist- 
members of the organization to supply sum- 
mary and decorative settings for the love of 
doing so. The scenic settings exhibited by the 
Washington Square Players were far and away 
the most artistic that were exhibited in any 
theatre in New York last winter, yet these 
settings cost, upon the average, a little less than 
fifty dollars each. (Concluded on page 160) 
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The superior enamel, with its clear whiteness, is an- 
other of the noticeable features of 
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Reducing the Theatre to Life Size 


(Concluded from page 158) 


Again, the democratic organization of this 
company made possible a great saving in 
salaries. The leading actors were paid only 
thirty dollars a week, most of the performers 
received only ten dollars a week, and many of 
the minor parts were played without remunera- 
tion by amateurs of independent means who 
were seeking :an opportunity for practise on 
the stage. No royalties were paid to any of 
theauthors. The American playwrights con- 
tribute gladly their, one-act plays, and all the 
foreign plays produced were out of copyright. 

This .detailed examination of the budget of 
the Washington Square Players reveals one or 


| two conditions which are not ideal, but the 


general conduct of the organization has been 
of enormous service to all lovers of the drama 
in New York. The acting which has been 
exhibited at the Bandbox for fifty cents has 
been, in general, inferior to the acting which 
has been exhibited on Broadway for two 
dollars, but the scenic settings have been 
undeniably superior, and the choice of plays 
has been much more satisfactory. Taking into 
consideration every element of possible enjoy- 
ment, it may be said without reservation that 
this company conducted last season the most 
interesting theatre in New York, with the 
possible exception of The Playhouse, where 
Grace George produced a repertory of excep- 
tionally worthy plays with a_ professional 
company of much more than ordinary merit. 

The valuable work which has been accom- 
plished at the Neighborhood Playhouse, in the 
heart of that great district of plain living and 
high thinking which the patrons of the theatres 
along “The Great White Way” are accus- 
tomed to refer to as “the slums,’’ must be 
considered in a slightly different category. 
This exquisite little playhouse was presented 
to the Henry Street Settlement by the Misses 
Irene and Alice Lewisohn. The initial item 
of rent was thereby canceled from the ledger. 
Many interesting plays have been produced 
by a well-trained company of amateurs, com- 
posed mainly of working people who live in the 
neighborhood; there is no expense for salaries. 
The scenery and costumes are designed and 
executed by the art classes of the Settlement. 
Though always adequate and often excep- 
tionally beautiful, they are very inexpensive. 
The Neighborhood Players have thus been 
enabled to present, at a charge for tickets 
limited to twenty-five and fifty cents, a large 
number of unusually worthy plays, and have 
established a living theatre in a district which 
had been totally neglected in the past. 

But the work which has been done in the 
metropolis by such organizations as the 
Neighborhood Players and the Washington 
Square Players is not, by any means, unique; 
it is important mainly as an indication of a 
general and democratic insurrection which has 
found expression also in many other cities of 
this country. Here and there and everywhere 
people who demand good plays are taking the 
matter into their own hands and producing 
them themselves. 

In Chicago, for example, one of the most 
interesting institutions at the present time is 
the Little Theatre, which is conducted by 
Maurice Browne. When this theatre was 
founded, Mr. and Mrs. Browne deliberately 
limited their own salaries to the living wage of 
fifteen dollars a week, and by this economy 
were able to make productions which have been 
talked about beyond the seas. 

Excellent work has also been accomplished 
at Mrs. Lyman Gale’s Toy Theatre in Boston. 
It was here that Livingston Platt was afforded 
his first opportunity to exercise his exquisite 
art in designing scenery and costumes. Mr. 
Platt has subsequently been employed by 
Margaret Anglin to design the sets for her 





Shakespearean repertory and her productions 
of Greek tragedies. But it should always be 
remembered that it was at the Toy Theatre 
that Miss Anglin discovered this gifted artist. 

The next step which must be taken in 
furtherance of the democratic insurrection will 
be the erection of a chain of little theatres in 
various cities, so that an interchange of plays 
and companies may be effected between one 
city and another. Already there are indi- 
cations that this next step will soon be 


taken. In Philadelphia, for instance, a 
movement is on foot to erect an Art 
Alliance building in Rittenhouse Square 


which shall house under a single roof all the 
art societies of the city. This building is to 
contain a theatre which shall always be 
available, at a minimum of cost, for any ade- 
quate performance of the better sort of drama. 
In Buffalo, also, there is a movement to 
erect a similar Art Alliance building containing 
a little theatre. When these two institutions 
are established, it should be a simple matter 
to arrange an interchange of worthy plays 
between Buffalo and Philadelphia. 

It is important, also, that some mention 
should be made of the only municipal theatre 
in the United States, which is situated in 
Northampton, Massachusetts. The Academy 
of Music in that city, a beautiful and well 
appointed building, was erected and owned 


by the late Edward H. R. Lyman; at 
his death he bequeathed it to his fellow 
citizens. Throughout the season eight per- 


formances a week are given, with a weekly 
change of bill, by a resident stock-company, 
under the direction of Jessie Bonstelle and 
Bertram Harrison. The majority of the plays 
presented are pieces which have already been 
successful in New York. However, under the 
patronage of a public-spirited citizen, Mr. 
George B. McCallum, special matinées are 
given every month by the Northampton 
Players in a comfortable little theatre in his 
house, and these matinées are devoted to clas- 
sical examples of the contemporary drama. 

If Northampton, a city of only twenty 
thousand inhabitants, can maintain a munici- 
pal theatre, there is no reasoa why the theatre 
should not be established in other cities as a 
public institution. If the Washington Square 
Players can develop in a season and a half the 
most interesting theatre in New York, there 
is no reason why a similar undertaking should 
not succeed in any other city. 

It is the small towns of this country that 
suffer the most at the hands of the oligarchs 
who conduct the theatre-business. Only third- 
or fourth-rate productions of unimportant 
plays whose only title to remembrance is that 
once, when they were acted by a first-rate 
company, they made money in New York, 
are sent out to the one-night stands; if the 
people in these towns really want to see the 
best contemporary plays, they must produce 
them themselves. 

It has been proved already that this under- 
taking is not impossible. In any community 
of ten thousand citizens there must be at 
least ten people who can act and at least 
five who can design scenery and costumes. 
Artistic ability is more wide-spread than many 
people know, and wherever a democratic 
theatre has been started, its ranks have soon 
been crowded by applicants of adequate ability. 

To see great plays in the American theatre, 
our public needs only to deserve to see them, 
but this deserving must express itself not 
passively, but actively. We must no longer 
rest contented with an oligarchic conduct of 
what ought to be a public-service corporation. 
We must demand a drama of the people, by 
the people, for the people; and we must toil 
for it until we get it. 


A list of more than fifty plays suitable for amateur production will be furnished free if a stam ped 
addressed envelop accompanies the request 
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The new size 


Cosmopolitan 





bigger and better 


than ever 





Be sure of getting it every month. 
Send us your subscription now, be- 
ginning with the October issue. Then 
you will not miss a single number of 
the new size. 

Here are some of the features that 
are going to make every single issue 
of this thrill-filled Cosmopolitan big- 
ger and better than any you have 
ever held in your hand. 


ROBERT W. CHAMBERS— The Dark Star, 
a story with the action and color and life 
that only Chambers’ stories have. 

BOOTH TARKINGTON—The inimitable | 
Penrod stories. 

GEORGE ADE—The philosophies that have | 
made the word “fable”? mean something 
new. 

SAMUEL MERWIN—A new series of short 
stories by this popular writer. 

JOHN GALSWORTHY begins a new story in 
the November Cosmopolitan that will set 
a new standard, even for Galsworthy. 

GOUVERNEUR MORRIS—The masterly 
and the versatile, will present new stories 
—graceful idyls with the Morris charm; 
stories of power with the Morris punch— 
all the qualities that place him in the 
forefront of modern short-story writers. 

There wiil be a great deal more, of course. 
There will be Reeve’s famous Craig Kennedy 
stories, Chester’s Wallingford stories, fiction 
by Cynthia Stockley, Owen Johnson, Elinor 
Glyn, Chas. G. D. Roberts, and many more 
poems and articles by Masters, Kaufman, 
Wilcox, Maeterlinck—Literature of eminent 
distinction; stories of action and feeling, stories 
about real people, swashbuckling adventures, 
and slices of real life. 
A corner in greatness, because mighty few of 
the world’s greatest artists fail to contribute to 
Cosmopolitan. 
Never was a magazine so filled to the brim with 
so much of what you would like ina magazine. 
Take the first step now, then, to insure your 
receipt of the new Cosmopolitan on the day of 
publication every month. Subscribe now and | 
be sure not to miss a single issue of Cosmopol- 
itan in the new size. The loss of just one 
number may spoil your enjoyment of your | 
favorite serial, or you may miss a story you 
would not miss for many times the price of 
the magazine. 

Tear out and mail us the attached coupon 

now while you have it in mind. 








Slaves of Freedom 


(Continued from page 52) 


For several minutes Teddy waited. A door 
opened. Mrs. Sheerug’s trotting footsteps 


were approaching. ‘My granddaughter says 
she wants to thank you for the flowers. She 
insists on thanking you herself. I don’t know 
whether it’s right. She’s in— She’s an in- 


| valid, you know.” 


Leaving her to decide this point of etiquette, 
he hurried along the passage and tapped. He 
heard her voice and thrilled to the sound. 
“Now don’t any of you disturb us till I call for 
you. Promise?” 

As Hal slipped out, he left the door open and 
nodded, ‘She'll see you.” 

Pushing aside the tapestry, Teddy entered. 
She was sitting up in bed, propped by pillows. 
Their eyes met and he halted. 

Slowly her face broke into a smile. ‘“T won- 
der which of us has been the worse.” 

He knelt at her side, pressing her hand, then 
raised his eyes. “‘Are you very much hurt?” 

She gazed down at him mockingly. “By the 
accident or by your letter? By the accident, 
no. By your letter, yes. I do feel things 
deeply; I was feeling them more than ordinar- 
ily deeply just then. I didn’t like you when you 


| wrote that.” 


“But I wrote you so often. I told you how 
sorry I was. You never answered.” 

“Shall I tell you the absolute truth?” Her fin- 
ger went up to her mouth, and her eyes twinkled. 
“Tt was because I knew that I was coming to 
England. I wanted to see how patient you—”’ 

He jumped to his feet. ‘Then you hadn’t 
chucked me? All the time you were intending 
to come to me?” 

She winked at him. ‘Perhaps, and perhaps 
not. It would have depended on my temper 
and how full I was with other engagements. 
No, you're not to kiss me when I’m in bed; 
it isn’t done in the best families.” 

He drew back from her, laughing. How 
good it was to be mocked! ‘And how d’you 
like your family?” 

She lay back with her face toward him. 
“Meester Deek, it’s very sweet to have a 
father,”’ she replied simply. 

When he nodded, she shook her head. 
“You needn't look so wise; you don’t know 
anything about it, you’ve had a father 
always. But to find a father when you're 
grown up—that’s what’s so sweet and wonder- 
ful.” She fell silent. Then she said: ‘It’s like 
having a lover you don’t need to be afraid of. 
We know nothing unhappy about each other; 
he’s never had to whip me or be cross with me, 
the way he would have done if I had always 
been his little girlk You do look funny, 
Meester Deek; I believe you're envying me 
and—almost crying.”’ 

Desire laughed softly. ‘I should like to 
have known you, Meester Deek, when you 
were quite, quite little. You’d never guess 
what my father and I talk about.” 

He had to try. At each fresh suggestion she 
shook her head. 

“About my beautiful mother. Isn’t it won- 
derful of him to have remembered and remem- 
bered? I believe if I wanted, I could help them 
to marry again. Only,” she looked away from 
him, “that would spoil the romance.” 

“Tt would spoil it?’’ 

She pursed her lips. 


“Tt would. Marriage 


| may be very nice, but it doesn’t do to let people 
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know you too well. And then there’s another 
reason: Mrs. Sheerug’s a dear, but she doesn’t 
like my mother.” 


‘**Doesn’t she?” He did his best to make his 


| voice express surprise. 


“You know she doesn’t. And she has her 
doubts about me, too. I can tell that by the 
way she says, ‘My dear, you laugh like your 
mother,’ as if to laugh like my mother was a 
crime. She thinks it’s wrong to be gay. I 
think in her heart she hates my mother.” 
Suddenly she sat up. “All from you, and I 
haven't thanked you yet!” 


‘they thrill me; after that— 


He looked round the room. In vases and 
bowls the flowers he had sent her glimmered 
like memories and threw out fragrance. 

Her fingers nestled close in his hand. “I’m 
not good at thanking, but— Ever since I met 
you, all along the way there’s been nothing 
but kindness. What have I given you in re- 
turn? Don’t tell me, because it won’t be true. 
You can kiss my cheek just once, Meester 
Deek, if you do it quietly.” 

“Shall we tell them, Princess?”’ 

“Tell them?” 

“About New York?” 

She laid her finger on his lips. “No, it’s 
the same with me now as it was with you then. 
You never mentioned me in your letters to your 
mother. Besides, don’t you think it’ll be more 
exciting if only you and I know it?”’ Her voice 
sank. “I’m changed somehow. Perhaps it’s 
having a father. I want to be good and little.” 

The door opened. Desire withdrew her hand 
swiftly. Mrs. Sheerug entered. 

“Why, it’s nearly dark.” She struck a 
match and lit the gas. ‘I waited for you to 
call me, and since you didn’t—” 

Teddy rose. ‘I’ve stayed rather long.” 

He shook Desire’s hand conventionally. At 
the door, as he lifted the tapestry to pass out, 
he glanced back. Mrs. Sheerug was closing 
the window. Desire kissed the tips of her fin- 
gers to him. 

Usually he found her sitting by the window 
in a filmy peignoir and boudoir-cap. Very 
often her father was beside her. Hal's reia- 
tions with her were peculiarly tender. He was 
more like a lover than a father. He had 
changed entirely; there was brightness in his 
eyes and an alertness in his step. He seemed 
to be refinding her mother in her and recap- 
turing his own lost youth. 

Teddy rarely heard any of their conversa- 
tions. When he appeared, they grew silent. 
Even if Desire had not told him, he would have 
guessed that it was of Vashti they had been 
talking. Presently Hal would make an excuse 
to leave them. When the door had shut, Desire 
would slip her hand into his. Demonstrations 
rarely went beyond that now. Teddy realized 
that in New York he had cheapened his affec- 
tion by forcing iton her. She told him as much. 

“You thought I was holding back; I wasn’t 
then, and I’m not now. Only—I hardly know 
how to put it—the first time you do things 
The second kiss 
is never as good as the first. Every time we re- 
peat something it becomes less important. So 
you see, if we married, when we could do things 
always—I think that’s why I never kissed you. 
I wasn’t holding off; I was saving the best.” 

He brought his mother to see her. When 
she had gone, Desire said: “I know now what 
you meant when you wanted me to be proud of 
you. I’d give anything to feel that I was really 
needed by a man I loved.”” And then: ‘* Meester 
Deek, you never talk to me about your work. 
Won’t you let me see what you’ve been doing?” 

He brought her the book he had written 
for her that it might tell her the things which 
his lips had left unsaid. After she had com- 
menced it, she refused to see him till she had 
reached the end. 

She heard his footsteps in the passage; her 
eyes were watching before he entered. Her 
lips moved, but she thought better of it. He 
drew a chair to her side. 

“Well?” 

She gazed out the window. “It’s all about 
us.” Then, with a laughing glance at him, “1 
don’t know whatever you’d do if you didn’t 
have me to write about.” 

“T wrote it for you,” he whispered, “so that 
you might understand.” 

“Tt’s very beautiful.” After an interval she 
repeated her words, “It’s very beautiful.” 
Without looking at him, she took his hand. 
“But it isn’t I. t's the girl you’d like me to 
become. I never shall (Continued on page 164) 


















































































































Our beautiful booklet is free 
—illustrates our ware and 
contains many recipes for 
casserole cooking. 








or Chocolate 


Hall’s Fireproof China Pots 


Brew your coffee, tea or chocolate in turn, over the fire, in this fireproof, almost unbreakable china 
pot, and the flavor of one will not remain to affect the other. It is guaranteed not to craze, and will 


not absorb odors, or liquids, thus insuring sanitary cleanliness for all time. ‘These pots are made of 


Hall’s Secret Process Fireproof China, now introduced to the housewife as the perfect Cooking China, 
following eg years of the severest tests in the leading hotels, restaurants and clubs of the country. 


* Halls Sireprou China 


Guaranteed Non-absorbent—Lzeadless Glaze —Almost Unbreakable 





SECRET 
PROCESS 





Think of the pleasure and satisfaction of knowing that the tastiest of dishes. Casserole cooking is becoming as pop- 
every cup of tea, coffee or chocolate you drink is as fresh and ular in America as it has been for centuries in Europ 


pure as though brewed in a brand new pot! You will no more + . . 
experience that disappointment of having your favorite bev- Hall’s Secret Process Fireproof China Is 


erage taste of those stale odors which linger in the little hair Sold By the Better Dealers Everywhere. 
line cracks of - old fashioned tea pot. 7 all’s Fireproof : ; ee eee a ce 
pop ks f the old fashioned tea pot. With Hall Firepr ; You can get this ware, including Hall’s Fireproof China 
China Pot, merely wash out thoroughly and it is again like a Pot i il os ey 1 - Sey. | ! 

, ’ ’ x6 ¢ «re ae ots, a all gox dea i they dado not hay tcn Nan, 
new pot. You can place Hall’s Fireproof China Pots directly they can quickly get it for yo : 


over the fire, but it is best to use an asbestos mat. 
Some of the Hotels anil Restaurants in which 
Hall’s Secret Process Fireproof China 


At the bottom of this advertisement we il- 


lustrate three shapes, family size, Hall’s Fire- is in satisfactory service: 
proof China Pots. We want you to try one and 













Tanderbilt, McAlpin, In iperial, Be 
: Rale eigh, ghorel 1am, Fort Pitt, S 
_ L a Salle, Palmer. St. Paul 

or, Arlingt 


in case your dealer cannot supply you, we will 

send, prepaid, your choice for $1, Be sure and 

give us name of shape and say whether you 
want blue, green or brown. 





‘man, “ie a, is 
a . Martin que, Astor, 
In addition to Hall’s Fireproof China Pots, Hall’s Secret Breakers. En Sta e. Black rd, Jefferson ht 


Process Fireproof China comes in a complete variety of cook- BR,  Del-Coronado, Van 
ing dishes, such as casseroles, ramekins, shirred egg dishes, ai * ‘ ; 
custards, etc. Casserole cooking is sanitary, adds to the flavor Th ee word Hi ul, in a circle, is stamped On ul -b ottom ol 
and digestibility of the food, and is a distinct econ: my. There cach piece of genuine Hall Secret Pi rocess Fireproof China. 
is no waste of food, and the china being practically unbreak- Hall’s Secret Process Fireproof China comes in blue, 
able, will last a lifetime, with ordinary care. You can cook green and brown, all having pure white inside. 


HALL CHINA CO. 200 Walnut Street, East sabi Ohio 
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Particular women use our mail service to 
k sep in touch with style. Apparel designed 
for the critical retail trade of State Street 
It has a style that is unmis- 


is distinctive. 
takable. 


LA hl 

Through Mandel’s Magazine, you may 
select for fall and winter wear, the very 
things you would admire and purchase if 
shopping personally, here, in fashion’s thoro- 
fare. Try this way. Learn the smartness and 
worth of our apparel—and service that makes 
ordering by mail a pleasure. We guarantee 
fullest satisfaction or money returned. 





“It came from 
Mandel Ss, on State Street” 


The Mandel label assures smart, metropolitan 
design. It stands, too, for a grade of material and 
finish above the average. There is a world of satis- 
faction in the possession of such apparel, and economy 
in the wearing. Sixty-one business years are back of 
our promise to please you. And you will find shop- 
ping here, by mail, quite easy as “going downtown 
for things.” 


as 


Our style book is ready 


Write for the new fall and winter style book, 
with last-hour selections from our State Street estab- 
lishment, famous for style. It is published weeks 


later than the bulky catalogs crowded with mail order 
styles. Coats, furs, suits, dresses; things for under 
wear; shoes—every dress need included. Many shown 


in their actual colorings. Your copy is ready; free, by 


return mail. 


Please address Deft. G 


Mandel Brothers 


TyTN 
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State 
Street 


| A Terra Cotta TILE ROOF 


las ever ry pom 


from fire 
change s—wonde srful durability and there- 
fore eventual economy. 
a moc - st -priced 


French pattern, on this pretty home afford 
a perfect 
stain, or repairs no preserve their beauty, 
an nd last forever. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Roof 
Beautiful,”’ 
prospective builder upon request. 


LUDOWICI-CELADON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


1113-23 Monroe Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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quality and value in corsets 
Mandel’s 


Style, 
well as other things from 
evinced by this value supreme, 
ern, well made, lace-front 

$2.00! Of firm, 
and embroidery 
ana@ shape holding. 
long skirt with elastic at 
back; two sets of garters. 

28. 

No. XG2. 






curset 






trimmed, it is 






bottom 
Sizes 20 






Price, prepaid......... $2. 
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‘iority in its favor: 
perfect protection 
and weather 


1t of super 
beauty, 
moisture 





ture ai 
, leaks, 






A Tile roof gives 
stability and 
known as_ the 






house 
Tiles, 





The 






shel no 






Require paint, 






See detail more clearly 
in border of this advertisement. 






is sent free to any 


General Offices 
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oo the center of style, by mail 
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A mod- 
for 
pink brocade, well boned 
dainty 
Medium high hust, 


of 
tu 






Chicago 
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Freedom 


102 
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If that’s what you think I am, 
you'll be disappointed.”” She turned to him 
appealingly. ‘* Meester Deek, you make me 
frightened. Youexpect somuch; you're willing 
to giveso much yourself. But Umcold. I could 
not return a grand passion. Wouldn’t you be 
content with less? Couldn’t we be happy if—’ 

He wanted to lie to her. 

“You couldn’t,” she said. 

He met her honest eyes. ‘‘No, I couldn't. 
Ifi—if you feel no passion after all these months, 
you'd feel less when we were married.” 

She nodded sadly. ‘Yes, it would be the 
way it was in New York: I'd always be only 


be like thet. 


just allowing you—neither of us could bear 
that. So, if I were to tell you that I admired 
you—admired you more than any man I ever 
met—and that I was willing to marry you, you 


wouldn’t?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be fair, wouldn’t be fair to you, 
Princess.” His voice trembled. *‘‘One day you 
yourself would want more than that.” 

Toward the end of the second week of her 
visit Teddy got his car out. One day they ran 
down to Ware, hoping to find the farm where 
Desire had been held prisoner. But everything 
seemed changed; it was as though the coun- 
try that they had known had vanished with 
their childhood. 

Now that she began to get about, the glaring 
contrast between her standards and those of 
Eden Row became more apparent. Her 
clothes, the things she talked about, even her 
dancing way of walking, pronounced her differ- 
ent. She began to get restless under the cen- 
sures which she read in Mrs. Sheerug’s eyes. 

One afternoon when he called he found the 
house in commotion. She was packing. Fluffy 
had been to see her; after she had gone, the 
pent-up storm of criticisms had burst. Some- 
thing had been said about Vashti—what it was 
he couldn’t learn. He insisted on seeing her. 
She came down with her face tear-stained and 
flushed. They walked out into the garden in 
silence. Where the shrubbery hid them from 
the house they sat down. 

: ‘Going?”” 


Yes. 
“But do you think you ought?” 
“Tm not thinking. I’m angry. Mrs. 


Sheerug’s a dear—I know that as well as you— 
but she wants to reform me. And she said 
something horrid about Fluffy and about the 
way I’ve been brought up.” 

“ Are you going to Fluffy’s now?” 

She shook her head. ‘“ Fluffy’s leaving for 
the Continent.” 

‘Then where?” 


Suddenly she laughed. “If you like, with 
you.” 

He stared at her. ‘With me?” 

“Yes,” 


He seized her hands, ‘ You mean you'll 

“Vou queer Meester Deek, not marry you— 
I didn’t say that.” She tried to free herself, 
but he clasped her to him. ‘You must let me 
go, or I won't tell you.” 

hey sat closely, with locked hands. 

“T’'ve been thinking over very carefully 
what to do. I’m not sure of myself. We need 
to be more certain of each other.” ; 

“But how? How can we be more certain 
now you're going?” 

She smiled at his despair. “ Every marriage 
ought to be preceded by 2 honeymoon.” She 
spoke slowly. ‘‘A—a quite proper affair; it 
would be almost the same as being married. 
It’s only by being alone that two people have 
a chance to find each other out. If we could 
do that without quarreling or getting tired— 
What do you say? If you don’t say yes, you 
may never get another chance.” 

W hen she saw him hesitating, she added: 
“You’re thinking of me. No one need know. 
We could meet in Paris.” 

His last chance! Dare he trust himself? 

“What day shall I meet you?” he questioned. 

(To be continued) 


HIS will introduce Rinex, 
the Super Sole. It is new. 
[t is different. It is absolutely 


unique. It is tried and proved. 


Rinex could have been put on 
the market months ago, but it 
would not have been Rinex, 
the Rinex that the United 
States Rubber Company’s lab- 
oratory experts knew it must 
be to predominate—to repre- 
sent fittingly the largest rubber 
system in the world. 


So, we waited. We experi- 
mented. We tested. We saw 
Rinex prove-up in actual use. 
We were convinced of its su- 
periority. So, we announce 
Rinex, the Super Sole. 


Rinex ditlers radically from 
rubber and leather. It makes 
a better sole than either. 
Rinex surpasses, we believe, 
anything heretofore known, in 
its combination of lightness, 
toughness, flexibility, wearing 
qualities and uniformity. 


Rinex is waterproof. It gives 
buoyancy to the step and life to 
both shoe and wearer. It does 
not draw or burn the feet. 


Rinex is furnished in black, 
white and tan for men, women 
and children. It comes in only 
one grade—the very best. 


Wear shoes with Rinex Soles. 
You will have more foot-com- 
fort and save money besides. 


Rinex 
Sole 


Copyright 


wood & Underwood 


United States Rubber Company 


Sole and Heel Department 


60 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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little 








No 
open laps to let in the celd. 
twenty million little children 

Sizes for any age from birt! 
in merino (half wool). 
Sold by 
ly. 


Sold at all stores— 





Also ir 


dry goods store 
Ask us for pictures, 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc. 
358 W. Madison St. 


and abdomen, will insure perfect protection against sudden 
temperature drops. 





silk an 


sizes and prices. 


soon make it 


dress your baby more 
warmly. A Rubens Shirt, = 
double thick over chest J No Buttons No Trouble 





Made in cotton, wool ar 


d wool 


s, or sold 


or All Little Babies 


to Keep Teele 
Them Warm 


Autumn coolness will 
necessary to 






Made in exactly the right weight, always perfect fitting, these 
coat-like shirts are a boon to babies. 
buttons — saving much irritation to little tempers ae We make Union Suits on 
Worn, in the last two decades, by 


the Rubens pattern for chil- 


. dren from 2 to to years old. 
rices runt 





direct where dealer 


In cotton, all wool 
Prices 


buttons. 
and merino (half wool). 


CHICAGO, ILL. 75 cents and up. 


3-in-One banishes rust and tarnish from the bath- 
room and kitchen, from metal-work of all kinds 
all over the house. Put a few drops of 


3-in-One 


on a soft cloth and see how magically it brightens up the nickeled 
bathroom fixtures, the gas stove, the gas and electric fixtures, all 


house hardware, knives, silverware 


3-in-One will not wear away the nickel-plating on bathroom fixtures It 
is a pure oil compound 


| Finer Wace on] 
preven rs rust i 

j ToecaTes 

contains no acid or grit. Try it posnes 


in 10c, 25c and 50c bottles and 25c Handy Oil Cans 


FREE-— Liberal sample of 3-in-One Oil and Dictionary of Uses 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Fuller Friction Shower Bath 


May be attached to any 
shower and 
cleans the skin and improves the 
circulation. 


brush 


$3 by mail 


chemically treated 


Price 5c by mail 


Fuller Wonder Duster 


spigot 


combined; 


Does not scatter dust. Reache 
every nook and corner. Durable 
cotton held firm in twisted wire 
base. 
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Make cleaning easy 


Get Fuller Brushes. They are shaped to reach the hard 
There’s a Fuller Brush for every purpose— 






places. 



















each guaranteed. Bristles can’t come out—they are 
BPP ed by twisted-wire back. They last longer. Look 
or this Trade-Mark on the handle: 

Trade * T wisted-wire 
Mark back 













MARI Eos 


SANITARY BRUSHES 


SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 


No. 10. Fuller Wonder No. 65. Fuller Sanitary 
Mop, chemically treated Glass or Milk Bottle Brush 60c 












to hold the dust. Double- No. 34. Fuller Sanitary 

sided $1.25 Sink Brush... . 15¢ 
No. 20. Fuller Dust Pan or No.93. Fuller Sanitary 

Stair Brush 40c Dish Washing Brush . Ge 
No. 21. Fuller Sanitary No. 68. Fuller Sanitary 

Tuft or Button Brush 35¢ Vegetable Brush 











(Prices above are for east of the Mississippi only) 
2,000 Fuller Salesmen are calling on women 7 
all over the country. If you haven’t had 
a demonstration, fill in and mail the 


coupon for our illustrated booklet, @ Scan 

=)» c } . r 
containing facts and prices about 4 Comma 
these brushes that make cleaning 


2 Hoadley Place 
4 y roe i ang 
i 4 Please send me your booklet. 


easier for you. 


Fuiler BrushCo. 





12 Hoadley Place Hartford, Conn. BNE Wine dt thon eR neee Sess 
Distribution Stations: Po RAD Sn oy a ee cteen cue cas 

Roek Island, Ml. San Francisco, Ca) 
hen Wee Ses 4 eee CO PSS NSS SS SHOPS SPO HEP eet FPO ee 
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Also Union Suits | 


They are made with only two 


Fortuna’s Daughters 
Who 


An Organization for Women 
Want More Money 


ORTUNA’S DAUGHTERS have found 

the pot of gold at the end of the 

rainbow, and as fast as they dip out 
the dollars, more come bubbling up. All 
the club girls have to do is to dip. It sounds 
fairy-story, doesn’t it? But you can 
see from the letter below, that such fairy 
stories have a fashion of coming true. One 
of Fortuna’s Daughters who has just made a 
trip to the end of the rainbow and dipped up 
a nice fat check from the pot of gold says: 





My dear Miss Walton: 

I want to acknowledge the receipt of 
the check you have just sent me, and I 
want you to know that I am going right on 
making money in the club, and will write 
vou again in a few days all about my su 
cess. Yours sincerely, MC. 
P.S.—T trust you received my note thank 
ing you for the gift of welcome to the club. 


The gift of welcome she speaks of was a 
lovely box of correspondence-cards with her 
initial in gold on every card. When you become 
one of Fortuna’s Daughters, one of the very 
first things you will dip up out of the pot cf 
gold will be gold initialed cards for yourself. 

Then, about the second dip, along with 
your dollars and your checks, up will come a 
golden pin set with a sparkling diamond, free! 
This is the club emblem which Fortuna’s 
Daughters receive free of charge. All they do 
is to dip from the pot of gold. 

“For goodness’ sake,” I hear you say, 
“where is this pot of gold; how do you dip?” 

That is easy to answer. You sit right down 
and write to me—now—while you think of it. 
As soon as I get your letter, I will write you all 
about how to dip from the pot of gold. Many 
of the club members have begun to make 
money on the very day they got my letter; 
so you see wasting time in writing is actually 
wasting money. From one new member I 
| have just received a letter saying: 


Dear Miss Walton: 
I want to thank you for the check you 
sent me, and to tell you that working ds a 
member of the club of Fortuna’s Daughters 
is a great pleasure to me. I think your 
| money-making plan is an excellent one. 
Sincerely yours, 


ies 


If new members of the club are making 
money at this rate, what do you suppose old 
| members are doing? They are making enough 


money to go on long trips. In fact, some of 
| the old members make several hundred 


dollars in one month. 

So, you see, the quicker you become a new 
member of the club and begin to dip out dol- 
lars the sooner you will become an old member 

| and begin to dip out big checks, as did the 
girl who wrote me this letter: 


My dear Miss Walton: 

Vou don’t know how pleased I was this 
morning to receive suck a lovely check 
When your letter came, it brightened me up 
very much, and I want to thank vou for 
| all your kindness and enc a 
| Your friend, Be Bi 


My Extra-Money plan has helped hundreds 
of gitls to solve their money-problems, and 
it will be sure to solve yours. 

Yours very sincerely for Extra Money, 


Alten Yr oltew 


Daughters — GooD 


| _ Secretary Fortuna’s 
119 West goth 


| HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 
i Street, New York City. 
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Which do you prefer? f 
vare comes tn three allrac- 3 
. There isarich dark green i 
eliest Shade imaginable, an 

or te, and a new shade of the 
ld familiar brown. The green or § 
while used in silver containers 1 4 
charming. The green harmonis i 


hina and strikes a di 
note that is very pleas- E i 
white is lovely with plain 
old banded china. Or maybe you 


eth any ¢ 





































have alread tarled your set of the 3 
brown and con- 
ider that the 
] ideal color for 
Guernseyware. 
F 
/ 
/ 
) i 
Re Z ; 
& 
i 
: M 
Tlew Way to coo vegeta CS ~ : 
is the correct way, the most nutritious way. They must be baked in a 
i Guernseyware baking dish. Science says that “vegetables cooked in a 
ec casserole vessel retain all their mineral salts and are more healthful and 
delicious.””’ Tomorrow try baking a cauliflower instead of boiling it and notice the im- 
provement over the old method. Other vegetables will be the same. There are many 
delightful surprises in store for you as you experiment with a Guernsey baking dish and 
a 4 
the vegetables and fruits in season. i 
| 
| *49 . 49 i 
- | If it’s baked in Guernseyware, it’s good! i 
| 
7 or . “i ae ee mae i | 
—for Guernseyware is ideal for baking. It the table still simmering. Cook and serve in the 
eal 7 d hittin Cad. Te f same dish with Guernseyware. ‘| 
a: absor S reté » flavo ss : i 
OR 2 aici sei ais sist plik: ving Send six cents for Guernsey cook book i 
; a previous use. Food will stay hot for a It tells all about Guernseyrole and au gratin cooking, 4 
| S <7 can Sane i nee > and contains almost half a hundred delicious recipes. i 
urprising length of time. The vegetables \igress THE GUERNSEY EARTHENWARE CO, 
may be taken from the fire and placed on too EF. End Street, Cambridge, Ohio. 
a Look for the Guernsey Trade Mark 
a x There is only one Guernseyware and tha! carrie ko é 
| D of each piece. Be sure you gel it. Look for thei he cl 
pe ‘the name tha! introduced the casserole to America.” 
Pi | The best metalware manufacturers and silversmitns use Guernseyware for mount 
} ing in their metal receivers. Your dealer can supply you wilt Guernsey 
Ze | lo fil the rece.: eu now have. piece 
P “SUG. So eae a ELT 
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On the most famous tables of the world 
Pin Money Pickles are found. Their zestful 
flavor has won them international renown. 


Saptieenann=eesatinisisiiaaisadieemesenmmamet 


PIN MONCV@PICKLES: 


Made mee as a woman could make them. Sold by good 
grocers everywhere. If youcan’t get them from your grocer, 


Send 10c for one-meal-size bottle. 
Mrs. E. G. KIDD, Inc. Richmond, Va. 


Special proposition lo grocers 











Beautiful snow whitebakedename!l 
finish. All surfaces glass-smooth. 
As easy to clean as a china dish. 
Will not absorb grease, odors or 
moisture. Absolutely sanitary 

Cannot warp, shrink or swell. 
Perfectly rigid. Mouse proof. 
Enamel will not chip. All possible 
conveniences. Unexcelled in every 
way. Lasts indefinitely. Write 
for folder. 


McCLERNAN METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Dept. **A”’ 
122 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


Insure School and Colleec) |SHARPEN YOUR OWN KNIVES! 


1 ] vith a RED BIRD 
ee b | AUTOMATIC KNIFE 


SHARPENER — a satis- 
factory edge GUARAN- 
TEED in from fifteen to 
thirty seconds on the dt 
est knife—from pot: 
knife to cleaver. The 
guiding discs assure the 
correct angle and make 
gee out little machine fool-proof—any man, wom: 

r chil i can use it efficie ntly. Our machines are use ad 



























| ENDELIE Silk & Cotton - 
With A CORON PEN. 





Three generations of caretul mothers have relied upon 
Payson’s for identifying silks, linens, cottons—heavy 
fabrics and dainty laces. Ready for use with an ordinary 
steel pen, it makes a clear, clean mark which positively 
will not spread, run or wasl) out. 

Ask for Payson’s Indelible Ink at stationery and drug 
stores. Look for the old fashioned red and yellow wrapper 
—25e; with Briggs glass pen for towels ani blankets, 50c. 

Manufactured only by 


R. L. WILLISTON, Northampton, Mass. 











their worth is full; ‘ proved. 
1S advertisement, together 
, and mail to 


THE PRECISION SALES CO. 
Room 21 University Bldg. Milwaukee, Wis. 


If you are not satisfied we will refund your money. 











MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


HOW TO WRITE AND SELL THEM. Send for E 
Ball’s new 200 page book, “Photo-Play Scenarios.” »- 
gives you the substance of a $20 course in Photo-Play 
Writing. Only 40 cents postpaid Star Library Co., 
Dept. G, 114 West 41st Street, New York. 


*AtY your Grocer’s. If hedoes not 

have it, send — ee and ad- 

dress with 35c tof Denver 40c 

ieee for trial dea dinriey Secs , VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 
BALLARD & BALLARD Ca., Are you seeking a school where you may take 

Station C Louisville, Ky. courses in— 





nd Expression, Fine nd Applied 

. Interior Dec 1, Dom 
re »ld Arts, Kindergarten Training, 

ry Training z, Physical Train ng. Hospital Train- 

n ecretarial Traini ng, or technical subjects ? 

Write us as to the kind of school desired, its 

approximate locality, courses you wish to take, 

and the amount of expenses to be incurred. 


Director, The School Department 
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Before the Stork Arrives Get 
Information about the 


*KIDDIE-KOOP 


Wheels Anywhere on Large Rubber Tires 


Swivel 6 
Casters ~~ 





An extremely economical and prac- 
tical piece of baby furmiture— 
beautiful anywhere in the home 


CRIB—BASSINET—PLAY PEN 


Springs and mattress raise as de 
sired. Silver-screened sides. For 
use indoors or out, summer or 
winter. Keeps baby safe and con 
tented. Saves mother time, worry 
and footsteps 

















Tear off 

and Mail 
Coupon 
Today 
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E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., Rochester, N.Y. ¢ 


If in Canada, address Lea-Trimble Mfg. (o., Tor ont a: 
Without obligation, send particulars, description and l)-day ete 


trial offer to 
eS Se ee p | Bacsinek, 
; " § Play Pen. 
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Remedies for 


Spots 


(Concluded from page 102) 


Home 





soap around any ink-spot prevents the reagent 
attacking the rest of the fabric. 

Paint-stains are usually taken out with tur 
pentine. Like any other stain, they are much 
more easily removed when fresh. In the ab 
sence of turpentine alcohol may be used, but 
not with as good results. On wool goods, 
fresh paint may be removed by rubbing two 
wool surfaces together. 


Three Cleaners—and a Fourth 

Thus we have three cleaners always avilable 
in the home: water, water plus soap, and ab 
sorbents, such as blotting-paper, dry starch, 
meals, and soft cloths. Another kind of cleaner 
is the detergent, a liquid. All detergents 
have soap and water as their foundation, and 
some special grease solvent, such as ether, 
chloroform, or ammonia, is usually added. 
They are applied with a soft cloth or sponge, 
; and the work gives more satisfactory results if a 

pad is placed beneath the fabric. These clean- 
ers eradicate grease-stains, and remove milk 
as well. Of all the cleaners they are the most 
efficient in removing ink. However, they will 
not remove coffee-stains, and their use upon 
silk is apt to stiffen or wrinkle the material, 
although running a warm iron over the fabric 
will quickly repair this damage. Detergents 
| should never be used upon velvets or plushes; 
their most effective work is with white flannels, 
such as trousers, skirts, and blankets. 

A first-class, home-made detergent cleaner 
can be made as follows: dissolve a five-cent 
cake of white soap in two quarts of water, add 
a teaspoonful of borax and a tablespoonful of 
alcohol. If the water is very hard, double these 
amounts. This solution is economical, effective, 





leading hotels and clubs | 


/ and non-inflammable. 


The formula for a more elaborate detergent 
follows: 


Cost 
3/4 qts. water 
14 oz. castile soap...... .03 
TOF, BICOBON 6.5 ic iss «6 GOR 
r oz. ether..... = .10 
4 0zS. ammonia......... .05 
MNES oct ewe reer ai 


Dissolve the soap in half the water; add the 
rest of the water and lastly theother ingredients. 
Bottle tightly. 

The Kid-Glove Question 

Now comes the question of cleaning kid 
gloves. The best advice that can be given in 
this regard is to send them to the professional 
cleaner, for though gasolene is the best cleaning 


| agent, its use is attended with too grave danger 
| of a serious explosion to be endorsed by Goop 


HovusEKEEVING for home cleaning. Moreover, 
in many cities the fire-regulations forbid its use 
in a dwelling-house in quantities larger than 
one pint; this is not a sufficient amount for 
. ashing and rinsing a pair of gloves properly. 
For gloves that are soiled for the first time, the 


' soapy detergent cleaners applied with a soft 





cloth will remove the soil nicely. Repeated 
washings with this type of cleaner harden the 
skin unless a tablespoonful of olive-oil is added 
to the rinse-water. 

Rugs of good quality and fast dyes may b 
cleaned with soap and water.’ First, however, 
remember that water plus dust equals mud 
therefore, before the soap and water is applied, 
the rug should be thoroughly cleaned of dry 
dust. Then place the rug on a table—it is 
easier to work there than on the floor—apply 
the soap and water, and work up a thick lather 
with a soft brush. The rug does not need to 


| be soaked, but simply scrubbed vigorously. 


The lather should be wiped off with a sponge 
or soft cloth wrung out of warm water. This is 
all the rinsing necessary. Brush the nap all 
one way so that it may be dry, smooth, and 
velvety. With a whisk-broom give the dry 
rug a final finish. 
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TREAT Bic Nlad REE OER EN TRAE: 


Why grope in the dark even to find 
the light switch? 


F COURSE—f you have lights 
in the gas oven and dresser 
drawers, underneath the bath tub 
and the beds, in the trunks in the at- 
tic, and the fruit closets in;the base- 
ment; if there are lights in the side- 
board cupboards, in the cubby hole 
behind the stairs—and in the four- 
score other corners that are dark in 
many homes—then you will not have 
so many uses for an EVEREADY. 


Wherever your home lacks light you 
need the service of an Eveready, 
not matches, not oil lamps, not can- 
dles—but an Eveready, the safety 
light. If romance makes you tender 
toward candlesticks, then use 


‘ETY LIGH 


{ 


Eveready Colonial candlesticks; 
safe, brilliant, instantly lighted, 
equipped with Eveready Mazda 
bulbsand genuine Tungsten batteries. 


Or you may prefer some of the many 
other Eveready styles of lights. 
Your dealer will be glad to show you 
our full line. You will need one to- 
night, just as sure as the sun sets. 


Electrical, hardware, stationery and 
drug dealers sell Eveready flash- 
lights. 


American Ever Ready Works 


of National Carbon Company 


Long Island City New York 


Canada: Canadian National Carbon Co.. Limited, Toronto Ont 
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Answering the Milk Question 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


ing country. But Mr. Stuart has not 
stopped with simply locating a plant 
where milk could be supplied to it. 
He has built up an organization which 
sees to it that the milk is all that milk 


ilies with their milk has its 
complex aspects. 

The delivery problem in this in- 
stance was solved by making the 
retail grocery the connec- 
ting link with the home. 
Hence the phrase ‘ Your 
grocer is ‘The Carnation 
Milkman.”’’ with 

Until one has the op- 
portunity to visit and 
study condensery after 
condensery and to observe 
the clock-work system of 
precision here, there and 
everywhere, he does not 
begin realizing that the 
answer to the milk ques- | 
tion commences with the 
source of supply. 

Milk is a universal hu- 
man food. It is really a 
staple—just as much so 
as sugar, flour or other 
groceries. In fact, it is consumed in 
far greater volume. And the con- 
sumption of milk is increasing right 
along. Likewise for the housewife 
the problem of securing a known 
pure, sweet, safe milk has perplexi- 
ties which increase. 

Carnation Milk began to be known 
about fifteen years ago. Mr. E. A. 
Stuart, president of the Carnation 
Milk Products Company, after a long 
experience in both the retail and 
wholesale grocery business, deter- 
mined that milk could be marketed 
more conveniently as a_ grocery 
product. Call it foresight or enter- 
prise or what you will, his belief 
has been more than verified by the 
history of his business. 

Today there are fifteen large con- 
denseries constantly in operation, try- 
ing to meet the demand for Carnation 
Milk. This growth in equipment has 
followed a steady growth in demand. 

Each condensery is favorably 
located, in the midst of a good dairy- 


OS ilies with a few million fam- 





v of Carnation Stock Farms~a few of the seven hundred Holsteins on the foreground. 


CHOICE RECIPES © 





CARNATION CARNATIC 








should be to be pronounced of Car- 
nation Milk quality. 

It is interesting to drive through 
the country around a Carnation Milk 
condensery and see the changes that 
this business brings about in the 
physical aspect of the farms. A huge 
cow barn will be pointed out to you, 
with the statement that the farmer 
has increased his herd and built that 
fine barn since the condensery was 
established. In the pastures you will 
see the herds, properly distributed so 
that each cow will have its pro rata of 
grazing opportunity. The fine, well- 
kept appearance of the cattle appeals 
to you, and another well-known 
phrase recalls itself to you: ‘From 
contented cows.” 

Near Seattle, Washington, is the 
center of influence upon all the herds 
supplying milk to Carnation con- 
denseries. This is Carnation Stock 
Farms—a beautiful tract of about a 
thousand acres, lying in a fertile 
valley bordered by the mountains. 
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Ghe STORY of 





Mr. Stuart began the making of 

Carnation Stock Farms eight years 
ago. The idea was to create 
a dairy farm that should really 
be a model. 
More than that, there was 
the idea of gradually im- 
proving the stock in all 
the herds supplying milk 
for the Carnation con- 
denseries, through the 
introduction of breeding 
stock from Carnation 
Stock Farms. 

Trips of inspection and 
purchase were made re- 
gularly through the sec- 
tions of Iowa, Pennsylva- 
nia, Ohio and other states 
where pure-bred Holsteins 
were being featured. The 
best individual cattle were 
purchased, to form the nu- 
cleus for the farm. Many 
famous Holsteins are 
among the hundreds now cared for. 
Among them are Johanna McKinley 
Segis, the famous bull which is 
valued at many thousands of dollars, 
also Forward Somerset Duchess, the 
Holstein cow that holds the world’s 
record for her age for producing 
28,448 pounds of milk and 1,0191%% 
pounds of butter in one year. 

Dairymen from different parts of 
the country visit Carnation Stock 
Farms and select Holsteins to add to 
their own herds.: Thus Mr. Stuart’s 
idea of improving the herds which 
supply Carnation Milk is being 
carried out. 

Carnation Stock Farms differs from 
the ordinary stock farm in that it is 
not only a stock farm but a dairy 
farm. As the latter it is regarded as 
about the most perfectly organized 
institution of its kind in the country. 
A graduate veterinarian is superin- 
tendent; the herdsman, who has 
charge of all the cows, holds an Agri- 
cultural College degree. 














The pastures for the cows are in the 
valley skirting a little river. The 
barns are built on the hillside rising 
from the valley into the foothills of 
the mountains. Clean and sanitary, 
these barns are an object lesson for 
dairymen. Hot running water is in 
all the barns; the milk cooling room is 
supplied with running water at 50 
degrees; all cans and utensils are 
sterilized and cleaned. 

“Milking time” is almost a parade 
of a regiment of cows. There are 
three broad roadways leading from 
the pastures to the barns. These are 
of heavy planks, so that the cows will 
not have to walk in mud in rainy 
weather. Up these roadways come the 
solemn procession of cows, each calmly 
finding its own stall in its own barn. 

Each of the cow barns is “swept 
and garnished” daily. So the ‘‘con- 
tented cows” amble in from their 
green pastures over the clean, dry 
plank roadways, and enter clean, 
comfortable, modern stalls. The 
cows are as carefully groomed as can 
be imagined, being washed and 
brushed until their coats are not only 
glossy but they have the cleanliness 
which is one big essential to health. 
The milking proceeds with systematic 
order, and the quantity of milk sup- 
plied by each individual cow is im- 
mediately recorded. 

Adjacent to the milking barns are 


testing barns in which are housed the 
cows whose records are being made 
for a specific purpose. In connection 
with the milking barns is the huge 
haymow, in which is stored thousands 
of tons of hay and feed in cold 


weather. Three mammoth silos also 
contribute toward the winter feeding. 

Probably the most _ interesting 
feature of Carnation Stock Farms is 
the calf barn. One can imagine how 
delighted a child is to visit this par- 
ticular barn. Here, on the day I 
visited the Farms, were about a 
hundred of the prettiest, sleekest 
Holstein calves you could dream of. 
Each calf was valeted and cared for as 
was befitting its pride of breeding and 
intrinsic value. There was a daily 
bath with warm water and a sponge, 
nice clean yellow straw for bedding 
and properly regulated food. When 
the little calves are old enough they 
are given pasturage in a reserved 


section of the Farms. Eventually 
each of them will be added to some 
one of the many herds which supply 
milk for the different Carnation con- 
denseries. Thus Carnation Stock 
Farms is actually the heart of a great 
institution which is simplifying the 
problem of milk distribution and 
bettering the general milk supply. 
The milk from Carnation Stock 
Farms is delivered daily to the Car- 
nation Milk Condensery at Monroe, 
Washington—one of the largest of 
the Carnation condenseries. The 
methods followed in handling the milk 
are identical in all the condenseries. 


“The answer to the 
Milk Question” 


Everything is clean, sweet and 
sanitary. The milk must be fresh, 
clean and pure when it reaches the 
condensery. Without going into the 
details of the evaporating process, it 
is enough to say that the entire pro- 
cess is mechanical. Nothing is taken 
out of the milk except part of the 
water, and nothing is added. 

Even today there are many people 
who do not really understand that 
evaporated milk is really and truly 
milk and nothing else. When they 
learn what Carnation Milk is and 
know its purity, sweetness and safety, 
they will join the many thousands of 
users in all parts of the country. 

When Carnation Milk is put into 
the can it is sealed airtight and steril- 
ized. It cannot become contaminated 
in any way in shipping, handling or 
delivery. Certainly from the stand- 
point of health the average housewife 
worries as much about the milk sup- 
ply as anything else, and if Carnation 
Milk had no other advantages, it 
would at least win favor because of 
its safety. 

But then there is its convenience. 
The housewife may keep a few cans 
in the pantry, or a whole case in the 


Carnation Milk Condensery at East Stanwood, Wash.—typical of the other 


store room. Carnation Milk will 
always be Carnation Milk so long as 
the can is unopened. Even then, 
because of its sterilization, it will keep 
for several days without ice, if it is 
in a cool place. 

In cooking, the use of Carnation 
Milk is naturally satisfactory. As it 
is reduced to the consistency of 
cream, its richness has to be further 
reduced by the addition of pure 
water. Adding an equal amount of 
water virtually restores it to its 
original state. Many women, how- 
ever, use skimmed milk for cooking, 
and unless they add more water their 
cooking will be richer than they 
expect. So it resolves itself to a pro- 
position of putting in the water that 
was evaporated—and of not paying 
for the water in the milk. 

There is a small can of Carnation 
Milk that sells for a nickel—it is 
known as the “baby size.” That is 
the right size to buy if you simply 
want to use it in coffee or tea. Per- 
sonally, I enjoy the splendid flavor it 
gives to coffee, and I like it a great 
deal better than the average cream. 
For the children to drink, Carnation 
Milk should be diluted, of course; and 
for feeding infants there are simple 
instructions which anyone can follow. 

So you see the “Answer to the 
Milk Question” is not held in a small 
can of Carnation Milk, but is based 
upon many thousands of acres of 
pasture lands, a carefully organized 
system of raising and caring for fine 
cattle, and fifteen big condenseries in 
which the best of modern scientific 
thought and effort is exemplified. 

But the two points for you to re- 
member and act upon are that 
Carnation Milk is “From Contented 
Cows,” and that your grocer is ‘‘ The 
Carnation Milkman.”’ 

If you will write to the Carnation 
Milk Products Company, at Seattle, 
Wash., and ask for it, they will send 
you a very handsome cook book. 

It has about a hundred recipes for 
using evaporated milk in every day 
cooking with actual-color illustrations 
of various dishes. Most women are 
surprised to find so many uses for it — 
and until they try Carnation Milk 
they can hardly believe an evapo- 
rated milk to be more convenient and 
safer than the ordinary milk supply. 


fourteen condenserie 
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‘SILEX CoE 


PERFECT COFFEE EVERY DAY | 


Such 
Early Morning 


Deliciousness! 


Never did Coffee taste so good 
to him. Yes, and he may have 
another = 

In fact, “that second cup” is 
now the favorite mealtime treat 
wherever coffee is made the 
Silex way. 

For the Silex not only makes 
good coffee-making a habit—it 
makes perfect coffee healthful. 
Foremost physicians actually 
recommend coffee made in a 
Silex Coffee Filter. 

Because the Silex filtration 
method removes the harmful 
caffeic or coffee-tannin always 
contained in a cup of ordinary 
coffee. 


The Silex Way 
Is The Healthful Way 
Makes Perfect Coffee 


| Every Day 

WHT! When you go to buy a Silex, re- 
member it is not a percolator— 
} but the new, improved coffee- 
making device that is approved 

















by Good Housekeeping Institute. 
The Silex is also the only all- 
glass coffee-making device with 
an electrical attachment. 
Another advantage is that we 
use the famous Pyrex fireproof 
glass. 
Sold at $4.00 to $9.50 with 
alcohol lamp—$15.00 to 
$19.00 with electric heater— 
by Department Stores, Cen- 
tral Station Stores, Jewelers, 
Hardware, Drug, Grocery, 
and China and Glass Stores. 
Three finishes—nickel, copper 
and sterling. If you do not 
know a Silex dealer—write us. 


The Silex Company 
45 High Street, Boston, U.S.A. 


¢ 
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HEN Samuel McIntire 
and his fellow artist- 
builders of 1782 ap- 
proved the decorative qualities 
of white, they established a 
tradition. ‘Today, Vitralite, the 
Long-Life White Enamel is fav- 
ored where enduring results are 
sought, whether it be on clas- 


sic mansion or modest cottage. 

On doors, cornices, pilasters, lintels, 
wainscoting, banisters and chimney- 
pieces of exquisite design — Vitralite 
serves nobly because it creates a won- 
derful porcelain-like surface. 

Vitralite enhances and preserves 
the beauty of both indoor and outdoor 
woodwork. It is braver than weather. 

**61°” Floor Varnish withstands 
the passage of many feet. Like Vit- 
ralite, it is not harmed by soap, 
water and scrubbing brush. 

Free Book and Sample Panels 
finished with Vitralite and ‘617’ 
Floor Varnish, sent on request. 

The quality of P&L. Varnish Prod. ts has always 
been their strongest guarantee. Our established policy 
is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 


painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint 
and hardware dealers everywhere. 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc. 
Varnish Makers 67 Years 
? Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
-anada 21 Courtwright St., Bridyvet 
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TWO HANDSOME ART PRINTS SIMILAR TO THIS PICTURE. IN COLORS; 10 K “ta, WITHOUT LETTERING OR 
ADVERTISING, WILL BE-SENT YOU FOR 10 CENTS IN STAMPS 
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You Had No Choice Before! 


ie was a case of cleaning with the antiquated broom, or with a 


high-priced 


expensive-to-operate _ electric 


But 


cleaner. now you 


can have a clean home every day at no expense, by using the 


EANER 
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The Vital can be used in any home. 
No wire to attach, no motor to get out of 
order, no expense for current. 


It cleans efficiently, quickly and easily. 
You simply use it like a carpet sweeper. 
Gliding the Vital across the floor sets up 
a powerful, continuous suction that carries 
all the dirt and dust into the sanitary 
dust-proof bag. The revolving brush in 
the nozzle loosens up imbedded dirt and 
picks up all the lint, etc. 


The Vital brightens rugs and carpets. Its 
compact design enables you to clean under 
davenports, chairs, etc., without moving 
them. 


Its light weight and absence of 


$1730 


Operated By Hand 


Creates Its Own Power 


connecting cord makes it available in- 
stantly to clean any room, from cellar to 
garret. 
The Vital is New—-It’s 
Different-— It’s Scientific 
Put your cleaning up to the Vital. Free 
vourself from the burden of house clean- 
ing. It is guaranteed—will last for vears, 
and think of the price, only $17.50. 
If you don’t know the 


Sold by reliable dealers. 
Illustrated literature 


one nearest you write us. 
on request. 

DEALERS! There is no lost motion selling the 
Vital. Every home a prospect. Every machine is 
fully guaranteed. Its price places it within reach 
of all. Write for our sales plan, prices, etc., today. 


THE BIGSBY ROTARY MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 


New York City, 129-131 W. 31st St., Phone Madison Square 3780 


San Francisco 
428 Sutter Street 
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Los Angeles 
721 S. Olive Street 
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Economical—always used in water. 


Many times stronger than carbolic acid—but safe to use. 


New England women have been using the disin- 
fectant Sylpho-Nathol (formerly Sulpho-Napthol) for 
thirty years. They know that it gives sure, safe 


results and is economical. 


Boston is noted the world over 
for its hospitals. All the leading 
ones use Sylpho-Nathol in the 
most delicate surgical operations, 
to prevent blood poisoning, and 
in all vessels, sinks and toilets as a 
disinfectant. You, wherever you 
live, can now get Sylpho-Nathol. 
Used as antiseptic—for cuts, wounds, 


bruises, bites and stings. As a 
gargle, for sore throat, as a douche. 







As a disinfectant—for kitchen sinks, 
garbage pail, closet, cellar, 
waste pipes. In the sick- 
room and for general cleaning. 







For toilet uses—Tired, aching 
feet — perspiration odors — 
bath and shampoo. 





Endorsed by Dr. Harvey W. Wiley and 
Prof. L. D. Allyn. The U. S. Govt. has 
pointed out that many so-called disinfect- 
ants have no more germ-killing value than 
water. Be safe: ask for Sylpho-Nathol and 
see that you get it. In bottles of four sizes: 
10c, 25c, 50c, and $1.00. Sent prepaid on 
receipt of price if your druggist hasn’t it. 


Trial Size FREE 


For 30 days only we will send trial size free 
with booklet showing uses and directions. 
Postage alone costs us 8c. We make this 
unusual offer so you may try Sylpho-Nathol. 
Write us today. The Sulpho Napthol Co., 
22 Medford Street, Boston, Mass. 


CABOT’S 


i} hoNG of 


None genuine without this signature 
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Madam,Make 


Your Ice Cream 
The 


Y FREEZER 


ince ; 

Wa f it’s the simplest 
y. way of all. 

Just pour the ingredients in the cream 

space—pack the ice space with chopped ice 

and salt. In 30 minutes you will be ready 


to serve the smoothest, most delicious ice 
cream you ever made. 


No Handle To Turn— 


Salt Cannot Get In Cream 


The Easy Freezer is compact—simple to 
use and easy to clean. It has changed 
ice cream making from a hard, untidy, 
unpleasant task to a simple pleasing 
household duty. 


















The hollow wall! does the work you formerly 
did when you turned the handle. 







The Easy Freezer has no water soaked 
bucket—no mechanism to get out of 
order or rust. It only has three simple 
parts which are easy to keep clean and 
sanitary. It is just the Freezer for the 
home, picnic, outing or auto trip. 


Get Your Easy Freezer 
Now—" makes frozen desserts the 


simplest, least expensive of 
all table delicacies. 












If your dealer cannot supply you send us 
$2.50 for one quart size or $3.50 for 2 
quart size and add Soc to these prices for 
all points West of the Rockies. 











The Easy Freezer is finished in White or 
Olive Green enamel—please specify the 
finish you desire when ordering. 



















The Easy Freezer is now on 













Wm. A. Sexton Co., Inc. demonstration at pan f 

* City, Asbury Park and the bi 

3760 Grand Central Terminal Country ‘Life ‘Exposition, 
Grand Central Terminal, 

New York New York City. ” 
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You Are Entitled to a 25c 
*L-V Dust Cloth Free! Have You Received It? 


Your dealer is authorized to give you, FREE, a fine, large 25c L-V Dust Cloth 
made of our famous new fabric “Crepette” next Friday. This remarkable 
Dust Cloth, which sells for'25c on all days but Fridays, will be GIVEN to you 
if you will fill out the coupon below, present it to your dealer on Friday, and 


buy, at the same time, a 50c bottle of 


VOD NEE 


The Greatest Polish and Cleaner the World Has Ever Known 


No up-to-date housewife can afford to miss 
this offer. The Dust Cloth is far superior to 
any other cloth or material you can use on your 
furniture and woodwork. It is treated with 
Liquid Veneer, recognized for years as an abso- 
lutely RELIABLE preparation for renewing, 
brightening and beautifying the finest finishes. 
It is NOT AN OIL and leaves no greasy film. 
And don’t forget, there is nothing in the world 
that will keep automobile bodies brighter and 
cleaner than Liquid Veneer. 


You can make no better investment than to 
accept this liberal offer. Any reliable grocer, 
drug, hardware, paint or furniture dealer will 
redeem the coupon. Don’t put off this oppor- 


tunity—cut out the coupon now and take it to 
your dealer next Friday (or any Friday) 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y., U.S.A. Bridgeburg, Ont., Canada 


L-V DUST CLOTH COUPON 
This Coupon, when signed by you and presented to a Liquid 
Veneer dealer on any Friday, is redeemable for an L-V Dust 
Cloth with the purchase of a 50c bottle of Liquid Veneer. 


Name 


Street evens Town. 


Mr. Dealer: If you have no Dust Cloths, sell the bearer a 50c 
bottle of Liquid Veneer. _ Send us the coupon and you will 
receive a Dust Cloth free for your customer. 

BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO., Buffalo, N. Y- 

G. Hel 
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Forty per cent of your child’s life is spent in sleep. 
Protect it with truly hygienic clothing during those re- 
cuperative hours and you will have gone far toward giving 
it good health. 

Dr. Denton Sleeping Garments cover body, feet and hands. 
Feet are part of garment. Hands can be covered by cuffs that 
turn down and close with draw strings (except on four largest 
sizes). 

Dentons completely protect children and keep them warm 
even if bed coverings are thrown off. Thus they enable 
mother to have unbroken sleep and keep little ones from catching 
colds which may lead to pneumonia or other serious ailments. 


Ideal for outdoor sleeping. 


They are far more than a popular form or pattern of night 
clothing. 


Dentons have unique hygienic features 


which are spun and knit into the fabric. 

We make our own yarn and use nothing but new, high-grade 
cotton with some natural-colored wool. 

Not an ounce of waste material is used. 

Our yarn is made with a loose twist and knit in a loose 
stitch, making our distinctive Soft-knit fabric containing 
countless tiny, enclosed air spaces which keep in the body heat 
and keep out the cold; yet perspiration passes off freely through 
the fabric. 

You know that when perspiration is kept on the body by close- 
ly woven materials, or by bleached cotton which holds mois- 
ture like a sponge, your child’s body becomes clammy and cold. 

Dr. Denton Garments, of unbleached cotton, with some 
pure wool, are ideal for your child because, being made Soft- 
knit they carry off moisture, keeping the body dry and warm. 
They do not absorb and hold perspiration. 


Dr. Denton Soft-Knit Sleeping Garments 


are Children’s Delight and the Choice of Careful Mothers. 


The cotton used in Dentons is ‘double carded,”’ passing 
through twelve different machines in the process of cleaning, 
a much more expensive method than chemical bleaching: 
but the softness, cold-resisting powers and non-absorb- 
ing properties of the natural, unbleached cotton are all 
retained and there is no possibility of imperfectly removed 
chemicals irritating the delicate skin of the child. 


No dyes or chemicals are used, 


only clean, new materials and pure soap and water. Our 
mills are models of cleanliness and sanitation, and make 
Dentons exclusively. We control every step in their man- 
ufacture. 


One of the most important features is our special process 
of washing. When washed in the home, knit goods 
always tend toresume the shape in which the fabric was 
originally knit, and if the fabric has been stretched by the 
usual method of mill washing, then the garments will con- 
tract lengthways and bind the limbs and body. 


Our fabric is not stretched in washing but is laid on 
the cutter’s tables in the same length and width that it came 
from the knitting machines, hence our garments, when 
washed in the home, keep their shape and size. 


Dentons have elastic, outside seams. 


Our Soft-knit fabric retains all of 
its original elasticity 


in both directions so that our garments give readily to 
every movement of the sleeping child. Dentons are durable 
and well finished. 
The natural-colored wool blended with pure white cot- 
ton gives Dentons a slightly mottled, near- 
white tint pleasing to the eye and practi- 
cal in use as it does not readily show soil. 
Made in eleven sizes for children up to 
ten years old. Prices 50c to $1.10, accord- 
ing to size and style. 
Dentons are packed in white, deep lid- 
ded, sanitary boxes, two in a box, and 
sold by over 2,500 leading Dry Goods 
and Department stores. 
Be sure you get the genuine Dr. 
Denton Garments. Our trade mark, 
shown here, is attached to each garment 
and appears on the top of each box. 
We will be glad to send you, on request, 
our booklet giving Dr. Mary Wood Allen’s 
practical ideas on ‘‘Healthful Sleep for 
Children.”’ 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 


write us. TRADE MARK 


DR. DENTON SLEEPING GARMENT MILLS, 


876 Mill Street, Centreville, Mich. 
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Choose 


TURKISH “2 TOWELS 


For Use—For Wear 
For Beauty 


This beautiful Combing Jacket is the idea of a 
woman — an indication of the superior quality of 
fabric and striking beauty of designs and tints 
of MARTEX Turkish Towels. Write for free 
booklet telling how she did it — how you can do it. 


Only a single cut is required. Bind according to 
directions and you have a novel garment, at once 
a thing of service and a work of art. An ideal and 
inexpensive Christmas gift. Write for free booklet, 
‘‘How to Make a MARTEX 
Combing Jacket’’ 


It contains full directions, a 
diagram and illustrations . NR 
of suitable MARTEX OSS 


designs in color. Use 
it as a guide in buy- 
ing MARTEX 
Turkish Towels 

at your depart- 

ment store. 


The above trade mark 

appears on every 

MARTEX Turkish 
Towel. It is your assurance of superior 
towel value. Be sure you see it when 
you buy. 


Sold only in department stores 


Columbia Towel Mills 
' W.H. & A. E. Margerison & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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From the Home of 


Pork Perfection 


T is easy to understand Hormel popularity 
when you know about Hormel meat and 
Hormel methods. The meat is from prime 

quality, selected porkers, raised in the $reat 
Northwest—the World's Dairy Paradise. 


And they reach your dealer fresh from the 

Farm-Factory”—far from crowded packing 
centers, full of that unmistakable Zoodness that 
comes with home-like care and clean, pure, 
country surroundings. 


ORMELS 


O-K’d by Uncle Sam 


And “Government Inspection” means that every corner of 
our plant, every detail of the work is subject, all the time, 
to the purity demands of United States Food Experts. 


And flavoring Listen—Hormel’s Dairy Brand Hams and 
Bacon are smoked over green hickory and maple to a 
tempting, cherry-red color. They taste as Zood as they 
look—a delicate, nut-like sweetness. 


If the Quality Store in your community cannot sup- 
ply you with Hormel’s Dairy Brand Products, send us 
your dealer’s name, and we will send you our charmin}, 
little booklet, “Dainty Ways of Servin3.” 


We want you to sive these products a personal test, 
that you may readily recognize the difference. 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 
Department B AUSTIN, MINN. 


The name, “Hormel’s Dairy Brand,” on a 
ham or flitch of bacon, on a carton or wrap- 
per—is your certificate of quality. Look 
for it when you buy Pork Products. 

















A Talk on Baking 


By Miss Princine 










RDINARY baking powders 
begin to work as soon as mois- 
ture reaches them, and right there 
is the reason for most baking troubles. 







These old style baking powders exhaust 
most of their powers in the moist dough 
while it is being mixed and kneaded. Asa 
result, little happens in the oven and the 
cake or biscuit often “falls’” or comes out 
flat and heavy. 


» Princine 
PurePhosphate BakingPowder 


requires heat as wellas mois- center is light, the crust 
ture to develop its full is thin and delicate, the 
strength, therefore Princine bottom is not hard, and 
does its work in the oven, _ best of all there is no taste 
where its work counts most. of the baking powder 
The dough rises as it bakes even though you used too 
and bakes as it rises) The much. 



































If you cannot get Princine at 
your grocer’s.send me his name 
and address, and receive a sample 
cup free, or send 15c for 1% lb., 
or 30¢ for 1 Ib. cup. 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Here’s He alth! | 


HEA LTH and relief from constipation. Medicine ? 

But a wonderful food laxative that acts in a natural man- 
ner—always the ideal way. If you seek relief from consti- 
pation, just eat, each day, a delicious bran muffin made from 


Pillsburys 
Health Bran 


THE large, clean, coarse flakes supply the right amount of roughage to 
exercise the intestines and promote normal bowel activity. Then too— 


the Pillsbury recipe, printed on the Pillsbury package, produces a breakfast 
muffin that is really delicious! Don’t doubt it— : 

try it—forget medicine—use PILLSBURY’S 

HEALTH BRAN and bid good-bye to con- 


stipation. 


Insist Upon Pillsbury’s 


If your grocer cannot supply you, send 25c for 
a full-sized package (the 10c additional is for 
wrapping and postage). 


Department G 


PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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For All “Outdooring” 
This is the Taste! = 


R the ravenous, not-to-be-denied, insistent hunger of all outdoors, here is the taste 
that both hits the hungry spot and yet says “More!” The tantalizing tang of 
Underwood Deviled Ham in sandwiches or salads or stuffed eggs or a dozen other delicious 


dishes. SEVEN SEPTEMBER SANDWICHES 


. Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices of fresh, white, homemade bread, crusts trimmed. 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped olives (equal quantities, mixed), white bread, thin. 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, lettuce, mayonnaise, fresh white bread. 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, thin slices chicken, mayonnaise, white bread. 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, spread on small rolls that have been split and toasted— 
(fine with tea). 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, chopped dill pickle, white or rye bread. 

. Underwood Deviled Ham, small quantity Spanish onion, chopped, whole wheat bread. 


SEND FOR ‘‘GOOD TASTES FOR GOOD TIMES”’ 


and learn seventeen other tempting new sandwiches, besides the other Little Red Devil 
Recipes—Underwood Deviled Ham salads, scallops, souffles, timbales, canapes, fritters, 
etc. This valuable book free for the asking. 15c will bring you economical can to try. 
Always mention grocer’s name when writing and if possible say whether he sells Under- 
wood—most grocers do. Send now. 


WILLIAM UNDERWOOD COMPANY, 70 FULTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Makers also of Underwood Deviled Chicken, Tongue and Turkey 


UNDERWOOD DEVILED HAM 


‘‘Branded with the Devil but Fit for the Gods’’ 


TO RETAIL GROCERS: If you cannot get Underwood Deviled Ham 
write us. We'll find some way to supply you. 
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Try this simple easy way of 
Dry Cleanings at home —=»> 


There's no secret at all about the dry cleaning process— 

nothing any woman can't do herself at home. It’s just 

like washing, only gasoline is used instead of water and 
a special preparation that takes the place of soap, because 

soap won't work in gasoline. 


That preparation is Putnam Dry-Cleaner. One bottle 
goes a long way and the expense involved in cleaning an 
article at home is only a matter of cents for what the dry 
cleaning establishment would charge dollars. 


And there’s no trouble about doing iteither. It’s quick, 
easy and simple. Your maid or laundress can dry clean 





























gloves ribbons spats skirts woolens 
laces feathers furs embroidery’ curtains 
fine waists pumps suits dress goods rugs 


—dozens of other things, too. Think of the time that’s 
saved and the early use you get of the article. 


Putnam Dry-Cleaner not only cleans thoroughly but renovates, 
freshens both color and fabric. It can be used on the most delicate 
materials without fear of harmbeing done. It won't change color 
or shape—never causes any wrinkling or shrinking. 

Once you've found how easy it is to dry clean at home you'll never 
be without Putnam Dry-Cleaner. 


Your Druggist sells Putnam Dry Cleaner—25c and 50c bottles. If he can't supply 
you, write us. We will send bottle, postpaid, 25c. Don't accept substitutes— 
demand the genuine. 


FREE Booklet—"'The Secret of Dry Cleaning,” tells how easy 


it is—no real secret about it. Explains how to get best results. 


MONROE DRUG CoO., DEPT. B, QUINCY, ILL. 





SEND FOR 
SAMPLE 
We will gladly 
send a sample 
bottle of Putnam 
Dry-Cleaner for 
4 cents to cover 
postage. 
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A Good-Bye, Ice Cream Drudgery! 





LL the family loves Ice Cream 
Day because everybody loves 
the National Dessert. 
There is one exception—the gloomy 
victim selected to perspire at the 
ice cream freezer crank. 
Many a household puts up. with 
“Bought Ice Cream” at a higher price 


How Ice Cream is Made Without Work—A Revolution 


because of the extra work in making 
Home-Made Frozen Desserts. 
Yet everybody wants Home-Made Ice 
Cream, with its real Cream, Fresh Fruit 
and Fresh Eggs, flavored to suit the 
personal taste of home people. 


But Oh, the work! 


This Hard Labor Belongs to the Past if You use the 


* Auto Vacuum Freezer 


The clever invention of a grzat inventor who succeeds, 
after 6 years of experiment, in producing the Auto Vac 
Freezer. This scientific, sanitary invention makes Ice 
Cream automatically in 30 minutes, and makes the process 
so simple that now every housewife can serve Frozen 
Desserts every day with a minimum of labor and a mini- 


The Auto Vac for the Auto Trip 


Yeu can keep Ice Cream 8 hours for the Picnic, the Excursion or the Outing; so handsome, 


compact and cleanly. 
The Auto Vac makes: 






Ice Cream (all kinds) Moussés Granites 
Sherbets Parfaits Glacés , 

I en Puddings Coupés Frozen Savory Dishes 
I 3s Salads Jellied Chicken Broth 


ts Punches 
Water Ices Soufflés 
Saves Its Price in the Cost of Ice 


The Auto Vac acts like a vacuum. 


(Except in Western States) 


THE AUTO VACUUM FREEZER CO. 
New York City 





29 West Broadway 





Jellied Tomato Broth 
Jellied Consommé 


It is the original crank- 


less freezer. Makes Smooth, Velvety Ice Cream automatically. 


31ze ; .50 No back- 
> ser . $2.5 ko beck 


y = i RT Te ee oe 3.50 Crank 





mum of expense. You simply pack the Ice and Salt in one 
end, pour the Ice Cream Mixture in the other end, and— 
Then forget it ’till you want to serve your Ice 
Cream—and directly from the handsom-, 
White-Enamelled, Gold-Striped 
Auto Vac, if you wish. 


g 


My Dealer’s Name is 


My Name is 


Street Number 


State. 
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Gentlemen; 
my name down for the new 
tested free book, “Delicious 
Frozen Desserts,"’ containing 
recipes for inexpensive dainties 
that are easy to make. Send news 
about _ your FREE 
Science Department and Correspon- 
dence School for Frozen Dainties. 


City... ULC TTT TORRE ee 





i Your 
Free 
Coupon 


Auto Vacuum Freezer Co. 
29 West Proadway, New York 


Please put 


Domestic 





This can not happen 


When you use Silver Lake A Braided Sash Cord which is guaranteed for 
twenty years, every hank is thoroughly tested and inspected before leaving 
the factory. It has a smooth, even surface and we stamp each foot of the 
cord with the name Silver Lake A because we are proud of it. It will save 
you a lot of annoyance and expense and will not cost any more than other cords. 
Silver Lake has been the accepted standard in the United States Government 
braided cord specifications for over forty years. Specify to your architect or 
builder that you want Silver Lake A Sash Cord used. 


“Silver Lake A” 


Braided Sash-Cord 


Name stamped indelibly on every foot) 


HAAS SALAH 


* 


AUN ANWRUU SU 


ANAM 


Your wash will be safe on Silver Lake Clothesline. Its solid braided, pure white cotton gives 
clothes pins the absolutely firm grip that keeps the wash on the line and gives the line the 
strength that keeps it from breaking in the wind or under a heavy wash. Write for free 
sample and test it. Booklet on request. 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY, 108 NEVADA STREET, NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 


PISA IR A MAM! RAIGALE ANUS AAPS AY i a tH A TRE RRR 
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Aladdin Alun nun 


THESE TWO ALADDIN UTENSILS WILL 
COOK ALMOST ANYTHING 


Here’s something new—our wonderful Berlin Kettle and our incomparable 
Double-lipped Sauce Pan-~each as strong and handsome as ever—but now 
made three times more useful than before by the New Aladdin self-lock- 
ing strainer cover. 

With the strainer top open you can use these utensils as vegetable cookers, 
colaaders, or strainers. You can pour off water without scalding your 
hands or spilling the food, 


With the strainer top closed, the steam stays inside—and the self-basting 
cover makes this Berlin Kettle an ideal roaster. Move the slide and the 
steam escapes while you brown up the roast. The slide over the strainer 
perforations is removable—easy to clean—making it absolutely sanitary. 


In addition to their many other features a number of our Windsor 
and Preserving Kettles can now alse be had with this new 
exclusive removable strainer cover at a very slight extra cost. 
You are really getting three different utensils for the price 

of one. 


Examine the shining Aladdin 
line at your favorite hard- 
ware, housefurnishing or 
department store. See_ its 
many exclusive conveniences 
—like the notched ear, that 
keeps the bail off the hot 
kettle, the double saucepan 
lips that pour evenly to right 
or left, or the heavy curled 
dirt proof beads—on all 
utensils. 

Be sure it’s Aladdin—the 
Aluminum ware that was 
built for work. 


THE CLEVELAND 
METAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Cleveland Ohio 
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Crab Meat Salad 


Eight-ounce can McMenamin’s Crab 
Meat; % cup mayonnaise; 14 teaspoon 
salt, paprika to taste; 44 tablespoon lemon 
juice; crisp lettuce leaves; afew stuffed 
olives; 2 hard-cooked eggs; parsley. 

Mix the Crab Meat with half of the 
dressing, lemon juice, salt and paprika. 
Place on lettuce lined salad dish, pour over 
remainder of mayonnaise, decorate with 
eggs, cut in slices, olives and parsley. 


Canned Sea-food that Health Experts Approve 


Have you a prejudice against canned sea-food? Many people have, though they 
cannot tell why. Here is a sea-food—McMenamin’s Crab Meat—w hich measures 
up to the scientific tests of groups of food experts like “Good Housekeeping” and the 
Westfield Board of Health because it is canned in a way to remove any prejudice 
or criticism. 

The crabs themselves are caught daily in the finest, cleanest beds on the Atlantic 
Coast—in the waters around Hampton Roads. Rushed to the cannery at Hampton 
they are cooked and canned immediately. All three parts of the crab are used— 
lump, white and claw meat. The claw meat, while the most delicious part of the crab, 
is so dark that it gives a pearly gray color to the mass. We believe in that pearly 
gray color—it’s your proof that no bleaching chemicals are used. 

The canning is done at once under the most sanitary conditions. No preserva- 
tives are used; hermetical sealing keeps the meat indefinitely in any climate. 

Any one with a prejudice against canned sea-food would find her prejudice gone 
after seeing McMenamin’s Crab Meat canned. 


*McMenamin’s Crab Meat 


For Deviled Crabs and Other Dishes 


Comes in 4-, 8- and 16-ounce cans, with Harris Neil, cooking expert. Prove for 
3, 6 and 12 shells, respectively. If not yourself how appetizing, delicious and 
found at your grocer’s, send us his name_ easily digested McMenamin’s Crab Meat 
and 15 cents in stamps for a sample can _ is. 

and 3 shells. Try the recipes in the You will find it another recruit for the 
booklet, ‘43 Delicious Ways of Serving tmenu which will appeal to the family as 
McMenamin’s Crab Meat,” by Marion a great “find.” 






























McMENAMIN & CO., Inc. 
Hampton, Va. 
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This New Range Is A Wonder 


It’s the Range that “Makes Cooking Easy’’ 


For Cooking 


In appearance as neat and attrac- 
tive as smooth iron and white 
enamel can make it. 


Very Compact — only _ forty- “SIX 
inches long—yet ample in size 
for the average family—named 


Gold Medal 
Glenwood 


because of the Gold Medal awards 
which all Glenwoods received at 
both San Diego and San Francisco 
Expositions. 


Note The Two Gas Ovens above 
—one for baking, Glass Paneled, 
and one for broiling, with white 
door—each eighteen inches wide, 
sixteen inches deep and_ twelve 
inches high. 


The Large Oven Below is fitted 


with Glenwood Oven Indicator 
and heated by coal or wood. 


The Top Has Five Burners for 


gas and four covers for coal. 


The Linings of the Oven are 
made of white alumaloyd sheets, a 
new rust-resisting metal, which 
does not scale, but keeps smooth 
and lasts with the rest of the range. 


Two White Enameled splasher 
plates protect the back. 


The Fire Box is provided with a 
powerful Water Front for heating 
the kitchen boiler. 


In Hot Weather all cooking can be 
done by gas and in the cooler months 
when heat from the coal range is desired 
the cooking can be done equally well with 
coal or wood. 


The Entire Range is always avail- 
able. When in a hurry, both coal and 
gas ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for meats and the other 
for pastry. It Makes Cooking Easy. 
Write for free booklet 101 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated _ 
Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves 
and Furnaces. 
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The MORRIS SUPREME TEST 
and WHAT it MEANS to YOU 


By an actual cooking and eating test, conducted once each week, Morris & Company 
proves the goodness of its products. This test is called the Morris Supreme Test. It 
takes place in our various plants throughout the country. The most careful test in 
your own home could be no more exacting than this Supreme Test made by this giant 
organization with a reputation for producing pure foods that has been firmly established 
for a half century. We do this to make sure that every Morris Tested Product is 
superior in flavor, freshness and wholesomeness. Before any ingredient goes into any 
Morris product it must first pass the critical chemical test in the Morris laboratory 
—for even a doubtful spice would defeat the purpose of the Morris standard. 


| Morri\ TESTED) Foony 


prove their own worthiness from your point of view. The Morris 
Supreme test is the final check on the patient care used in every 
Morris operation. The Morris Supreme Test of Hams, Bacon, Lard, 
Canned Meats, and many other products bearing the 
Morris trademark means protection for you and your house- 
“@ hold. Send today for our new Book—The Morris Supreme 
*%*% ~~ Test. It tells a wonderfully interesting story of pure 

foods in the making—and contains a great many un- 
usual and tested recipes for easily prepared 
dishes for every meal. It is yours for the 
asking and will be promptly mailed. 


Mo RR &omrany * 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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No. 4002.—Sterno Cooking Stove. 
Solid Brass Boiler with rich wooden 
base. Scientific flame control and 
wind shield; with can Canned Heat, $1.50 * 









No. 4020—Sterno 
Dise Stove. For 
boiling water; coffee; 
frying and cooking 
Polished nic 
peer es With can e 
tanned Heat - $1.25 






















No. 4076—Sterno Tea 
Kettle, with collaps- 
ible stand and nickeled 
| serving tray; with can 

Canned Heat - - $1 

















These 
Prices 
do not 
Apply 
West 


of the > Sterno 

Rockies Ba ; : ; 

me 4 _ & d MN a Ee d 

H e fe | T No. 4001—Pint 


Or } King 
n e okily 4 size boiler, heav- 
Stant C OU , a . ily nickeled, col- 

. lapsible stand 
that nests with- 
= boiler, and 15 

fent C ‘anne d 
ie at - 50 




























No. 4019—Sterno Baby 
Milk Warmer. Heats8 
ounces of milk in 4 to 5 
minutes. Polished 
nickeled plate with can 
Canned Heat - $2.50 











A Cluster of Treasures 


BOVE are pictured 7 of the 
most popular Sterno Outfits 
to be used with ‘‘Canned 

Heat,.’’ There are numbers of 
other Sterno Cooking Devices. 

S See our 1920 Assortment. Your 

tT eC r Nn @) dealer will show you the full line 
or you can order from us direct. 

Remember, we are. the inventors 
of ‘‘Canned Heat’’ and the pio- 





















If your local dealer can- No. 4000—Solid Brass Globular No. 4014—Sterno Cooking 

not supply you we will Boiler, heavily nickeled, and . and Camping Outfit, Nickel. neers and patentees of Cooking 

deliver at these prices. nickeled serving tray (det; ached) Quart size with extra large. Devices for indoors and outdoors. 
3.00 





with can Canned Heat - $1.00 can Canned Heat - -- 


Madam, Won’t You Try Canned Heat At Our Expense? 


TERNO Canned Heat and Sterno Cooking Devices have taken 
the nation by storm. Millions of people are using them, blessing 
them and recommending them to their friends and neighbors. 

So that you too will learn the wonderful efficiency and helpful economy of Canned 
Heat we assume the entire risk. All that we ask is: Try Sterno Canned Heat and 


Sterno Cooking Utensils in your home for 10 days. Then if you are not completely 
satisfied you are at liberty to return same and your money will be promptly refunded. 














Sterno Canned Heat Sterno Cooking Devices 

: P many ; Send this coupon 

is a paste which ignites at the Burn Canned Heat. There is a Sterno onl S0-aanis tee 

scratch of a match and is extin- Device for every need of quick cook- sample outfit 

guished in an instant. Smokeless, ing or heating—Stoves, Chafing Dishes, ooee 

odorless, dangerless and non- Baby Milk Warmers, Grills, Perco- noes 

spillable. The intense heat it fur- lators and other conveniences for the = The Genuine Sterno 

nishes saves time and fuel. Cuts use of Home, College, Camping, pn ¥ 

down gas bills. Cuts out fussing Traveling and Motoring. Superbly oe S. STERNAU 
: : : can with a & COMPANY 

over greasy stoves or oily, smelly designed and strongly made. Fastid- Red Label. - i gs 

lamps. - Nothing to do but to light. ious people are charmed with their Refuse imi- Zith Sizect, 

tations. 






beauty, cleanliness and convenience. 
I am enclosing 10 cents for 


See The Sterno Special 1920. Assortment At Your Dealers sample ott Canned Heat 







There’s a Sterno dealer near you. He'll gladly demonstrate Canned Heat and i 
the full line of Sterno Cooking Devices. Don’t fail totake advantage of this ee ae ee 
trial offer. You take no risk. You'll have no regrets. If you don’t find a Par Oe 







Sterno dealer in your town, write us and we’ll see that you are supplied. 


S. STERNAU & CO., 5th Ave., at 27th St. NEW YORK 






Sercet and Nambev._cssccscssssssescesnrensnee= 
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So easily served! 
So appetizing! 





Cake pan 


You hardly know which to ad- 
mire most in this remarkable new 
baking ware—its unusual efficiency or its 


attractiveness and the tempting quality it 
adds to food so baked and served. 














*Transparent 
OvEN WARE 


Trade mark registered Has the name on every piece 





Pyrex will not crack, chip nor craze when used in the hottest 


y of oven. 
Pyrex transmits heat more effectively than any other baking 


material, Food bakes quickly and evenly; retains its flavor and 
is not easily burned. 
Bread, cake, muffins, etc., when baked in Pyrex are lighter and 


tastier, and you get a better under-crust on pies. 


Custard cup 


ao en 






a 
eit a ens 


i You can watch the baking—both at the bottom and the top 
mai! —right through the dish. You may serve in the same dish. 
a ea : Pyrex absorbs and retains heat so that food will continue to cook 


after the fire is turned off. You save fuel, labor and time. 
Pyrex is spotlessly clean and sanitary. It cannot absorb 

grease nor odors. It is durable, easy to wash, practical in 

every way. 
You will find its use a constant comfort and delight. 
Many shapes and sizes from ramekins at 15¢ to large casseroles a 

at $2. Sold by dealers in house-wares everywhere. Ask them for 

booklet. 











CORNING GLASS WORKS, 103 Tioga Ave. 
CORNING, N. Y., U.S.A. Established 1863 /{ 


Oblong utility dish 


Shirred-egg dish 








Casserole 
Bread pan 
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Read this letter 
from the Teco Chap. 


In the days of the horse-car, people "Zot 
there" but they missed the fun and the speed of 
the auto. 


Perhaps you're getting breakfast in the "horse-car" 
way. 


Perhaps when you serve an old-fashioned pancake 
breakfast it takes you a half hour. EC 
PAN “RISING 


NCAKE FLOUR 


A little Teco and some cold water will give you | We TURE oF 


pancakes in a jiffy. AND CORN Four 
MALTep BUTTERMILK 


(Powoene) 


Why not try the Teco way? 





Send for my Booklet. It will teach you efficiency in é 
the kitchen and is full of delicious Teco recipes. 8 Oe te 


a g J MALTED “gurreniin 
stw Che {- Te EHENGERG fy But : 


a ss 








* 
EC Except in the 
Jar west 


Self-rising Pancake Flour 


Teco—makes real pancakes makes them without the 
addition of a single thing but water. 


Teco—makes pancakes so light and so nourishing that 
the youngest and the oldest members of your 
family—everybody— can digest them. 


And then the taste of Teco! That delicious elusive flavor made by the 
combination of choice grains with malted buttermilk. ‘The buttermilk is 
in powdered form and blended with the flour. Malted buttermilk supplies 
a definite food value to Teco pancakes that makes them particularly whole- 
some and nourishing—also a taste no amount of sweet milk can give. The Ekenberg Co. 


One box ot Teco Ww ill m ake sixty pancakes. 203 Lackawanna Avenue 
Cortland, N. Y. 
Meets the Government's, Dr. Wiley’s and the Westfield pure food standards. 
: , s Please send me free copy 

£ “The Buttermilk Book.” 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have writ- 
ten a 24-page book containing Teco 
recipes and alot of other information 
that will make cookery easy for you. 
It is FREE. I want to send you 


Dorset your copy. Just sign the coupon. 
The Teco Chap. 
The Ekenberg Company 
Note: If your grocer doesn’t keep Teco and you send 


203 Lackawanna Avenue, Cortland, N. Y. 10c. (15¢. in the far West) one full size pe ackage will be 


sent you prepaid. 


Address 
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Your Guiding Stars to Better 
Baking and Better Buying 


In the world of condiments, Colburn’s Spices and Col- 
burn’s Mustard shine out as the brightest stars. You'll find 
them your guide to new and palate-pleasing dishes, as well 
as to the grocer upon whom you can depend for quality 
throughout his store. Colburn’s Spices and Colburn’s Mus- 
tard are the perfection of purity. They have the right strength, 
the right freshness, the right flavor. They add wonderful 
flavor and new zest to old dishes—tasty, savory roasts, stews, 
soups, gravies and sauces. You'll be surprised at the never- 
ending variety of foods you can prepare with the aid of 


‘Colburn’s Spices 


and 


“Colburn’s Mustard 


These condiments have well earned the Good House- 
keeping star of merit. In his book, “1001 Tests,” Dr. Wiley 
has starred every Colburn product, and they are the only 
condiments referred to as “A good line of spices complying 
with the standards.” 


4 
x 


There is no economy in buying cheap spices. You use 
such a small quantity a year that the saving on cheap spices 
is overbalanced by the high quality and added strength of 
Colburn’s Spices. Start today to give your family’s appe- 
tites a new treat. Buy Colburn’s Spices in the “A” red 
label patented rim-revolving canisters. Also learn to say 
Colburn’s when you want rea/ Mustard. Like all Colburn 
products, Colburn’s Mustard is far above any food law. 
Lay in a supply xow. 


THE A. COLBURN CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For over fifty years leaders 
in the spice trade. 


GER 
— Ve 4 
cS ay Z 
; ‘Z ce NATUNA BRAND 
: MAYA ae PEPPER 


A COLBURN*” 
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when you buy any kitchen help. It 

stands for the utmost in efliciency and 
durability of every hardware article on 
which you see it. 


“‘Enterprise’’ household specialties mean 
easier, quicker, cleaner and more econom- 
ical ways of doing things. 


mt 3.4 Food Chopper 


FOOD CHOPPER §, . . . ¢ 

has many points of superiority that appeal to the housewife. 

The squared-off face and the carefully surfaced cutters giving 

cS ga. | | the true draw or slicing cut, the straight ribs in the cylinder 

that make it easy to clean, the carefully made and heavily 

peels: — tinned metal parts that are rust proof, and the four knives 

fine, medium, coarse and nut butter cutter, give the widest 
range of usefulness to this Chopper. 


a Cook Book for two 2c stamps. Send for “The Enter- 
CA prising Housekeeper,’ containing over two hundred tested 








































The ‘‘Enterprise’’ Food 
Chopper comes in three sizes: 







No. 501—small—$1.25 ! uD SU 
No. 602—family—1.50 recipes of appetizing dishes, and—delicious dainties 
No. 703—large — 2.25 teed) § riade from left overs. 






No. 100 Coffee Mill 


Appeals especially to the econom- 
ical housewife. Coffee is placed in 
her own preserves, jellies, the air-tight glass container, preserving 
wines and fruit extracts. its aroma and strength and prevent- 
Squeezes the last drop of — ing deterioration from dust and dirt. 
juice from grapes, currants, Glass receiver measures the ground 
berries, tomatoes and fruit coffee by tablespoonsful. Eight de- 
of all kinds. The dry pulp, grees of fineness in grinding by reg- 
seeds and stems are ejected ulating dial screw on hub. Coffee } 
into one dish and the juice always uniformly ground. 





Fruit, Wine and Jelly Press 


A most necessary article 
for the woman who makes 

















received in another. The “Enterprise” Coffee Mill 
nek oe . No. 106 Black enamel $1.25 
“Enterprise” Fruit, Wi WI oe aid — reo oe 
and Jelly Press No. 34 = : ? S 
rice $4 
rice $4.0 










Send for ‘Aunt Lou’s Jell 
Book.” Tested recipes. Free. (Cold Handle Sad Irons 


Bottle Capper We are the original makers of the Mrs. Potts’ Sad Irons. The 
new and improved unbreakable handle, the forged stretcher, the 

heavy nickel-plating and other ‘‘Enterprise ” features of superiority, 

make this the most economical Sad Iron for the Housewife. 





Every woman who puts up grape juice, 
catsup, home-made wines or fruit ex- 
tracts, needs one of these quick, efficient 
bottle cappers. Uses Crown caps. Seals 
contents of bottle absolutely airtight. 
Adjustable to various heights. Will seal 
any standard size bottle. 






All ‘‘Enterprise’’ irons 
are guaranteed to be full 
weight today, just as 
they have always been. 




















r “Pp ia. ae . Enterprise”” Cold Handle 
With the “ Enterprise’’ Bottle Capper Sad Pronk: Set. Nas Ban: 


the housewife can cheaply and speedily, three irons, one hand! 

and in an absolutely sanitary way, seal up and stand to the set, $1.20 

bottles so as to most perfectly protect their 

contents. No. I—4 pounds—rounded 
ends for polishing. No. 2 


; ” ; Z 54 pounds. No. 3- 
‘Enterprise ’’ Bottle Capper, Tinned, $2.75 pounds for heavy LP 

























Your dealer will be glad to show you the “E nterprise’ > Household Specialties, because he 
knows that for fifty years they have been giving the utmost in satisfaction to users. 


* The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. Dept. 139 Philadelphia 
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“TheMost 


Delicious 


Cake Ive 
gm Lver Made!” 


nee Say a 







“Just look how light and fluffy it is. Never before have 
] been so successful in cake baking. Of course, ! may as 
well confess that | have just learned the one sure way to 
always have lighter, whiter and finer cakes. The secret is—I use 


WANS DOWN CAKE FLOUR © 


Prepared—Not Self-Rising 
































You women who read this magazine are more used and endorsed Swans Down Cake Flour 
than ordinarily interested in better ways to for 20 years. It is easy--and economical—to 
prepare and serve foods. So you should bake delicious cakes. You can do it. Make 


know about Swans Down Cake Flour. You fancy cakes if you want 
should know that such eminent cooking to;make birthday cakes, 
authorities as Sarah Tyson Rorer, Ida wedding cakes, cakes 


| 
3 
o . Bailey Allen and many others have forall special occasions. 
® Get a Package From Your Grocer Today 
& 


See how exceptionally well Swans Down Cake Flour is put up. Note the 
convenient - sized packages, the wax paper covering to keep the package 


& fresh and sanitary. 
sya “on does not carry Swans Down, 
* Recipe Book FREE send us his name and 6c in stamps for 
& generous Free Sample package (enough to make good sized cake) and 
36-page “Cake Secrets” Recipe Book FREE. And remember, there is 
-@ no substitute for this specially-made cake flour. Insist on getting the 
ry =} package with the Swan on it. Recipe Book Free to anyone. Write. 


re e . IGLEHEART BROTHERS 
4% 


Dept. G_ Evansville, Ind. 
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Welch 


The National Drink (- 












Men like Welch’s of a morn- 
ing—like its slight tartness, 
its fresh, clean taste—a 
taste that whets the break- 
fast appetite. Order today 
for tomorrow’s breakfast. 


And Welch’s is never 
out of season—never 
varies. There’s no waste 
about it, for every single 
drop is used and liked. 
Inexpensive, too, for you 
serve in small glasses. 


Welcome at breakfast, 
lunch, dinner, in- be- 
tween meals. Yes, 
whenever cooling, thirst- 
quenching, healthful 
refreshment is desired. 


Be sure to get Welch’s. 
Buy it by the bottle, 10c 
and up. Your dealer 
can supply you. 


Write for free booklet 


“Welch Ways.” Ninety- 
nine ways to serve Welch’s. 







Welch’s won the Gold Medal at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition— 
highest award. How could it 
have been otherwise! 







If for any reason you cannot 
obtain Welch’s of your 
dealer, we will ship a trial 
dozen pints for $3 (express * 
prepaid east of Omaha). 
Sample Junior, 10c by mail. 












New Label Cooyriaht ‘2428 
The WELCH GRAPE SLICES’ { 
WESTFIELD.SY 





Canadian Plant, St. Catharines, Ontario 


Tne Welch Grape Juice Company, Westlield, NY 
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Stop Waiting for the Wash-Woman 


“Lateagain. Half the morning 
gone and the wash isn’t even 
started!” 

How many times it happens, 
doesn’t it? How many times the 
hours grow into days while you 
wait for Mary, Ann or Maggie to 
“show up!” 

How many times you have tc 
hunt around, through your friends 
or through theemploymentagency 
at the eleventh hour for a sub- 
stitute! 

It is easy to stop this wash-day 
uncertainty. 

Put a Gainaday in your base- 
ment and you won't even have 
to wait for Monday. Any day, 
any hour, this efficient electric 
washer and wringer is ready to 
take care of your heaviest wash 
or your daintiest laces. 


It gives you better than hand- 


Washer 
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method results with none of the 
wear and tear. Its revolving cylin- 
der handles all the clothes as care- 
fully as you handle laces in a 
wash-pan. It thoroughly cleanses 
everything from rugs and over- 
alls to the daintiest of fabrics. 























You'll like the sturdy, swinging 
wringer because you can wring 
the clothes from washer to rinse 
water, from rinse water to blue 
water and from blue water to 
basket without moving the 
machine. During the last two 
operations another wash can be 
going through the machine. 


The Gainaday is safe—every 
working part is entirely covered 
up, all electric connections are 
heavily insulated and even the 
wringer has a safety catch. The 
Gainaday slides around on the 
floor as easily as a baby tender. 

It’s guaranteed for five years. 

Write today for a copy of our 
Picture Story Circular; then we'll 


tell you how easily you can ob- 
tain one of these efficient machines. 


Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. 


3010 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 





















This Book on 
Home Beautifying 
Sent Free 


I! contains practical suggestions on 
how to make your home artistic, cheery and 
inviting—explains how you can easily and eco- 
nomically keep your piano, furniture, woodwork and 
floors in perfect condition. 


—gives complete specifications for finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are 
as beautiful as hardwood. It shows attractive color combinations for in- 


terior decorating. ; 
You Need This Book 


if you are interested in an artistic home—if you are an amateur craftsman— 
if your children study manual training—if you are an architect or interior 
decorator—if you contemplate building. 


IT’S FREE—AIll you have to do is ask your paint, hardware or housefurnish- 
ing dealer for a copy. If more convenient drop us a card and the booklet 
will be sent you free and postpaid. 


GJOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


‘“‘The Dust-Proof Polish’’ 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is the best polish to to which dust and dirt cannot adhere. It isim- 
use on your furniture, woodwork and floors. pervious to water, heat, dust, finger-prints, etc. 
It forms a perfectly hard, dry, glasslike coating Preserves the varnish and adds years to its life. 






onnso 8 


qacwe we 


$c 





Every family has dozens of uses for Johnson’s Prepared Wax—keep a can always on hand for polish- 
ing your 


Floors Piano Golf Clubs 
Linoleum Victrola Automobile 
Woodwork Furniture Leather Goods 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is clean and easy to use and economical, no tools or brushes required 
—all you need is a cheese cloth rag. 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


Where surfaces are sticky, greasy or badly soiled we For 10c we will send you, postpaid, good size samples of 
suggest that you clean them first with Johnson’s —_J°hnson’s Prepared Wax and Cleaner. 

Cleaner— it will remove spots and stains that other 
cleaners won't touch. 

Johnson’s Cleaner contains no grit or acid, so it 
cannot injure or scratch the finest finish—simply 
cleans and prepares it for a polish with Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 


SR me Re a ee ET Gomes a Ee 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 9, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose 10c for trial cans of Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax— 
sufficient for a good test. Also please send me free your book on home 
beautifying. 


eee ee ee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. G. H. 9 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 
RACINE, WIS. 
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Everywhere 
throughout the land 
‘ B Gold Dust—the Busy Cleaner 
—is making things brighter. 


In millions of homes Gold Dust is on 
duty every day—always helpful and handy. 


WY Gold Dust cleans and brightens without marring 
or scratching even the most highly polished surface. 
It goes into cracks and corners and cleans them 


thoroughly. 


GOLD DUST 


The Busy Cleaner 


A tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
dissolved in a pailful of hot 
water forms just the right solu- 
tion for dish-washing, cleaning 
sinks, ice boxes, stoves, kitchen 
utensils, linoleums, windows and 
woodwork. 


Use it for cleaning bathtubs and 
bath-room fixtures. 


Also for cleaning and brighten- 
ing silver, copper, aluminum, 
nickel and plated ware. 

Use Gold Dust for cleaning and 
brightening everything. It is the 
only cleaning preparation you 
need. Housework is lighter and 
life is brighter where Gold Dust 
is kept on duty every day. 


Gold Dust is for sale everywhere, in 5c and larger packages. 
Order it from your grocer now. Simple directions on package. 


(EHEC FAIR BANK 2earanr] 


CHICAGO 
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“Let the 
GOLD DUST TWINS 
do your work’ 


YOUR FONDEST WISHES, e 
WHEN ITS USED FOR 








v 


